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Cotton Manufacturers Meet in Boston 


Large Attendance at Interesting Annual Spring Meeting and Banquet of National Association of Cotton Manu- 


- ‘ y Farmne waite of + ssociation. 
of the most representative facturers former presider the A ociation. 

: ; : ‘ David R. Coker, cotton specialist of 
merce, New York, in his address on Committee on Thursday afternoon was ffartsville. S C., spoke on “ The Com- 
“Business Conditions” at the banquet, an innovation of considerable moment. mon Interest of Grower and Spinner” 


i ’ 
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itherings of cotton manufactur- 
s and allied interests ever 


ught together in this country . ; ee : : 
Bn 8g ._- Which was the concluding function of It represents an effort of the Associa- S ff]. Ditchett. editor in chief of the 
which attended the meetings ao . ’ hae . ere ae Drak ps iedebhcces oe oe 

1e convention. tion to stimulate interest in research Pry Goods Economist. New York, on 


and s 1 functions of the 110th con- 
the National Association of 

fanufacturers at the Copley 
tel, Boston, on Wednesday, 
I and Friday of last week. 
Presid Russell B. Lowe, Vice-pres- 
| rt Amory and James Thom- 
ether with those directors whose 


“Problems of Employment and _ and in technical subjects and discussions “The Standardization of Textile Prod- 
Housing” was the general subject of and, if Thursday afternoon’s session is ucts’; and Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Director 
the group discussion at the Thursday any criterion, it seems certain to have of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
morning session, presided over by W. a large measure of success as this session Pa., on “The Balanced Ration in Man- 
Frank Shove, former president of the attracted a very large attendance and agement.” All of the subjects stimu- 
Association. The speakers were Will- much discussion. Various phases of ated considerable discussi: n particular- 





ly that of Mr. Coker; there was ample 
evidence in this of realization by manu- 





terms | expired, were reelected, and | : 
Aller Johnson, president of the facturers of the interdependence of 
Amer Cotton Manufacturers Asso- _— and — and also 0 the 
| f Oo ‘ abilize rices for the raw 
ciatior | general manager of the Con- rope that stabilized p ce Ps &. 
solidat Textile Corporation, was material might be attained that would be 
added the Board of Directors, suc- equally fair to both grower and buyer 
sends rederick L. Jenckes, resigned Mr. Ditchett’s paper demonstrated in- 


eae ; 
teresting possibilities in the standardiza- 


The Association medal for 1921 was : i 

award vy a unanimous vote to Dr. tion of certain staple textile products, 
Melvin T. Copeland, director of the but also indicated that a large am punt 
Bureau f Business Research, Harvard of research work will have to be done 
Univers for his noteworthy work in before the importance and value of th 5 
recent irs aS an international statis- or more general standardizati yn can be 
cian and as a writer on textile sub- visualized clearly by manufacturers and 


distributors. 

The Friday afternoon and concluding 
business session of the convention was 
presided over by President Russell B 
Lowe, the speakers and their subjects 


Important Resolutions Adopted 


The full report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, of which John S. Law- 


rence, Lawrence & Co., Boston, was being as follows: “ The Right Regula- 
chairman, was adopted by the Associa- tion of Immigration,” by Prof. Thomas 
tion, some of the leading features of Nixon Carver, Cambridge, Mass.; “ The 
which e as follows: They favor a Interdependence of the Textile and Dy 


t will adequately protect Amer- 
and industries without creat- 
stering monopolies; they fa- 
| protection for a limited 
vears, that will enable the 
lves industry to compete on 
s with foreign manufactur- 
strictest economy in Federal 
es, elimination of excess pro- 
1 substantial reduction in sur- 
are suggested; the construc- 
tance of the Association is 
the Federal administration, 
lly to the Secretary of Com- 
‘roval of the aims and pur- 
he new Foreign Trade Financ- 
ration is registered; disap- 
recorded of the plan of the 
e Corporation that contem- 
nancing of cotton shipments 
by the conversion of a por- 
s cotton and resale of the 
ds in this country at pri- 
auction; the Committee on 
Transportation is instructed 
hanges in rates in the east- 


Making Industries,” by C. H. Clark, 
editor Trextite Wortp, Boston Mass.; 
“The Second World Cotton Confer- 
ence,” by E. Kent Swift, treasurer 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Professor Carver stirred up a 
hornets nest and animated discussions 
by allowing it to be understood that, in 
his opinion, the textile industry paid s 
much lower wages than the average that 
the country would be better off with- 
out it. 





At the concluding function of the con- 
vention, which was the banquet held in 
the grand ballroom of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Friday evening, President Russell 
B. Lowe acted as toastmaster and the 
speakers were James S. Alexander, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, and Dr. Charles T 
Baylis of Brooklyn. An audience of 
over 300 members and guests enjoyed 
the dinner, the music and the speaking 
The total attendance at the convention 
aggregated very close to 500, including 
considerably more than 150 active and 





Russell B. Lowe. President 


that are menacing to tex- sustaining members, this being nearly 

s in that terrioritory. a record attendance of the latter class 
' . . cio ; : of membership. The various commit- 
ant Subjects Considered iam R. Basset of New York; Robert L. textile research and testing were the P 


tees who were responsible for the suc- 


ts of addresses and dis- Wilson of East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leslie subjects of papers read by the follow- . oats 
, cess of the convention were as follows: 


re of usual timeliness and H. Allan, Springfield, Mass. and George ing speakers: Benjamin T. Brooks, 5 ; 

a note of optimism re- M. Dunlop of New York. There was Alfred E. Jury and Everett H. Hinckley , Atrangements Committee: James 
business outlook that was an unusual amount of discussion at this of New York, and George B. Haven, Thomson, chairman ; Morgan Butler, 
resident Lowe in his open- and most of the following sessions and, professor at Massachusetts Institute of Vice chairman; George B. Adams, Fred- 


i i 1 ions oe . . ic S Arthur Atwood, Jr 
was reiterated by various with few exceptions, the attendance of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. erick H. Andres, J. Ar a 
f 7 Edwin H. Baker, Daniel M. Bates, Colin 


the sessions on Thursday these sessions was much larger than “Production and Sales Problems” * ; oe 
and finally and emphatically usual. was the general title of the group dis- .. Bell, Sydney Borden, Garrett D. 
President James S. Alex- The group discussion under the au- cussion at the Friday morning session ?OWMS Jr., Charles B. Burleigh, Frank 
he National Bank of Com- spices of the Association’s Research presided over by Charles T. Plunkett, (Continued on page 92 
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COLLEGE BOLSHEVISTS 


When any employer can 
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have ten men 
conditions are very 
vers, but correspondingly hard fo» 
laborers. So long as such conditions prevail 
there will be a widespread feeling, and this feel- 
e justified, that the laborer is in a help 


ipply for every job 


easy for emy 


fuati wr as economic laws are con 
erned, and that his only hope is in numbers 
ind brute strengtl When this feeling ts wide 
pread, laboring men will be excused, if 
justified, in the use of violence 
S JUNDS like the ranting of a dirty, bushy-bearded 
w Bolshevist, does it not, or the ravings of some of 


' 
those parlor anarchists, whose lairs are supposed t 


eX * y11c¢ 


west of Washington Squar 


The same speaker states further that. if condi 
tions could be reversed approximately by restriction 
mmigration, “ employers would have to offer sat 
actory inducements to persuade laborers to work 
them, and very little social legislation for the 
illeged protectior the laborers would then be 


Probably you can visualize the scorn that he 


Ds puts 
nto the words 


‘alleged protection.” Social legi 


istad 
tion, weltare work, and all other efforts of employers 
t] 


he betterment of working 


I 


and living conditions 


their employes are hypercritical and designed to 


bviate the payment of fair wages. He did not say 


in this particular instance, but he allowed it to | 
nierred 


s 


ee 


He did State, however, that 
with a straight face, 


badly unless he 


“no employer can say 


that he needs a man so very 


is willing to pay him as much 


as 
ve dollars a day.” 


Further, he would like to se 
the lower grades of labor so scarce as to eventu 
lly make five dollars a day the actual minimum 


Wage 


He neglects to state the length of his ideal work 


ng day or week, but his maximum is undoubtedly 
ridiculous as is his 


as 


idea of a minimum wage for 


unskilled labor The latter 


idea, by the way, is 
based upon his belief that 


five dollars a day “ is 

out the minimum on which a family can be sup 
ported in comfort and decency in anv large city in 
this country.’ 


Please note the cocksureness with which he elab 


rates the premises of his argument Because a 
tamily of indeterminate size. living in any larg¢ 


ty, requires five dollars a day 


for his standard of 
miort and 


decency, then single men and women, 
r families ot any size living in the country, als 
shall have a five-dollar minimum wage Is it 


diculous 


You manufactur 


irers who have not yet established 


a minimum ot tive dollars a day for vour least 
skilled labor may be interested to know what this 
chap thinks of you. Here it is “It may be 


objected, however, that without cheap labor some oi 
our industries could not flourish. My 


is that the country would be better off without such 


OWN Opinio 


industries.” 


Yes, and he allowed it to be inferred that the tex 


tile industry was one that the country would be bet 
ter off without, unless it can meet his 
standards 


arbitrary 
Such a paltry matter as the finding of 
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new jobs for its million operatives, and the dispo- 
sition of its two billion dollars’ worth of plant and 
equipment causes him no “ economic” concern. 

No, the party quoted is, apparently, not a bushy- 
bearded Bolshevist; at least, he wears no beard. He 
is a Harvard University professor of economics 
Thomas Nixon Carver. The quotations are from 
the address that he delivered before a National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers in Boston last 
week. He gave a very practical demonstration of 
the radicalism and generally loose, impractical and 
dangerous economic food that is being fed to our 
boys and girls at many of the country’s universities 
and colleges. 

Here is what Daniel Russell Hodgdon said of 
college Bolshevism the other day in tendering his 
resignation as president of Valparaiso (Ind.) Uni- 
versity to the trustees: “ There have been fostered 
by faculty and outsiders bolshevism, communism 
and other cults, the practice of which is destructive 
to American ideas and principles. It is pos- 
sible that much of the unrest of college life today 
s due to these destructive outside influences, aimed 
to destroy the basic principles upon 
Government is founded.” 

* - 


{ MEETING WITH A MORAL 
NY one who attended the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, at Rochester this week, 
could hardly have been left unimpressed by the evi- 


which this 


dence there produced, showing the urgency of the 
need of immediate protective action for our chemical 
and dyestuff industries. 

This need has existed for two years, but there has 
alwavs been in the background the comfortable feel 
ing that the War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State is empowered, through the trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy act, to restrict importation of 
certain German dyes. This solace is waning. The 
War Trade Board Section has sufficient appropria- 
tion to carry it till July 1 only More serious still, 
the passage of the Knox peace resolution which 
many predict is imminent, will at once wipe out that 
barrier 

Realization of the acuteness of this situation was 
the keynote of the Rochester meeting. The first 
action taken by the council of the society was the 
passage of a resolution urging ad interim legisla- 
tion. One of the principal speakers at the general 
meeting, Representative Nicholas Longworth, empha 
sized the necessity for quick action. 

Mr. Longworth admits that the chemical schedule, 
which he states will carry with it the dye embargo 
provision, cannot be passed for many months. It 
is his belief that as soon as the bill is introduced into 
the House, a joint resolution should be passed mak 
ing it a law pending its actual passage. 

That some form of emergency legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary seems almost self-evident. Despite 
the difference of opinion as to the form of protection 
which should be granted to the coal tar industry, 
practically everybody is agreed that it must be pro 
teeted. It must be admitted that existing legislation 
does not adequately provide this safeguard. Con- 
sequently while the permanent form of protection is 
being determined, is it not reasonable to provide a 
temporary barrier which will prevent our new in- 
lustry from being destroyed? The enactment of a 

nal bill should develop through proper channels 
and, when passed, should represent the will of the 
nation, but we should not become so engrossed in 
this internal dissension as to allow an outside enemy 
to make capital out of it 

Both Senator Wadsworth and _ Representative 
Longworth emphasized the importance of the chem 
ical industry not only in defence against future 
foes, but in guarding us against future wars. Pre- 
paredness, they said, is a question of making our 
children as safe as possible. One of the chief arms 
of preparedness is in actual, not theoretical, danger. 
The immediate aversion of that danger would seem 
to be our one sane course. 
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WOOL GOODS AND THE BLY ER 

[* no division of the textile industry st] 
been greater evidence of approximat: 

normal conditions than in the wool goo: 
Yet it is strange that there are not a f 
Thomases in the selling trade who profess 
regarding the permanent improvement 
sion. These factors have professed t 
the operations of buyers have been spr 





unwarranted by their own conditions a © 
ditions of the primary market. Possibly t! ttitud wee 
was justified, at least from a position anta 4 
outside the industry, for it was hard t a. 
how there could be a complete reversal! m ah. llow 
solute apathy to feverish activity. Ne, lese i lov 
would appear that the clothier and th ak and h 
suit trade were justified in their operations, whichfll. 
brought about a return to a condition \ Hot -perins , 
ment of goods was necessary and a fa 
care of requirements was generally preva 

\s the season progresses and there | 
a call for duplicates the attitude of th: 
pears to be increasingly justified.  F: eports 
received within the last few days it is « t that 
some of the most important factors in oe 
trade are not in position to take care ‘ lupl 1G rm 
cate business that is being offered in sma iNntities feta 
to-day but that will naturally increase as rs visit.” 
their trade. It is true that certain rey tivespraft S 


‘ ry TY 
of mills have refused to sell the prod their libns 





plants beyond a certain limited period, tl wing; 
them leeway to satisfy later requiren hm. Car 
many others, however, the insistent press 
mand has been so great that they ha 
deliveries to a point where duplicates ar 
question. The rebellion of buyers at tl 
they have reecived on original orders 
increase in like proportion as the inal 
additional merchandise becomes apparent 
the buyer could expect little else if hy 
only a small proportion of his original r nts, merank 
but he has not had a visual demonst: n thus iro! th 
far of the acute situation that he is rent] 2 
up against. When he becomes convin 
stringency it is possible that there is lik 
panicky situation, which would be unfor't : 
all concerned. ee 
The merchandise condition is a peculia t i 
is a natural result of economic laws. Notwithst 
ing»the large supply of wool in the cour mat 
facturers have been unable to turn out 
production since the season opened. \\ 
mills eliminating practically an entire sea t has 
been a difficult matter to get back into their usual 
stride. Disrupted organizations have ha 
reformed and idle machinery cannot be operated 





once to a hundred per cent. capacity, esp¢ y whe 
a certain proportion of the help is unfamiliar wil 
it. Add to this a large volume of slow producing 
goods, such as fancy overcoatings, which pris 
so large a bulk of the heavy-weight season 

and it is only natural that there should b hach 
wardness on the part of manufacturing S3€S 


It is hard to convince the buyer of the | 

situation, but absolute failure to receive 

is an argument which he will understand 
This congestion and apparently unsat 

mand must perforce have its influence up 

light-weight season. Many are predicting 

same necessity of allotting goods, as well as 

inability to satisfy requirements, will cl erie 

the next season as they have featured 

selling period 








* + + 
{TH the prospect of early tariff act placing 
a duty upon wools, the average w: ler 
predicting anything but a strong advan ¥ 
prices in this country because of the large sup! 
on hand, both here and abroad. If this is cas 
how can the clothier justify his predic‘on 


enormous advance in the price of clothing 











GARMENT CONVENTION 


| Program for Meeting and Exposi- 


Cleveland, May 10-13 





tion in 
The | definite program for the 
vty-fourth annual convention and 
‘ath annual textile and machinery ex- 
~ion of the International Association 
Garment Manufacturers, which is to 
1 at Hotel Winton, in Cleve- 
4 on Tuesday, May 10, has been an- 
cal Jacob W. Mack, of the 
sh & Mack Shirt Co., Cincinnati, 
sident : : 
slow is the program which will 
lowed at the convention: 
Keynote of the Convention 
What the conditions we are facing 
what methods shall we follow in (1) 
a goods; (2) Making garments 
» (3) Selling our products.” 
ROGRAM SUMMARY 
May 10.—9 a.m.—Opening of 
4 ial Textile and Machinery Ex- 
ypening session. Address of 
n iress by the president; report 
3oard of Directors; report of secretary; 
t of treasurer; report of Central Cost 





justrial Relations): 


of standing 
of Provincial 


committees; 
vice-presi- 


rts 
tate 


ting of Canadian Association 
Manufacturers 
ting of Work Clothing Manu- 
D sion—I. A. G. M. 
May 11.—9 a.m.—Inspection 
the recently completed ‘‘ Cloth- 
of Joseph & Feiss. 
Production conference (program in 
Arthur Schwab, industrial engineer 
of Bureau of Factory Practice 
Speakers—John 
Emanuel Newman. Subjects— 
es,’ “‘Organized Planning for 
Discussion, led by Arthur 
Special feature, address, ‘ The 
Pian in the Ladies’ Garment In- 
William J. Mack, impartial 
eveland Ladies’ Garment Indus- 


May 12.—10 a.m.—Discussion of 
ting problems in the garment 
industry (program in charge of 


Horton, chief cost counsellor of the 


Vital Necessity of Today,” 





Sa 


Council). Five Minute Fact 
st Savings. Address, “Cost of 
is," by W. R. Basset, of Miller, 


isset & Co., advisory cost counsel 
ition. Address, ‘‘ Business Con- 
by Hugh 


\nnual business session. 
Annual banquet. 
13.—10 a.m.—Sales and buy- 
e (1) Sales conference pro- 
irge of Samuel Dubliner, sales 
ih & Mack Shirt Co., Cincinnati. 
nference program in charge of 
nkle, piece goods buyer, Sweet- 
New York, N. Y. Subjects— 
blems in the piece goods mar- 
methods which bring results. 
leetings of group or trade divi- 


\. 5. M. E. MEETING 


hay Chicago Concerns Open Plants for 


Inspection by Visitors 
Chicago has many things 
mechanical engineer, and 
plants will be open to inspec- 
attending the spring meet- 
\. S. M. E., May 23 to 26. 
which offer to entertain 
Ss Way are too numerous to 
ill within the four days of 
so several are scheduled for 
arranged, as far as pos- 
1¢ individual may suit his 
‘tion daily without feeling 
ssing something he would 


} 


International Harvester Co., 
ind Deering plants; Sears, 
, wall paper manufacture, 

| shipping merchandise; 
hers, package handling, coal 
dling, connection to sub- 
system; Western Electric 

ture of telephone apparatus 
r the Bell telephone system. 
Illinois Steel Co., South 

h Chicago, plate mill, rail 
ler converters and general 
quipment; Commonwealth 
modern turbine central sta- 
street; Pennsylvania lines 
ght handling plant, in con- 
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nection with which there may be visited 
the neighboring warehouse of Marshall 
Field & Co. and the U. S. Terminal 
building; Crane Company, manufacture 
of valves and fittings in cast iron, 
malleable iron, steel and brass, the fabri- 
cation of pipe work. 

Thursday: Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., 120-in. paper machine, manufacture 
of fibre, corrugated board and paper 
boxes; Clemetsen Company, manufac- 
ture of veneers and office desks; Pull- 
man Company, Pullman cars, passenger 


- coaches and freight cars; Underwriters 


Laboratories, testing of appliances and 
devices for fire prevention; Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Co. 

Friday: Milwaukee Railway & Light 
Company’s Lakeside plant, trip by rail 
to Milwaukee, boilers fired with pow- 
dered coal; Jos. T. Ryerson & Sons 
Co., warehouse of about a million square 
feet devoted to machinery and_ steel 
products. 


MARINE CORPS BIDS 


Opened at Philadelphia on Socks, Under- 
wear, Shirtings and Nainsook 


Bids were opened at the Quartermas- 
ter’s depot, United States Marine Corps, 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, for furnish- 
ing the following supplies: 60,000 pairs 
of woolen lightweight socks; A. W. Mc- 
Lellan, $2.8114 a dozen; A. M. Ellis, 
23.14c; Ellis A. Gimbel, 25.4c; Durham 
Hosiery Mills, 25.22c; Lynchburg Hos- 
iery Mills, 25.8c. 

For 100,000 cotton undershirts: 
mira Knitting Mills, 21.94c; Wm 
ter Co., $4.75 a dozen; West Branch 
Knitting Co., 2134c; E. M. Townsend 
& Co. No: 1. dtc: Ne: 2. dec: No. 3, 


EI- 
Car- 


33c; alternate bids submitted on sam- 
ples, style 10521%4, No. 1, 30c; No. 2, 
3lc; No. 3, 32c; style 1056%4, No. 1, 


33t%4c; No. 2, 34.67c; No. 
N-8126%4,HA, size 34, 271 
2814c; size 38, 29c; size 40, 
ford Knitting Co., 26.4c. 

For 100,000 yards of khaki shirting 
flannel: Wm. Whitman Co., $1.49; Kent 
Mfg. Co., 25,000 yard lots at $1.79, 
$1.81, $1.82, $1.84; Windsor Mfg. Co., 
$2.041%4: H. M. Kennedy, Jr., $1.97; S 
Slater & Sons, $1.84. 

For 225,000 yards of chambray shirt- 
ing: Morris Miller, 12.97c; Geo. Wood 
& Sons Co., 13.98c; alternate bids 
samples, 12.58c, 11.86c, 11.6c. 

For 200,000 yards of nainsook: Tur- 
ner Halsey Co., 14.2c; H. M. Kennedy, 
Jr., 13.91c; Seco Textile Mills, 13.2c; 
Morris Miller, 12.97c; Automatic Lace 
& Embroidery Co., 12%c; alternate bid, 


3, 36c; style 
4c; size, 36, 
29.67c; Rox- 


on 


14%c: F. W. Buckman Co., 12.67c; al- 
ternate bid, 10.93c; Geo. Wood Sons 
Co., 12.94c; alternate bid on sample, 
11.8c. 


CONSOLIDATED TO MOVE OFFICES 


Greensporo, N. C.—The Consolidated 
Textile Corp. will move its southern 
headquarters from Greensboro, N. C., to 
Lynchburg, Va., about the middle of 
May, according to W. E. Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the southern mills of 
the corporation, who stated that the 
directors, at a recent meeting, decided it 
would be advantageous to have southern 
headquarters at Lynchburg where the 
corporation operates a mill. 


KNIT SELLING AGENTS REMAIN 


The consensus of opinion among knit 
goods selling agents at 346 Broadway is 
that they will remain in the New York 
Life Building. It is understood the 
owners have made a concession in the 
proposed 10 per cent. rent increase. 


SEPARATE SHOW READY 


Knitting Machinery Builders at Manu- 
facturers Club This Week 


Final arrangements are complete for 
the separate exhibition which is to be 
held next week by the Knitting Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Manufacturers’ Club, Broad and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia. This will 
be ready on Monday morning, May 2. 
Doors will be opened each day at 12 
o'clock, and the exhibit will remain 
open until 10 p.m. 

As previously announced, entrance to 
this exhibit will be at the Walnut Street 
door of the club house, and admission 
is to be by card, which are to be secured 
upon application to H. S. Horrocks, 
secretary, care of H. Brinton Co., 213 
Race street, Philadelphia. 

This exhibition is to be exclusively a 
running one, with the machinery in each 
space in operation. Announcement is 
also made by the Knitting Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association that there 
are to be at least four new knitting ma- 
chines exhibited in public for the first 
time, and that they will be shown only 
at the Manufacturers’ Club. These new 
machines contain recently perfected 
features, and as a consequence will be 
of great interest to visiting manufac- 
turers. 

Those participating in this separate 
exhibition are H. Brinton Co., Est. of 
Chas. Cooper, Fidelity Machine & Man- 
ufacturing Co., General Machine Works, 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co., Hemp- 


hill Co., Inc., Jno. W. Hepworth & Co., 
Leighton Machine Co., Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., Smith, Drum & Co., Tex- 


tile Machine Works and Wildman Man- 
ufacturing Co 
PURCHASES KNITTING MILL 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
Co. has purchased a new mill which 
started up last Monday making half- 
hose. This makes four mills under the 
control of the company. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1921. 1920 
Domestic 1,858,400 435,250 
POreiGn ....ccccccees 8,245,200 17,646,600 
| ree a ar 10,101,400 18,081,850 


Receipts of wool in pounds, since 
January 1, 1921, including April 20, 1921, 
compared with the same period in 1920, 
are as follows: 

1920 
21,996,506 
105,782,580 


1921. 
18,718,157 


Domestic ; 
157,548,000 


Foreign 











Total ...-176,266,157 127,779,006 
Shipments of wool for the week end- 


ing and including April 20, are as fol- 


lows: 
Boston & Maine . 319,000 
Mystic Wharf 19,000 
Grand Junction 136,000 
By sea ; Fé ceeeeweeewemenea are wes 
Boston & Albany ... 771,000 
New Haven 1,955,000 
Total 6 ice peice waCes 3,140,000 
Shipments during previous week 1,823,000 
Shipments same week last year... 5,291,000 


thus far for 1921... 
same period 1920 


Shipments 
Shipments 


oo 
n=3 
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ao 
~ 

yn 
S 
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BOSTON STOCK AUCTIONS 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions in 
3oston : 


Shrs Mill. Par. Price. Chg 
1 Ludlow Mfg. Assoc....100 140 —1% 
5 Nashua Mfg. .......-- 100 98 J 
10 Androscoggin .100 119 

16 Total 


(2839) 87 


WANT VALUATION CHANGE 





Proposed That Duties Be on Basis of 
Foreign Market or Export Values 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 27.—Fol- 
lowing an executive session of the 
finance committee today Senator Pen- 
rose stated that the committee had de- 
cided to cut out entirely the sixty-six 
and two-thirds provision of the Emerg- 
ency Tariff Bill and to insert a sub- 
stitute making duties payable on the 
basis of foreign market values or ex- 
port value whichever is higher. The 
anti-dumping feature of the bill will 
be operative at the option of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when he finds con- 
ditions warrant its use. 

The Knox Dyestuff Amendment ‘was 
not taken up but it will be at an execu- 
tive session on Thursday when final ac- 
tion will be taken on the bill and it 
will be reported to the Senate either 
Saturday or Monday. Senator Penrose 
said that following its report he would 
have the bill made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate and that he would 
insist on prompt action. He does not 
anticipate any trouble in 
with the bill. 


conference 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 

The following statistics for exports 
and imports for the nine months end 
ing March 31, 1921, compared with 
the same period last year. The shrink 


age in the excess of exports amounts to 
$57,175,946. 
Imports. 
Nine months ending March, 
1921 1920 


Manufactures of— 





Cotton . ‘ $80,195,025 
Fibre, jute, etc. ) a7 
Flax, hemp, etc.. § 89,794,831 
NN AS eh ncaa he ereare 38,903,925 
Artificial silk ..... 4,350,255 
i ee 45,232,705 2 
$258,476,741 $266,511,251 
Exports. 
Manufactures of— 
Cotton : $215,867,082 $244,315,476 
Jute, hemp, ete 14,480,233 22,000,029 
WE e.xs ines « 15,477,138 18,502,916 
Artificial silk 4,083,292 5,826,500 
Wool ° 18,788,639 43,261,919 





$268,696,384 
$10,219,643 


$333,906,840 
$67,395,589 


Excess of exports 
JAMES AUSTIN TO CHANGE 


2? 


James Austin, for 22 years manager 
of the yarn department of the American 
Thread Co., New York, and previously 
for ten years with the Kerr Thread Co., 
one of the best known figures in the 
yarn trade, has resigned to take effect 


May 1, to become vice-president and 
general manager of the Eastern Process 
ing Co., with offices at 70-72 Worth 


street, New York. This company has a 
plant at Pawtucket, R. I., for merceriz- 
ing, winding and dyeing yarns, and in 
addition makes glazed and _ finished 
yarns for the electric and braid trade 
He will also continue to sell the yarn 
product of the American Thread Co 
Mr. Austin was given a testimonial ban 
quet Thursday night at the Wool Club 
by the officers and directors the 
American Thread Co. 


oO! 


BOSTON WOOL GOLF MEET 

Members of the Boston Wool Trad 
Golf Club were the guests yesterday ot 
Paul Clifford and Walter Walker at the 
Weston (Mass.) Country Club. They 
will play May 17 at the Cohasset Golf 
Club as the guests of Hobbs, Taft & Co., 
and on June 3, 4, and 5 will enjoy an 
outing at the Wianno Country Club on 
the South shore, through the courtesy of 
William E. Jones of Hallowell, Jones 
& Donald. 








Chemists Ask Protection on Dyestuffs 


Resolution Adopted by Council and Address by Longworth Features of American 


adoptior the Council of 

the American Chemical Society 

a resolution urging ad interim 

slation to fully safeguard the 
hemical industry and the state 

ent made by Representative Nicholas 


WO! the effect that he be 

the iba iethod of protection 

assed the present Congress, 

( ( res the sixty 

first meeting of the American Chemical 

Society held this week at Rochester, 
ie 

.bou 2,000 hemists attended the 

eeting and a good part ot the numbe1 

thered the Cha c Commerce 

¢ on Tuesday morning when the 

Was orm ally opened Ad 

s lcome were delivered by 

presentatives of the city government 

the Chamber of Commerce. Ed- 


Smith, president of the society, 


sponded, and then turned the meeting 
a short executive session, at which 
) \ } and Dr. Charles 
| har nanimously elected 
h } 
National Defense 
} general address was by Sen 
lames \W. Wadsworth, Jr., on 
> Problem National De 
ensé Senator Wadsworth admitted 
his ignorat tf chemistry, but stated 
that he had n t ealize the tre 
endous part which chemists play in 
promoting the prosperity and happiness 
the world, and to envy them becaus« 
he e creatil things. 
Et national defense, he 
spoke f the tally important work 


Chemic al Wart fare 


doing t wards level 


Service is 


pment of offense 


ind defense wars which may come 
1 the futur 
Stating that we were formerly de 
pendent upon Chile for the nitrates 
which are essential in the manufacture 
tf high explosives, but that the chemist 
had come to the rescue by showing how 
nitrogetr ould be derived from the air, 
he emphasized the fact that no country 
an properly defend itself unless it be 
ame self reliant—independent of any 
other country: and that the best form 
lefense is that which the people of 
the nation build up themselves in their 
ndustry and in the igriculture 
\fter all, what is there to this pre 
ness question,” he asked, “if. it 
hildren as iS 


Protection of Chemical Industry 


hich arried the most 
1 sage to producers and 
onsumers dyestuffs was that of 
Representative Longworth The con- 
ressman stated that during a talk with 
T nt Harding 1 Friday the lat 
erred t the fact that he und 
Mr. Loneworth was to address 
t} \mer ! Chen 1 Society and 
] st that what the 
her ] lustry needs more than ad 
tection The speaker 
} rsed this opinion and 
i ; he had come ball: dine 
1 cao al | : vet 
\s | the d bill which 
ssed the S failed issag 
the Sey } ist sess ot 
Congress las p hairman of 
the sub-committee which is framing 
the che hed M Longworth 
(RR) 


at Rochester 
s prob intimately in touch 
with the than any other man. 
He mentioned the difficulties facing his 
committee, such as the 
determining the 
this country 
sequent 


more 
situation 


ably Under the 


commission 


embargo 
would 
non-importable 


plan, the tariff 
prepare a list of 
dyes, covering those 
made in this country in_ sufficient 
quantities and at reasonable terms as 
con- to price, quality, delivery, etc.; a con- 
ditionally importable list covering those 
dyes which fulfill these requirements 
under certain conditions, and an im- 
portable list, covering those which may 
complication be brought in under any conditions. 

foreign exchange It is Mr. Longworth’s conviction 
vying of ad valorem based on reliable information that Ger- 


impossibility of 
cost of production in 
and abroad, and the 
inability to provide duties 
which will equalize those costs; the dif- 
ficulty of arriving at 

which will continue to be 
ven a few months; the 
which inequality of 
njects into the le 


duties 
adequate for 


specific 


FOR PROTECTION OF COAL 


By unanimous 


TAR INDUSTRY 
the Council of the American Chemical 
Society on Monday evening adopted a resolution asking Congress 
to aflord adequate protection for the growing dyestuff and chemi- 
cal industry of the United States. 
The resolution, which was introduced by Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
was as follows: 3 
“Whereas, it appears probable that Congress will speedily 


vote 


enact legislation terminating the state of war; and 

* Whereas, the power of the War Trade Board to control im- 
portations of coal tar chemicals under the trading-with-the-enemy 
act automatically expires with the proclamation ‘of peace; and 


~* Whereas, we feel that the need of continued control of such 
importations from whatsoever source is urgent; 

* Therefore, be it resolved, 

~ First, that the Council of the American Chemical Society, 
representative of a nationwide membership of 15,000 chemists, 
urges upon both the Senate and the House of Representatives the 
passage of ad interim legislation which will fully safeguard this 
industry until the Congress has adopted permanent protective 
legislation. 

“Second, that this resolution be telegraphed to the chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate and to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives.” 





duties, which in his opinion could only 
be solved by having the valuation of 


foreign products based on the whole- 


many is awaiting the day when the bar- 
rier On importation of dyes into the 
United States is raised, and that a flood 


sale valuation of those products in this of imports will then threaten the exis 
country, and finally the fact that, as a tence of the American industry. He 
creditor nation, we cannot collect our believes that German dye plants are 
debts unless we allow Europe to send working practically at full time; that 
us her products. The latter procedure their workmen were not drafted into 
creates of course the danger of for- the army, and therefore are now carry- 
eign competition wiping out our own ing on production, and that Germany is 


industries 
He offered asa 
ing tariff” 


rates of 
} 


ready to invade our 
reason he feels that we must have a flat 
embargo, and states that he has ever, 
reason to believe that this time such a 
plan will be put through successfully 

wvainst those He doubts whether it will be 
iiscriminated ble to get the tariff bill passed by Con- 
minimum rate which and signed by the President be 
applied by the President on fore November or December. The Wats 


market. For that 
solution a “ bargain- 


which would provide three 
duties: a conventional rate to 
e applied against all countries; a 
maximum rate to be used 
which 
against us; and 
could be 


possi 


countries have 


gress 


certain articles by specific agreement Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
with certain countries which, in turn, ment of State has no appropriation to 
would allow minimum rates on other carry it beyond July 1; furthermore it 
products which they import from us. goes out of existence as soon as the 
For example, we could apply a mini- Knox peace resolution is passed The 
mum rate on silk from France if she tariff bill will probably not be completed 


placed a minimum rate on chemicals hy the Ways and Means Committee be- 


from us fore July. Owing to this unusual com 

Coming down to the question of coal bination of circumstances, Mr. Long 
tar dyes, Mr. Longworth stated that worth feels that it is necessary to pass 
no rate of duty is high enough; we a joint resolution the day the measure 
must keep certain types out altogether. jis introduced into the House. making 
This he proposed in his dye bill, and it a law pending the 


delay which must 


ow he plans to put that feature bodily take place before the bill is passed and 
into the chemical schedule except that signed. He 


realizes that this action is 
drastic, but believes it is warranted by 
the urgency of the situation. He stated 
that he felt he could safely promise 
that this procedure wonld he followed. 


theMik ensing — xd will be 
a selective are as 
ness men a not like 
to the tre uble of 


changed to 
American busi- 
to be forced to go 


securing licenses 


Chemical Society Mevting 


In closing, the speaker s 
that the average American 
both houses of Congress ha 


through his head the thoug! 


paredness, in so far as it rel 
tection in case of war, or bet 
against war, depends large 
chemical industry; and to 
protection it is necessary 
dustry prosper during times 
Afternoon Session 
The 
in the afternoon, when sev: 
ing technical papers wer« 
of these, “ The Measurem« 
by Dr. C. E. K. Mees, ci 
described the two importar 
instruments used for meas 
shades. The use of eith 
types depends upon wheth: 


sired to measure the sensat 


color produced upon the 
the means by which that 


produced. If the finished | 
be studied, the sensation 
If it is necessary to meas 


of a ribbon so as to match 
future time, a definite meth 
uring and specifying that « 
essary. If ribbons are to | 
essential to gauge the amour 
ing matter the dyes hav 
which can be translated at 
weight of the dye required 
To ascertain the amount 
which produces the sensat 
a form of spectroscope cal 
trophotometer is employed 
up the light into a band, 
of which can be measured 
strument for measuring the 
color produced is known 
meter. Rugged forms of 
ment have been designed, « 
made by the Eastman Kk: 
based on the use of colo 
each wedge absorbing one 
color of the spectrum, so tl 
wedges are yellow, blue-gr 
genta in color. The yellow 
sorbs the blue light; the n 


green; and the blue, the 
When these wedges are 
each other in pairs, they 


any color, provided that 
is adjusted at the same tim: 
of a neutral gray wedge wl 
plied as the fourth wedge ( 
ment. The instrument is 
number of attachments, 
the purpose for which it is 
that colored 
and colored pigments can 
ured by suitable attachments 

Dr. Mees illustrated the 1 
of color by projections on 
In one case, he showed ho’ 
of wool red was measurt 
known standard, and_ th: 
centage of wool red in the 
termined. 


On Wednesday and Th 
various divisions of the 
separate meetings. A com 


of the sessions of the Dye 
be published in next wer 


TEXTILE Wor vp. 
Arthur D. Little, preside: 
D. Little, Inc., Boston, was 


at a luncheon tendered th 
the Rochester Chamber 
on Wednesday. He outlin 


tions of chemistry to indust: 


emphasized need of chemist 


general meeting was 


solutions, colo: 
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Apr 30, 1921 
PROVOSES DYE AMENDMENT 


Knox Advocates Continuing 


Feature After Peace Declaration 
D. C., April 27.—Sen- 
Pennsylvania, appeared 
Senate Finance Committee 
lay, and urged that an amend- 
ment made to the pending Emer- 
riff Bill, which would continue 
sing feature of the War Trade 
Roard Section of the Department of 
er peace is declared. Senator 
imendment is as follows 


Senat 
Licen 
\\ INGTON, 
x, of 


betor ne 


fi 


“Provided further, That on and af- 
lay following the passage of 

\ct, for the period of six months, 
nitrite, dyes, dyestuffs, in- 
intermediates, and other 
lerived directly or indirectly 

tar, and no finished or partly 

hed products, mixtures, and com- 
nds coal tar products, and no 
hetic organic drugs, or syn- 

anic chemicals, shall be ad- 

titted entry or delivered from 
istoms custody in the United States 
rin any of its possessions unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deter- 
mine that such article or a satisfactory 
substit therefor is not obtainable 
the United States, or in any of its 
ssessions on reasonable terms as to 
and delivery, and that 
in the quantity to be ad- 
tted is required for consumption 
thin six months by an actual con- 
he United States or in any of 

and the Secretary of 
may make all rules and 


luding crudes, 





ual V I ice 


pos ssions, 


Iry 


regulations necessary and proper for 
the a plishment of the purposes of 
this proviso. And upon the day fol- 
lowin approval of this Act the 
War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State shall cease to exist, 


lerks and employes of the said War 
ard Section shall be trans- 
ed to and become clerks and em- 
loves the Treasury Department; 
| documents and other records 
f the 1 War Trade Board Section 
me books, documents and 
records of the Treasury Department; 
ndividual licenses issued 
the \Var Trade Board 
ir to the passage 
shall remain in 
the importations 
licenses shall be 
all unexpended 
nds ippropriations for 
us maintenance of 
Trade Board 
become funds 
riations available 
to he expended by the Secre- 
‘ary ot the Treasury in the 
the power and 
ferred upon him 
and for 
of the purposes 
during the 
ending June 30, 
jon, tf m of $50,000 is 
priated.” 
‘enrose, chairman 
ince Committee, 
lay that he was 
the committee 
to report out 
-y Tariff Bill 
er part of this 
next week. He 
' he said, that 
turtl open bearings 
ld by the com- 
s bill. 


this Act 


1 
section shall 


VIso; 


SO 


TEXTILE WORLD 


FOR COTTON CONFERENCE 


Gathering in New York to Discuss Prob- 
lems of Staple’s Growth and Distribution 


A cotton conference at which it is 
hoped representatives of growers, man- 
ufacturers, distributers, financiers, ex- 
porters and business men generally is 
announced for Monday, May 30 and 
Tuesday, May 31, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, this city, under the auspices of 
the American Cotton Association. 

Two sessions are scheduled for Mon- 
day, with a smoker in the evening, while 
the two sessions of Tuesday will be 
concluded by a banquet in the grand 
ballroom of the Pennsylvania. 

The conference will be called to or- 
der by J. S. Wannamaker, president 
of the American Cotton Association. 
Addresses are scheduled by prominent 
bankers, governors, etc. The textile in- 
dustry will be represented by Albert 
Greene Duncan, former president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, who is scheduled to speak on 
“Co-ordination of Producers and Man- 
ufacturers of American Cotton,” by Al- 
len F. Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose announced subject is, ‘“ Ware- 
housing of Cotton and Other Economic 
Provisions;” Lincoln Cromwell, vice- 
president of the Merchants’ Association 


of New York, on the desire of New 
York merchants and business men to 
strengthen the purchasing power of the 
cotton States by stabilizing cotton. 
Russell B. Lowe, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, will preside at the Tuesday 
afternoon session of the conference 


and a representative of the 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York is down for an address on “ The 
Merchant, the Central Link Between the 
World’s Greatest Staple Commodity and 
Its Products.” 
At the smoker 
following aides 


Association 


on Monday night the 
representing the tex- 
tile industry have been designated: 
Rufus R. Wilson, secretary, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers; 
W. D. Adams, secretary, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association; P. S. 
Newell, secretary, Association of Cot- 


hl 
wh 
— 


\ 


Ne 


dure 
\OM SALE 
wre! 


ton Textile Merchants of New York; 
. A. Fernley, secretary, National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association; Roy 


A. Cheney, Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers America. 

The final banquet on Tuesday is to be 
addressed by prominent individuals. 
Former Senator Hoke Smith is sched- 
uled as toastmaster, and addresses are 


secretary, 


ot 


promised by Secretary Hoover, Hon. 
Joseph W. Bailey, former Senator from 
Texas, Hon. Eugene Meyer, Jr., chair- 
man War Finance Corporation; for- 
me Secretary of the Treasury Hon. 
William G. McAdoo, and by J. S. 
Wannamaker, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association. At the conclu- 
sion of the banquet resolutions will be 
presented and greetings to the World 
Cotton Conference through the Amer- 


can delegates who will sail on Wednes- 
day, June 1 


EMERGENCY TARIFF 


Seeming Lack of Agreement on Details 
by Finance Committee 


D. C., April 25.—What 
the Senate will do regarding the report 
of the Finance Committee and passage 
of the emergency tariff bill now pending 
is a matter of considerable conjecture. It 
is practically impossible to get any ac 


\WASHINGTON, 


curate information because of the fact 
that the various members of the Senate 
Finance Committee all have their indi 


vidual ideas regarding the bill and there 
seems to be an entire lack of agreement 

The Committee held short meetings 
on Saturday and at that time announced 
that on Monday they hoped to report the 
bill out. However, Monday's meeting of 
the Committee was called to hear some 
additional but this hearing 
was postponed and the committee went 
into a short executive session. The 
formation which is now available is to 
the effect that it is probable that the em- 
ergency tariff bill will be reported out by 
the Finance Committee either the latter 
part of this week early next week, 
that the Agricultural features of the bill 
will be exactly as they passed the House, 


witnesses, 


in- 


but that the exchange feature will be 
entirely out of the bill and the anti- 
dumping clause will be amended. 


IN 
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Not a Drop to Drink 
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It is understood that the majority of 
the committee feel that the exchange 
features contained in the bill are not 


operative and that they would lead to no 


end of confusion. It looks now as though 


it would probably be some time before 
the bill is enacted ‘nto law because of 
the fact that there will probably be con- 
siderable discussion in the Senate 
following which the bill will have to be 
sent to conference and the House may 


refuse to accept the Senate 
particularly if the 
entirely cut out 
those who predict 
never become 
definite 


amendments, 
exchange 
the bill 
that this 
but in \ 


feature is 
T he Fe 
bill 


ew of 


of are 
will 
the 


the 


law, 
statements mac 
President 


not only by 
but by the leading Republ 
in Congress, it not 


that the bill will ultimately 


cans 
pe ssible 


de 


does seem 


be eated 


ADOPT “OPEN SHOP” 
Phila. Full Fashioned Hosiery Mfrs. 
Decide to Ignore Union Leaders 
The “open shop” been deter 
mined upon as the the future 
operation of full fashioned hosiery mills 
in Philadelphia. This action is the re- 
sult of a meeting of the Philadelphia 
lull Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association, held recently. Emploves of 


has 


basis for 


these mills have opposed a reduction of 
wages amounting to 15 per cent. put in 
effect in January of this year All 
efforts to adjust difference because of 
the independent attitude of union 
leaders were declared to be futile, and 


as a result the manufacturers have de- 
cided to sever all relations with union 
officials and operate their mills as an 
open shop 

The manufacturers declare they are 
-perfectly willing to meet with their own 
employes and discuss the situation, but 
hereafter they will decline to meet 
union officials, either as an association 
or individual manufacturers. A _ state- 


ment has been issued to their employes 


in which they declare their intention of 
engaging their help by individual ar- 
rangement, on a Wage hi SiS of a reduc - 
tion of 15 per cent. This they state ts 
made absolutely necessary by market 
conditions. In supporting their position 
they submit a long list of foodstuffs, 
etc., indicating the reduced 
basis of these prices as evi- 
dence of a lower cost of liv- 
ing. The statement follows: 
‘We have been engaged for 
many years in the full fashioned 
hosiery business in Philadelphia, 
and, having made a_e careful 
analysis and study of this bust 
ness, we find it is impossible to 
run our establishment under the 
condition of costs of manu- 
facture which have heretofore 
existed 
‘ We therefore take this method 
of announcing that we will em- 
ploy first class hosiery workers 
at the rate of the 1920 general 
wage schedule less a 15 per cent. 


reduction only. 
‘We would not call for ser 
at lower wages than have here- 


ice 


tofor existed did not the mar- 
ket for our products make this 
act essential. 

‘This act is taken ifter a 
careful survey of condition in 
December, 1920 and January, 
1921, concerning the prices of 
foodstuffs, apparel, ete which 
shows a general reduction of 
from 30 to 50 per cent., as 
against 15 per cent. reduction tn 
the scale of wages we offer. 
Since that time there have been 


further reductions 
‘Hereafter it is our intention 


to employ men and women by 
individual arrangement and 
make such selection from appli- 
eants as is the best interests 
of our business, and we hope 
when our industrial establish- 
ment is in full operation that 
such onditions of friendliness 
and good will may exist between 
ourselves and all employees in 
our plant as will result in the 


greatest prosperity.” 
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COTTON ACREAGE “DUCE fice reports < age reducti ‘ te ee z 
LAGE REDUCED - ey acreage reduction ~: that cut the acreage anything like they have materially shorten, so that when reia 
Ba . oe between 10 and 25 per threatened to. The mills know that if cotton comes over the counte: th 
elie mong Buyers That Cut Will Be cent, while in the Shrev i i : c ca! oe ae ae the 
a ea ea re reveport section it the acreage 1S not cut 50 per cent, they purchaser in the shape of the shed 
2288 Than Anticipates is estimated at about 30 per cent. can buy middling cotton for considerably garment, there will be a saving a a 
ATLANTA, Ga.—That the cotton acre rhe Houston office states that a recent less than 10 cents per pound. Jobbers profits and many freights.” oe 
‘esos en ee , . ty : <4 nase 3 . ‘a 2 ee . ° o = : » alls 3. 
age thi ugh ut the belt is being ma- survey covering all of Texas and Okla- and retailers will not place orders with [he plan of the Couch mills th ( 
terially reduced this year, and that the homa indicates a probable reduction of the mills right now to any great extent, words. is to manufacture the go 
- . 1 2 , . v 7 ; ; mp ° ~ i - ae - ’ » is < < oO m ¢ 
reduction will probably run as high as 27 per cent. The estimate of the Waco because they, too, know that if the acre- plete from the raw cotton and j g 
30 per cent in many localities, as com- office places the reduction in that sec i ; i : ‘ ; es ai- ‘ 
» aces at sec- age is not materially cut they will be rec » re : , 1 P 
pared with last year’s acreage, is noted tion at between 25 and 30 per c g rially y v e rectly to the retailer. This pri will Pe 
ee ini di : ' ee ns Th , ; “nN 29 and oV per cent. able to buy goods much cheaper. And all be accomplished under on Cs eo 
special reports that have been ri 1e reduction in Georgia is believed ame feeling exists 2 .¢ : , 7 
ceived in Atlanta from various offices of to be somewhat le hz of Seas the or feeling exists among the con- the new plant recently constr by sa 
\ n Atiants ) arious ofhces ( ewnat less than at first antici- sumers. the company in Atlanta 
Rk. G. Dunn & Co. at Little Rock, New pated. Commenting upon the situation —__— Mr. Couch stat : that th \ 
: : , i i ° ) States é 1¢€ a6 
Orleans, Shreveport, Beaumont, Hous- to date, J. B. Gordon, Atlanta represen COTTON TO CONSUMER outlined to big buyers in Pitts! oi 
r e JF 4 JULI sbu ai = 
and Waco tative of the Latham-Bradshaw cotton troit, Cleveland, New York at is si 
The Little Rock office reports the re- firm of Greensbor I. C.. stated. “ . ' sale ; eorerara® a her - 
a t tock offic rts ¢ rm of Greensboro, N. ( tated, “ On Georgia Mills Plan to Sell Finished Gar- cities, with the result that s tial ” 
iction in Arkansas averaging about 25 of the main reasons why the mills will t Retailers orders were placed by many ios 
per cent in addition to about 15 per cent not buy cotton today, is because they do anemts to Rataiers hcinaties P ; —— det 
dle acreage. The New Orleans of- not believe the Southern farmers will ATLANTA, GA.—\W. D. Couch, presi- ; An 
dent of the Couch Cotton Mills, of At — 
. =o lanta, returned recently from a business . 
FINISHED COTTON FABRICS trip to several Northern cities where h¢ AUSTRALIAN WOOL S81 ATUS : 
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iT National ssociation ol ‘inish O Wor! wou . or . neuen a ; 9 . 1; 
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The accompanyi figures are com Many plants ° able to give ; eas , “ices ¢ f consideri av ; 
; ; " 34 I: I were unable t Bev" de - and ships it to the broker, the broker wool Prices and ol considering Seri: 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


G unby Jordan has been elected 
esident of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, 
lumbus, Ga., to succeed the late C. L. 
erkins. C. J. Tune was named to mem- 
n the board of directors at the 
eeting. 


r V. Perry, secretary of the Am- 

(N.Y.) Yarn Mills, has been 
elect ecretary of the trade and com- 
merce bureau of the Amsterdam Board 
Benjamin Lichman, presi- 
dent the Progressive Silk Co., of 
Amsterdam, was elected chairman. 


rade. 


K. Osigian, president of the 
Osigian Silk Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has 
sailed tor Guatemala with the intention 
of arranging for the establishment of 
branch silk plants in Central America. 


William Barnet, president of William 
Barnet & Sons Inc., shoddy manufactur- 
ers Rensselaer, N. Y., was elected 
first e-president of the Masonic 
Veterans Association of Albany, N. Y., 
at the annual meeting held in that city 
this weck 


Edward C. Collins, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Gloversville (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co., and O. L. Everest, treasur- 
er of the Kingsboro Silk Mills, also of 
Gloversville, were among the guests of 
honor at the annual meeting of the 
Gloversville Y. M. C. A. held early this 


week 


\V. H. Cooper, vice-president of S. 
Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., was 
elected president of the Chuctununda 
Gas Light Co., at the annual meeting of 


stockholders. 


A. E. Pearson, president of A. E. 
Pearson & Co., manufacturers of gloves 
and mittens, Johnstown, N. Y., has re- 


tired from the active management of the 
ipany’s plant in South Market street, 
his city. The firm will, however, con- 

e under the same name and along the 
me lines as in the past, Mr. Pearson 
etaining his interest in the corporation. 
W. A. Nealand, formerly in charge of 
tk go office of the company, has 
ed general manager and will 
take the active management of the 


Knight and C. Prescott 
leading factors in the old cor- 
f B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., of 
land, are receiving the sym- 
their many friends on the 
s week of their sister, Miss 
ght, who died at the home of 
ther sister in Boston. Miss Knight 
s the daughter of the late Robert 


lhackston, prominent broker 

talist of Greenville, S. C., has 
elected president of the recently 
organ Piedmont Section Citizens 
rr League, for the purpose of 
fight against the advance in 
rates put into effect by the 
3ell Telephone and Telegraph 
Mr. Thackston is devoting 
‘ great deal of time and energy to the 
hght, | is at present in Columbia, 
went to confer with the At- 
‘omey-(ceneral of the State and mem- 
> State Railroad Commission. 








McKissick, one of the best 
WI ll men in the South, won the 


Country Club trap-shooting contest at 
Pinehurst, N. C., last week, with a score 
of 188. Mr. McKissick is a keen sports- 
man, and is noted in South Carolina for 
his quail-shooting proclivities. 


Charles Bailey, of Fort 
Little Falls, N. Y., the 
goods manufacturers in the Mohawk 
Valley, recently returned from St. 
Petersburg, Fla., where he has passed 
many winters and where a few weeks 
ago he celebrated his 91st birthday. 


Plain and 


dean of knit 


The condition of Clarence M. Palmer, 
secretary of F. J. Shutts & Co., of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., who has been critic- 
ally ill for several weeks at the Amster- 
dam Hospital, was reported on Monday 
as having taken a turn for the worse, 
with little hope held out for his recovery. 
Mr. Palmer has been identified with the 
knit goods industry since early youth. 


John A. Gaines, agent of the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Duck Co., has resigned, 
his resignation to become effective May 
1. He became superintendent of the 
plant in 1906, and later was made agent. 


W. D. McNeill is agent and buyer for 
the newly formed Kingsville Cotton 
Mills Co., which is building a plant at 
Kingsville, Texas for the manufacture 
of cotton yarns. 


William D. Twiss, superintendent of 
the Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
been appointed agent succeeding the late 
J. I. Milliken. Mr. Twiss has been 
associated with the Everett Mills since 
1883. 


Joseph B. Jamieson, of J. B. Jamieson 
& Co., yarn merchants, Boston, arrived 
home from a two months’ vacation trip 
from California just in time to attend 
the convention in Boston, last week, of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. It was the most ex- 
tended vacation that Mr. Jamieson has 
ever taken in his long business career. 


Edward A. Faust, superintendent for 
the Aspinook Co. at Jewett City, Ct., 
completed his 25th year of business con- 
nections with that corporation Saturday. 
In recognition of the the 
office force and overseers presented 
him with a Knights Templar charm, the 
presentation being made by Lloyd G 
Buckingham, paymaster. 


occasion, 


James E. Coburn, agent of the An- 
droscoggin Mills, was last week elected 
second vice-president of the Lewiston 
(Me.) Chamber of Commerce, at the 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of that organization. 


George S. Lewis, who recently became 
general manager of the plant of the 
Page Needle Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
was formerly general manager of the 
Savage Arms Co., and the Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co., also of Chicopee Falls. 


Robert Mathewson, who has just 
joined the forces of the Standard Proc- 
essing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
spending a few days in that city. His 
headquarters will be at Philadelphia. He 
was formerly connected with the Aber- 


foyle Manufacturing Co. at Chester, 
Pa. 


Philip Polak, of the New York office 
of Thos. H. Ball, who recently recovered 
from a long illness, will sail Saturday, 


April 30, on the “ New Amsterdam.” for 
Europe. He will visit his parents at The 
Hague, and also spend some time in 
Switzerland. He plans to be away for 
at least six months. 


E. B. Filsinger, of Lawrence & Co., 
was one of the speakers at the luncheon 
on Friday of the Pan-American Ad- 
vertising Association, at the Hotel 
Astor. He spoke on “Argentine Mar- 
kets.” 


Clark F. Ross, who resigned as direc- 
tor of sales and advertising for S. S. 
Miller, manufacturer of hosiery, Read- 
ing, Pa, has entered into special ad- 


vertising management service in Phil- 
adelphia. 
Arthur I. Darman of Woonsocket, 


R. I., head of the firm of the Arthur | 
Darman Co. wool tops, noils, etc., with 
a plant and office at Woonsocket and an 
office in Boston, last week was nominat- 
ed to succeed himself as a director of 
the Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce. 


Robert J. Belcher, superintendent of 
the Pocasset Manufacturing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., since 1914 has resigned, 
his resignation is to take effect the end 
of this month. 


Chester Eddy, for several years assist- 
ant superintendent at the plant of the 


Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co., last 
week severed his connection with that 
plant. 


Robert Kennett has become overseer 
of dyeing at the Holt, Gant & Holt Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Co., Elon College, 
N. C. He was formerly associated with 
the White Oak Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Guy Dikerson has resigned as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Jones 
boro (Tenn.) Cotton Mills and has been 
succeeded by R. V. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Porter, formerly of 


Arthur C. Phillips, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Saranac Mill, of the 
American Woolen Co., at North Smith 
field, R. I., recently resigned that posi- 
tion and has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of the weaving depart- 
ment of a worsted mill at Corrina, Me. 


William 
with 


formerly connected 
Mass., recently 
assumed his duties as overseer of weav- 
ing at the plant of the Coronet Worsted 
Mill, Mapleville, R. I 


Fagan, 


mills at Franklin, 


George Catalow, for 10 years over- 
seer of carding at the Centreville, R. IL, 
mill of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., this 
week assumed his duties as superinten- 
dent of carding at the three mills of the 
same corporation at Manchaug, Mass. 
His successor at Centreville has not 
been chosen. Last Saturday overseers, 
the office force and em- 
ployes of the Centreville mill in bidding 
Mr. Catalow farewell presented to him 
a diamond and ruby studded Knights 
Templar charm and a gold watch chain. 


members of 


Frank A. Kerr, overseer of 
at the Centreville, R. I 
R. Knight, Inc., elected president 
and Clifford Eccleston, overseer of 
carding at the Arctic, R. I., mill of the 
same corporation was named secretary 


spinning 
mill of B. B. & 


was 





of a permanent baseball association 
organized last week by the Knight em 
ployes in this corporation’s mills in the 
Pawtuxet Valley including the mill 
villages of Lippitt, Jackson, Riverpoint, 
Arctic, Centreville, Natick and Pontiac 


H. A. Fifield has accepted the position 
as second hand in the card room for the 
Mount Vernon Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. Mr 
Adams, Mass. 


Fifield comes from 


William H. Walsh has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills. Mr 
Walsh was formerly employed for the 
Oregon City (Ore.) Woolen Manufac 
turing Co. 


G. H. Jepson, superintendent for the 
Stephenson Underwear Co., South Bend, 
Ind., for a number of years, has resign- 
ed his position with that company. He 
is succeeded by his son, Forrest Jepson, 
who has been employed with the Ste- 
phenson Underwear Co. for several 
years. Mr. Jepson intends to retire 
from mill life, and later may take up 
farming, as he is the owner of a large 
farm in Vermont 


\W. J. Battye, designer for the Wright 
Textile Co., Philadelphia, has resigned 
his position with that company. 


W. S. Partridge has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Oella 
Mills, W. J. Dickey & Sons, Oella, Md 
Mr. Partridge Franklin, 
Mass. 


comes from 


Joseph H. Ridings, overseer of finish- 
ing for the Phoenix Woolen Co., Staf- 
ford, Conn. has severed his connections 
with that company to accept a similar 
position with the Bay State Mills, 
(American Woolen Co.), Lowell, Mass 


Martin O'Toole, overseer of finishing 
for the Bay State Mills, (American 
Woolen Co.), Lowell, Mass., for a num- 
ber of years has severed his connection 
with that company. 


A. FE. Forward has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Na- 
tional Woolen Co., Cleveland, O. Mr. 


Forward comes from Norwich, Conn. 


Peter M. Crofts has accepted the posi- 
tion as second hand in the card 
for the Oregon City (Ore.) 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
from Philadelphia. 


room 
Woolen 
Crofts comes 


Albert Lodge has accepted the posi- 
tion as second hand in the dye house 
for La Porte Woolen Mills, La Porte, 
Ind. Mr. Lodge comes from Philadel- 
phia 


J. F. Rigney has accepted the posi- 
tion as second hand in the finishing for 
the Merrimack Woolen Co., Lowell 
Mass. Mr. Rigney comes from Provi 


dence, R. I. 


Joseph Donahue, overseer of carding 
at the plant of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co., is at the Woonsocket, R. L., 
hospital suffering with a fractured right 
leg, cuts and bruises as the 
being struck by an automobile whil 
waiting for an electric car at Blackstone, 
Mass., last Saturday night. With Me 
Donahue at the time was his wife, who 
was struck by the same machine. 
She escaped, however, with a 
shaking up. 


re sult of 


also 


severe 
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L. Carpent Charl H. Fish, Arnold Francis Payne, John Porteous, Isaac T 
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re! | Ralph Lawson, Fred C. M: Tobin 

De IX h Moller, Ernest L. Mor Medal Committec Frank W. Rey- 
] Neil ; e Nichols, George nolds, chairman; Benjamin C. Chace, 


Proceedings of N. A. C. M. Spring Convention 


Employment, Research, Production and Sales Problems Discussed and Attendance Large—President Sounds Noie 


N audiences nearly 200, includ 
ng a large number ladies, at 
tended the opening session of the 

on Wednesday’ evening 
and though the formal reports were 
rece \ spect attention, and 
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whicl ow « 
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S | S the fullest 
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Jr., Philip Dana, Randall N. Durfee, 


Frederick A. Flather, John S. Lawrence, 


Fred H. McDevitt. 
Resolutions Committee: John S. Law- 
rence, chairman; C. F. Broughton, Ran- 


dall N. Durfee, Charles H. Fish, Frank 
J. Hale, F. 


W. Reynolds, W. Frank 


Optimism and Recommends Railroad Reorganization 


nomic publicist and acute interpreter ot 
economic facts, John Moody The 
main theme of Mr. Moody’s article is 
the necessity, the inevitableness and the 


desirability upon 
of a 
liquidation ot 


reason 
ough 


which 





ground of right 
continued thor- 
the position in 
has been left by the 


| every 


long 


and 


the world 


Rufus R. Wilson 


Secretary 
id the beneficent aspects of this 
n are brought out in part by 
# 
llows 
the world will in time’ be 


and placed on its feet by the 





men and the sweat of men’s 
a fundamental fact which we 
] uth in. Eruptions may 
acks take place, revolutions 
d debts may even be re- 
he liquidation of the war 
W ‘ less go on in one 
I | have ts ct on 
nomic history during 
il ns \n 1 i marked 
limination all in 
such as we have re- 
n tl igh 
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| 1d which y art 
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» mm lity prices - 
S | 1 latively high 
( 1 perhaps an 
‘ level But 
s will 1 shortlived an 
trend will again be 
little while 
t i t be too strongly er 
hat tl predict . Jone 


downward trend in commodity and 
money prices does not presage an ab- 
sence of real prosperity. On the con- 


trary, as already pointed out, it implies 
prosperity. Every day, with declining 


prices, the cost of living is falling and 
the buying power of the dollar in- 
creasing. Thus falling wages are not 
curtailing the consuming power of the 
masses at all; stationary wages are in- 
creasing that consuming power. And 


as industry revives at lower levels, and 


the cost of living recedes, a relatively 
full consuming power will be main- 
tained. Further than this, the profits 


and manufacturers on 
but in greater volume 
prosperity. 


merchants 
smaller margins 
make f iT 


hus 


lu \ 
always 


an unusually able observer 
points the way to a sure, if slow, re- 
turn to normal conditions. The task of 
the hour is one which makes impera 


tive appeal to every individual. 
secretary 


If your 
is to effectively discharge his 


part of this common task, he will need 
vour advice and assistance at every 
stage.” 


Reports of Treasurer and Committees 
The report of Treasurer W. Irving 
Bullard showed that the association had 


a halance on the right side of the 
ledger, but that receipts had shrunk 
somewhat in sympathy with general 
business conditions; no reference was 


Second Session of N 
WE 


day 


session held Thurs- 
morning, April 21, at 9.30 
devoted to the considera- 
tion of “ Problems of Employment and 
Housing.” President Lowe introduced 
chairman of the meeting John A. 
Perkins, agent of the Harmony Mills, 
Cohoes, N. Y. Mr. Perkins referring 
to himself an eleventh-hour 
tion said that the selfish attitude of the 
building trade at the present time would 
onvert us into a generation of cave 
unless some change occurred 
The housing ques- 


second on 


i 1 
O CIOCK, Was 
as 


as selec- 


dwellers 


n the near future 
ly 


tion generally was one of great im- 
| tance especially to the better class 
tizenship of the country. He was 


ifraid we were depending too much at 
the present time upon the immigrants to 
supply our future citizens. 


rhe first speaker was William R. Bas- 


set, of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., 
New York City. Mr. Basset did not 
confine himself to the subject on the 


program, but branched off into the more 
general proposition of the relation of 
the industrial unit to its employes. War 
babies were already experiencing a 
high mortality and only efficient indus- 
trial units could hope to survive, and 
this survival would depend in part upon 
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made to inventory losses so it to be 
presumed that the organizatio: 5 es. 
caped this fashionable malad ins 
dustrial finance. 

The reports of the various 1 inent 
committees were read by ary 
Wilson and are printed in fi an- 
other column. These and tl ports 
of the treasurer and secretar ap- 
proved by formal vote. 

The feature of President | S an 
nual address, which will be fo n an- 
other column, was the note siness 
optimism that he sounded, ar 5 
commendations for the reors 
of New England railroads; s his 
opinion that, if the latter bi nks = 
of important western trunk with = 
New England ports as thei nals 
much better and cheaper s | E 
result to New England shiy : 

Many of those who att tl 
business meeting and concert gered 
in the hotel lobbies or restaura 
hour or more after adjourn ; 
the social intercourse, rew 
business talks that are quit im- : 
portant as the convention etings = 
themselves in stimulating attendance 





Many of those who were acc anied 
by ladies enjoyed dancing and, with the 
possible exception of the bar t that 
closed the convention functions, the 
Wednesday evening session con- 
cert were generally regarded as_ the = 
most enjovable of the latte: = 
° 
A. C. M. Convention 
their adopting the right a to- : 
ward their employes. As ai stan > 
of the right kind of relat t = 


tained between an industrial 

its employes he named existing ag! 
ment between Cleveland clothi 
facturers and their workers. B 

war some of the larger m: 

ers of that city formed a mar 

ers’ clothing association, and 

put the unions out of existen 
International Ladies’ Garment 
came into existence later a1 ring 
the war the relations between 
turers and employes were 

and rendered more satisfacto1 1 
the present time the Clevelat gre 
ment between manufacturers and work 
ers had become quite pern I 


an 
0/4 


very much of a model to th 
large. By the terms of th g : 
ment the workers recognized 


shop, and also the principle of 
on the basis of production. 1 turt : 
of labor by this agr« t has 

been largely reduced. 
The union and the manufact 


over 


last December and discussed s 
tion of reducing wages, and « t was 
jointly agreed upon; but th« 1a 
turers waived the reduction, rring 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 





ViODEL THIRTY CONE WINDER 


One of the essential qualities of a cone of knitting 
yarn—the most important—is free, even unwinding 


on the knitting machine. 


Foster winding adds this quality to the Spinners’ 


product. 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—-Continued 


act until April 1. At a meeting held 
recently in Ne York the extent of the 
cut had not been decided upon, but the 
un has decided t accept the reduc 
tion whatever it might be. Mr. Basset 
went to say that the question of con 
nuity the employment is a difficult 
proposition, but the Cleveland manu- 
acturers ould not do it unless they 
hieved some unity of purpose between 
hat city, Rochester, New York, and 
ther lothing centers 
Asked by Capt. William P. White, of 
Lowell, whether continuous employ 
ment could not be maintained by an- 
ticipating lower costs, Mr. Basset re- 
plied, that in October, November and 
December of last year clothing business 
could not be procured at any price. In 
his opinion continuity of labor could 
only be secured on a large scale by the 
stabilization of raw materials 
Employe Representation 
Kmploye Representation in Man- 
agement” was then discussed by Robert 


L. Wilson, of the Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Wilson gave a strong, 
sensible talk from the viewpoint of ex- 
perience gained in mill management. 
Employe representation in the mill or 
factory was very desirable, but was no 
panacea, would not cure all ills, but 
considered on its merit was of consid 
erable value. The workingman had the 
right to have something to say as to his 
working conditions, wages and his in- 
dustrial environment Shop commit- 


necessarily 

met the 
of any particular organization 
ner impossible to 


tees were not antagonistic 


difficulties 
ina 


to but 


trade unions, 
man 
trade unions which, as 
a whole, 


Shop 


were militant organizations 

not prevent 
disputes. Employes must be 
though they were a part of 


the organization, and if changes 


committees would 


industrial 
treated 


aS 


major 





were to be made it would be advisable 
for the management to consult frankly 
with its own committee, otherwise the 
work of establishing better relations 
might be swept away immediately 

The workingman cannot be fooled, 
and can oftentimes see things as clearly 
as his employer. Speaking from exper 
ence, Mr Wilson said that the chief 
problem was to get the mill committee 
to accept respon lity as they are un 
der continuous criticism from their own 
associates. It less the form than the 
spirit in which the shop committee 1s 
formed that is of chief account km 
ployers should take thei mittees 
into their confidence,  utilizu the 
knowledge possessed by the men, dis 
cussing matters with them frankly. Mr 
Wilson suggested that it would be quite 
unwise to attempt to have a committec 
consent to a reduction of wages. They 
ought not to be asked to decide any 
such proposition 

Before introducing the next speaker, 
Chairman Perkins said that the textile 
trade had ever been an open shop, and 
would remain = one [his statement 


was received with applause 


Industrial Housing 


The third address of the morning 
was given by Leslie H. Allen, of Fred 
Yr. Ley & C Springfield, Mass., on 

Industrial Housing: A Burden on the 
Textile Industry.” Mr. Allen said that 
textile emplovers house a larger pro- 
portion of employes than any other in- 
dustry. Housing was an important ele 
ment production. It was, neverthe 
less, a real burden day upon the tex 
tile industry, especially in the cotton 
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section. Mills, apparently, were getting 
from under by raising rents or by the 
plan of to employes. From a 
strictly financial standpoint it was bet- 
ter for a mill to sell its houses at a loss 
than to them through 


selling 


carry a course 
of years. The chairman remarked that 
the Harmony Mills owned about 600 
houses, and he thought that a mill cor- 


ought to hang their 


properties 


poration 
housing 


on to 
The general discussion was opened by 
M. Dunlop, of John 
thrown silk manufacturers, New 
Mr. Dunlop said he had no 
to offer, but would simply 
fact that in their line of mills 
not 


George 
Sons, 
York 
panacea 
state the 
they had reduced wages, and that 
they were running on full The 
idea of quality should be into 
the mind of This 
would change the atmosphere and lead 
to employment at good 
wages. Between employer and employe 
there should always be the best of good 
feeling 

Referring to the housing problem Mr. 
Dunlop said that textile companies 
should build houses for their help when 
things looked blackest and when build- 


Dunlop’s 


time. 
instilled 
every employe. 


continuous 


ing costs were lowest 

Referring to the extreme fluctuations 
in the price of raw silk which worked 
up trom an average pre-war price of 


$4.00 to $18 a pound, and then started 
to go down as if bent upon breaking 


Third Session of N. 


HE third session, held Thursday 

afternoon, brought together about 
seventy-five members and guests, which 
is probably attendance for a 
technical session of the Association, at 
least in recent years. Four excellent 
papers were presented, and they were 
followed by a brief but interesting dis- 
cussion in which some of the best known 
technical authorities the 
dustry participated. 


a record 


in textile in- 


Technical Research in the Textile 
Industry 

The session was opened promptly at 

o'clock by Russell B. Lowe, presi- 
dent of the association, who turned the 
chair over to F. W. Reynolds, chairman 
of the research committee. After brief 
introductory remarks on the importance 


of industrial research, Mr. Reynolds in- 


troduced Benjamin T. Brooks, of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York, 
as the first speaker. Mr. Brooks has 
a wide knowledge of technical research 
and combines the enthusiasm of the 


theorist with the practical viewpoint of 


the manufacturer and business man. He 
spoke largely on the organization of 
research work for a body such as the 
National Association 


Not Work for Spare Time 


After pointing out the popular fallacy 
that chemistry 
search, 


has a monopoly of re- 
idea which exists probably 
chemists the 
ot trained 
in the methods of research, Mr. Brooks 
pointed the part that engineering 
investigation plays in original studies, 
and urged team play between different 
classes of men. While 
the need of universities 
theoretical 


an 


because constitute casily 


largest class technical men 


out 


acknowledging 

to 
fundamental 
tions, the speaker warned against thrust 


carry on 


and investiga- 


me research burdens onto schools 
{ater in his remarks Mr. Brooks re 
verted t this connection of schools 


its pre-war record, Mr. Dunlop said 
they called their workmen together and 
explained the situation. The employes 
worked harder, more intelligently and 
loyally. Wages were not reduced. Mr. 
Dunlop made it apparent that he tries 
all expedients before that of cutting 
wages and in passing, gave the follow- 
ing advice to the cotton men present: 
“Get a chemist who does not know any- 
thing about the cotton and 
put him in charge of your mill, and if 
he is a good chemist he will tell you a 
lot you never knew before.” Continu 
ing, Mr. Dunlop said: “Give me _ the 
pick of the help and I can pay 10 per 
cent. higher wages than my competitor, 
and beat him out.” Labor costs would 
be reduced without cutting wages. 

Following Mr. Dunlop, Capt. William 
P. White, of Lowell, spoke at length. 
He said that textile corporations, as 
such, ought not to engage in housing 
operations, an independent organization 
ought to be formed for this purpose 
dissociated from the manufacturing 
end proper. The textile mill building 
houses digs a pit for itself. Mr. White 
went on to say further that it was from 
the church that manufacturers would 
have to look for most drastic criticism. 
The meeting adjourned at 12.15. The 
papers of Messrs. Basset, Wilson, Allen 
and Dunlop are reproduced at length 
under the heading, “ Convention Papers 
and Addresses.” 


A. C. M. Convention 


with industrial research, and stated that 
the work cannot be done effectively in 
the spare time of a professor or anyone 
else. Time is altogether too important 
to wait upon the uncertain results ob- 
tained in the spare time of men who are 
already very busy, and students are not 
sufficiently trained to do work of value, 
even under good direction. 


business, 


Not a Road to Easy Money 
The speaker took pains to counteract 


any impression that research offers a 





W. Irving Bullard 
Treasurer 


road to easy money, and stated that th 


cause has suffered from a few enthus 
iasts who have held this view. He 
stated that all who had experience in 


the development of industrial processes 
know that the of laboratory 
search is the smallest part of the total, 
and pointed out that this is one reas 
why the National 
Manufacturers can 


cost ré 


Association of Cot? 


prosecute 


industrial 


research to great advanta: 
bers having in their plants 
equipment to try out on 

with a minimum of delay 


such 


ideas 
the laboratory. 


as 


have 


been 


He drew 


the case usually presented 


persons where 


a 


few th 


spent in laboratory investis 


million 
and 


ment. 
notable 


stated 


Ss in 


it 


return almost 
that 


was 
policy for anyone to enter 
this basis with no provis 
tical industrial adaptation 
To strengthen this 
» discoveries were 
idea given of the amount of 
sary to make them indust: 


Cooperative Work Recon 
Mr. Brooks believes th 
of one or two men working 
oping anything of great 
ceedingly remote, and shi 


chief characteristic of moc 
work is group cooperati 


thinkin 


g. 


a research organization 
things down upon them f1: 
oratory of Olympian seclu 
humorously 


ferred 
“ secre 
ufactu 
stated 


ts 
rers 
that 


most 


Imagine 


t 


Manufacturers 


t 


t« 


they 


passed through a stage 


has been much prized. 


great 


1 


The best type of mar 
Ass 
Brooks thought, was one 
scientific 


search 


very 
than t 


work 


broad 


he 


man 


for 


who 


the 


” or “tricks” wh 


tr 
has 


a 


many years in close applic: 
problems, although he wu: 
men to cooperate. 


In closing, Mr. Brooks s 


would not recommend the 


research 


laboratory 
owned by the Association 


or 


t 


until after a trial of resea1 
ing three or four years, 
utilize 


facilities of such institutions as / 
Inc., Cambridge 
P +4 
Brooks’ address will 


the 
D. Lit 
the N\ 
Mr. 


tle, 
{ellon 


Association 


to 


Institute, 


another page of this issu 


Specifications and Methods of Testirs 


The 


next 


} 


Jury, of the United States 


New 


York, 


specifications 


methoc 
that 


ities O 


Is of 


methods 


paper Was 
and discuss 
for cotton 

testing. Mr 


of 


f fabrics are next 


to the processes by which 
but that unfortunately the 


testing 


is 


not 


well 


rT 


spoke of the remarkable 
in the manufacture of 
mobile tires during the 


and attributed this largely 
information 


nical 


f 


fibres, yarns and fabrics 

The speaker stated that 
turers generally find it ot 
ply two kinds of tests, one 


the 
the 


qt 


mine 
The 
tests, 
The 


1 


be the 


effect 
raw material, and the ot! 


iality 


ot 
ot 


raw 


mat 


determi! 


( 


1 
l 


t 


a 


obtained 


abi 


their process 


the quality ot 


former 


and 


most 


the 
measure 


were 


of 


latter 
strength 


fin 


define 


as 


important 


ee 
textile material, particulat 


no acc 


tance 


“urate 
to wea 


r, 


means 


ageing 


an 


} 


1 


iended 


\ 
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~ esses, and the strength test is 

upon in a general way as an 

| quality test. Mr. Jury stated 

hasers of such fabrics as drills, 

ind osnaburgs now realize the 

,dva s to be gained by subjecting 

thes rics to tests in order to deter- 

ther they are of the necessary 

nd are becoming more insis- 
uniformity. 

Il ed of standardizing tests used 

facturers and consumers, and 

them into general use was 

it, so that comparable results 

xpected on the same fabrics. 


It was to fill this need that the test 

th f Committee .D-13 of the 
Amet Society for Testing Materials 
wel iblished. 


li ng, Mr. Jury referred to the 
work which Committee D-13 is now 
or the development of tests 
fibres, test methods and 
for yarns, and _ specifica- 
ns tolerances for fabrics, partic- 

hanical fabrics. He pointed 
the establishment of standards 
ssarily be the result of coop- 
tion between manufacturers and con- 


+} ior 
ret! or 


p t ns 





sumers, and hoped that the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
woulde t only endorse the textile 


standards of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, but that it would 

perate in an effort to promulgate the 
se of these as generally as_ possible. 


Effect of Moisture on Tensile Strength 
ntroducing the next paper, “ The 

Moisture Upon Tests of Cot- 
and Yarns,” by Prof. 
ree B. Haven, of the Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., the chairman spoke of the very 
luable work that Prof. Haven has 
lone in textile testing. 


T 
re 
Eftect 


Fabrics 


\bout eight years ago, Prof. Haven 
stated, the subject of textile testing 
ame to the attention of the Massa- 
Institute of Technology, as a 
sult problems which manufactur 
rs put to them for solution. A tex- 
tory has been equipped to 
se problems and a description 
ratory was given, with slides 
me of the equipment. The 
llowed in textile testing were 
ned 
On the most disturbing elements 
ting of textiles, Prof. Haven 
presence of moisture. Al- 

xtile fibres are highly hygro- 
SCOf nd the presence of moisture 
xerts onsiderable effect from the 
si] neth of the product, many 
fabr reasing from 50 to 75 per 
cent rength due to natural mois- 
s therefore evident that in 
st thoroughly and in such a 
furnish a basis of com- 
it the effect of moisture must 

nto consideration. 
thods of testing widely used 
me dry,” standard atmos- 
lition, and correction for 
Sti nethods. Prof. Haven de- 
procedure followed with all 
se 1 ds and pointed out the ad- 

1 disadvantages of each. 
bone dry” method there is 

of accurate weighing and 
tv for undue speed in test- 

g standard atmosphere condi- 
hor was stated to be better, but 

expensive dehumidifying 
at certain seasons, and is 
t practical for mills to take 
rrection for moisture method 


it +} 


was stated to be probably the 
practical and useful procedure 
With the aid of numerous lantern 
slides, Prof. Haven described tests con- 
ducted at the Institute which represent 
a wide range of experiments on dif- 
ferent fabrics. In addition to showing 
the effect of moisture’ on 
strength, the effect of heat was also 
shown, there being no appreciable loss 
in strength of cotton fabrics as a re- 
sult of exposure to temperatures of 220- 
230 degrees F. for periods up to four- 
teen hours. The speaker showed that 
heavy fabrics and rubberized goods do 
not regain moisture as quickly as light 
fabrics; that different weights and con- 
structions do not all gain in strength in 


most 


tensile 





James Thomson 
Chairman Arrangements Committee 


the same proportion due to added mois 
ture, the gain being greatest in the 
heavier fabrics; and explained the rate 
of increase in tensile strength with re- 
lation to the weight of the fabric. In 
closing, Prof Haven spoke of the work 
now in progress at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. A summary 
of this paper will be found elsewhere in 
this issue, and it is hoped that it may 
be printed more fully, with illustrations, 
in a later issue. 


Research in the Sizing of Cotton 


The last address in the Thursday after- 
Everett H. Hinck 
Scrymser & Co., New 
York, whose subject was “ Necessity of 
Research in Sizing of Cotton Warps.” 
The lack of appreciation of what good 
sizing means to a mill, and the lack of 
attention devoted to the details of the 
process by plant executives were pointed 
out by Mr. Hinckley, who has made a 
very extensive study of the subject. He 
appreciated the difficulty in checking up 
and controlling the process and mad 
numerous constructive suggestions 

Mr. Hinckley that the in 
creased cost of weaving and the loss ot 
output resulting from improper 
may easily amount to sev« ral times th 
entire cost of slashing in spite of the 
most careful loom adjustments, and the 
benefits of humidification systems. The 
process of slashing is so rapid that any 


noon session was by 


lev, of Borne, 


showed 


sizing 


error in judgment of the operator ex 
tends considerable quantity of 
product, and results in a corresponding 
amount of damage before correction 
can be made. When all the conditions 
are realized, it is evident that greater 
effort should be made to obtain def- 


over a 


inite and concrete information on the 
sizing and then to estab- 
lish those conditions under such a sys- 
tem as to make it practically impossible 
to deviate very far from them 

After touching upon yarn defects and 
their effect in weaving, Mr. Hinckley 
outlined the object of sizing and the 
SIX Important conditions in the process 
of slashing, discussing starches, sizing 
compounds, cooking the mixture, apply- 
ing the sizing to the yarn, conditions of 
drying, and mechanical condition of the 
slasher. He that these points 
need accurate determination under con- 
trolled conditions, and suggested 
the best could be 
the mill. 


conditions of 


stated 


how 
results obtained in 


Cooperation of Textile Schools 

In closing, Mr. Hinckley urged that 
investigations to determine various fac- 
tors in connection with warp sizing be 
carried out partly in the textile schools 
and partly in the mill. He stated that 
the instruction staffs of the schools are 
busily occupied with their regular work 


and that additional instructors would 
be required, but that the knowledge 
which would be secured by the mills 


and the practical viewpoint which would 
be obtained by the instructors, would 


more than balance the extra expens« 
The manufacturers of machinery and 
the dealers supplying sizing materials 


would also cooperate with the mills and 
furnish suitable directors for tests, in 
fact, they have done this to a limited 
extent with satisfactory results, and a 
wider application of this cooperative 
idea would lead to results which would 
be mutually valuable. Mr. Hinckley’s 
paper will be found on another page of 
this issue 

Discussion 

At the 
Chairman Reynolds 
thanks of the Association and the re- 
search committee to Dr 3rooks, Mr 
Jury, Prof. Haven, and Mr. Hinckley, 
for their papers, and invited all present 
to join in a discussion. 

KENNETH Motter. I should like to 
ask Prof. Haven whether he thinks it 
would ever be feasible, instead of plot- 
ting 
moisture 


the last 
expressed the 


conclusion of 


paper, 


correction curves on a basis of 
regain, to follow it on a basis 
of temperature and 
whether the moisture regain is 
enough allied to temperature 


tive humidity to the 


relative humidity ; 
closely 
and rela 
give same com 
parison? 

Pror. HAVEN 
ture regain is simply an advance step 
beyond the temperature and the humid 
ity present at the That is, by 
knowing the plots with reference to re 


that 


The amount of mois 


time 


gain will take place in certain 
curves of temperature and humidity 
Answering your question in a_ broad 


way, I should say, yes, it is possible to 


do that, but with slightly more compli 
cation. I would like, if I may, to ask 
the question myself of Mr. Hartshorne 

Witt1AmM D. HartsHorne. I do not 
know as I understand Mr. Mol 
l It is certainly true that 
moisture that is present 
in the air is dependent on the tempera- 
ture, but you have got to supply the 
will not be there, and 
unless you have the moisture, you will 


quite 
er’s reference 
the amount ot 


moisture or it 


not have the strength, in my experience. 


The moisture is what adds to the 
strength, and without it you will not 
have it. Of course there are other con- 


much indeed. It 
material 


ditions that vary very 


depends on th 


CHAIRMAN I understan 
Mr. Moller’s this: If vor 


had a certain temperature and a cert 


eTtail 


relative humidity, could you correct thi 
without 


REYNOLDS 


question 1s 


tests determining the actual 


amount of moisture present in the fal 


ric? Is that so, Mr. Moller? 

Mr. Moiter. Yes 

Pror. Haven. It would be one n 
step, a little more complicated, ut | 
think from the temperature and th 


humidity in the air it would be pe 


tectly easy to make a pretty good 


«all i 
lation of what the regain will bx Is 
that right, Mr. Hartshorne? 

Mr. Hartrsnorne. I think that is a 


conclusion from your own experiment 
They show it very well 

CHAIRMAN REYNOLDS 
other questions? 


Are there any 


Mr. HArTSHORNE, | like to 
ask Prof. Haven one question—What 
he thinks the size of the varn and th 
amount of 


would 


twist in it have to do with 
in strength of the fabrics? 
HAVEN I cannot say, M: 
Hartshorne, what the amount of twist 
would have to do with it. All of thos 
mechanical fabrics, as I understand it 
were twisted by the 
twist in 


the increase 
PRror 


ordinary rule fo: 
yarn. I have not experimented 
yet with varying twists; I should be glad 
to make a study of that in a general 
way, what increased strength from it 
creased twist would be. I do know that 
that is being investigated, but so far as 
actual size, it would seem that the lar 
ger the size of yarn the greater its in 
crease in strength due to moisture 

Mr. HartsHorne. I was. thinking 


about what effect the moisture has upon 


increasing the amount of twist within 
the fabric 
Pror. Haven. I don’t think I could 


give that 

Mr. Motter. I wonder how much th 
hygroscopic properties of the size have 
to do with increasing the strength of 
warps? That is, is the strength due to 
the material that is put in or due to 
what it does to the yarn? Does it 
change the condition of the yarn so that 
it takes on more moisture and therefor: 
gives a greater strength in weaving, o1 
is that added strength all due to th: 
material which is put in the slashing? 

Mr. HINcKiey. In answer to that 
question, I think it is due to the added 
material. 

Mr. Jury [ would like to 
Hinckley if he will say what he 
ers a maximum increase in strength ol 


ask Mr 


onsid 


tained by the sizing of yarn, and what 
kind of material gives the greatest in- 
crease in strength 


Mr. Hinckiey. I will answer the 
question the other way about. What 
kind of material gives the highest 
crease in strength? There seems to lx 
a question of cementing the fibres to 
each other It is not an increased 
strength in the fibre itself: it is an in 
creased strength so that the fibres d 
not slip over each other. As you art 


with the breaking of text'l 
fibres, such as cotton, you know that you 
break very few fibres: you simply pul’ 
the fibres from each other. Animal glue 
gives the maximum strength and I have 
never carried that to any extent bi 
yond where you get 75 per cent. B 


familiar 


selecting a very nice grade of zlu 
can get very much greater 
to the strength that glu 
an ordinary joint. Of course 
depend on well it 
into the fabric. 


streneth up 
would give in 
that would 


how was squeezed 
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JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 
34 Thomas Street Th 
New York 





VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
SPINDLES 670,000 Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum__ 15,300,000 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 





GINGHAMS: AFC, Utility, Three Star, Seersuckers, Staple, Bookfold Chambray: 
Hampshire Fine Gingham, 27 and 32 in. wide 


CHAMBRAYS: 19000 Range, Invincible Suiting, Romper Cloth, 32 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Fancy): 1921, Smyrna, 26 and 27 in. wide 
1701, 1501, 1301, 1101, 36 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Plain): Daisy, Fleecedown, Iris, Tunis, 1921, Panola, Trinada, 
Ponceta, Tacuna, Pamela, 25 and 27 in. wide 
2601, 2701, 2801, 32 in. wide 
Daisy, Fleecedown, Domet, 1501, 901, 1101, 36 in. 
wide 


TICKINGS, DENIMS, OLIVE DRAB TWILL, MUSLINS, LANGDON G.B. and 
LANGDON 76, GRAY GOODS, SEAMLESS BAGS, TOWELING 


WORSTED GOODS: 
Serges Vigereaux Mixtures Poplins Panamas Knitting Yarns 





COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 





ind Writer on Textile Sub- 


up discussion which opened 
ck was devoted to the gen- 
t of “ Production and Sales 

The Chairman of the meet- 
harles T. Plunkett, president 
rkshire Cotton Manufactur- 
\dams, Mass. Mr. Plunkett, 
n general to the importance 
lations between cotton grow- 
spinners, welcomed the first 
speaker of the morning, David R. Coker, 
of Harts 





referring 
of good 


ers and 


lle, S. C., referring to the 
work he had done investigating the 
growing and culture of cotton, and said 
that Mr. Coker, after eight years’ ab- 
meetings of the associa- 
a very welcome visitor. 


sence m 
tion, was 


Grower and Spinner 


Mr. Coker in opening said the South 
was in desperate need of sympathetic 


consideration by the cotton spinning 





industry and suggested a bureau of 
spinners to study conditions surround- 
ng present day cotton production and 
marketing 
The South, continued Mr. Coker, had 
never | an adequate return for the 
of cotton except for brief 
r Rapidly advancing cotton 
‘es in 1919 and 1920 did more harm 





to sections of the population. 
spent recklessly and the 
f the foreign and colored 
ll population of the South was worse 
w tl t was before the rapid rise 
t A general bird’s eye view 
conditions regarding grow- 

g and marketing of the crop was 
Mr. Coker. Present price 
was about 50 per cent. under 
cost. All kinds of seed, 
and indifferent, were being 
gnorance of the character of 
was general. Certain co- 
eties were adopting plans 
surely bring them to grief. 
rse share cropper often made 
na year than a West Vir- 
would make in a 48-hour 


ri S 


lose of his talk, Mr. Coker 
1 a large number of ques- 
nterest in his paper being 
Chairman Plunkett said 
had been a revelation and 
w the value of the negro 
the grower today compared 
the war. Replying, Mr. 
that it was better then than 
gave the usual southern ex- 
f the presumed fact, but went 
that present conditions af- 
merely the negro, but all 
the production of cotton. 
asked whether a planter 
any statistics as to the 
bor consumed in raising the 
the reply was in the nega- 


) 
= 
. 
Fourth Session of N. 
HI urth session was called to or- 
T d y President Lowe on Friday 
morning 9:30 A M. He introduced 
roW nolds, chairman of the medal 
-ommittcc. to make the annual presenta- 
von of ‘he association’s medal for the 
aan netive contribution during the 
veat t e development of the cotton 
justry. The recipient on this occa- 
son was Professor Melvin T. Cope- 
iand, of Harvard University School of 
Busine Administration. The medal 
was suitably inscribed characterizing 
Prof. Copeland as “International Sta- 
The g 
iv 
ng was 
th 
ng | 


A. C. M. Convention 


tive. President Lowe inquired whether 
it was true that 70 days were sufficient 
to harvest the crop on a small one- 
horse farm. Mr. Coker said that he 
thought 120 days would be nearer the 
fact. 

Standardization of Textile Products 


“The Standardization of Textile 
Products” was then discussed by S. 
H. Ditchett, editor of the Dry Goods 
Economist, New York City. Mr. Ditch- 
ett confessed that he had nothing very 
definite to offer the manufacturers pres- 
ent but came there with the object of 
giving them the result of his experi- 
ence in interviewing jobbers and re- 
tailers in various sections of the coun- 





Chas. T. Plunkett 
Chairman of Fourth Session N. A. C. M. 


try. He had not found sectional prefer- 
ences for certain styles and patterns so 
common as in previous days. Retail- 
ers, he thought, were generally able to 
foresee the character of the forthcom- 
ing demand and it would be a good 
thing if mills were able to ascertain the 
probable trend for certain colors and 
patterns. His investigation indicated an 
aggregation of varied opinions and gen- 


eral information gained somewhat too 
intangible to be of definite service. Mr. 
Ditchett gave several reasons for re- 


ducing number of patterns and styles 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed one prominent manufacturer af- 
firmed that more gingham looms were 
on small checks at the present time than 
ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. Replying to an inquiry regarding 
the general business outlook, Mr. Ditch 
ett said that the retailers he had inter- 
viewed were fairly optimistic. Their 
great problem was that of reducing 
overhead. They were not in general in- 
clined to reduce numbers of 
employes, but laid emphasis upon great- 
er efficiency upon the part of employes. 
Sales had been keeping up well and the 
worst was believed to be over. Goods 
generally had been reduced to replace- 
ment value, they had gone as far as 
they could in following decline in pri- 
mary markets. Asked by a member 
whether the high-class stores had been 
slower in marking down goods than 
others, Mr. Ditchett replied in the nega- 
tive, referring to what he called the 
conservative houses as laggards in this 
respect. 


wages or 


The final subject of the session was 


discussed extemporaneously and _ at 
length by Dr. Hollis Godfrey, head of 
the Council of Management and Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Godfrey’s 
address was a plea for a closer rela- 
tion between the universities and col- 
leges of the country and the various in- 
dustries. More than 12,000 men would 
be coming out of the colleges of the 
country this year into industry. The 
colleges, he asserted, must be put at 
the back of industry. The raw mate- 
rial of management would have to be 
imported by the mills, as they were no 
longer able to raise up the type of man 
necessary to meet modern complex con- 
ditions which at the present time were 
of such a character as to take up the 
slack of the executive’s time and give 
him no opportunity for training subordi- 
nates. 

Dr. Godfrey based his plea for closer 


cooperation between colleges and in- 
dustry on an economic foundation by 
distinguishing clearl between what he 


called the productive dollar and on the 


other hand the commercial dollar. He 
named fundamental elements in mak- 
ing a dollar productive, as follows: Pur- 
chasing, operation, distribution and 


financing. A dollar could only become 
productive when operated upon one or 
other of these unit resources or by 
proper balancing of the four. This re- 
quired skilled management, broad 
gauge and with a general rather than 
specific education. 

At the close of the meeting, Dr. God- 
frey was interviewed by several of the 
manufacturers present regarding pro- 
per placing of their sons so as to ob- 
tain the advantages of the 


had the meeting 


scheme he 


outlined at 


Fifth Session of N. A. C. M. Convention 


RESIDENT LOWE acted as chair- 

man of the first session on Friday 
afternoon, and also of the business ses- 
sion that followed and that concluded 
the formal part of the program. Al- 
though the audience consisted of only 
a baker’s dozen at the opening, it had 
increased to about 75 before the second 
speaker was called upon. Thomas 
Nixon Carver, professor of economics 
at Harvard University, was the 
speaker and his address, which is pub- 
lished in full in another column, was 
received with respectful attention but 
without enthusiasm; in fact, his opinion 
of what constitutes a fair minimum 
wage, and his opinion that the country 
would be better off without industries 
that cannot afford to pay it, stimulated 
much whispered criticism that later 
broke out into an open discussion that 
became rather acrimonious at times. 
He held that about $5 a day is the min 
imum on which a family can be sup- 
ported in comfort and decency in any 
large city in this country, and during 
the discussion, he intimated that if the 
textile industry was really unable to 
pay such a minimum the country would 
be better off without it. 


first 


It was unfortunate that few of those 
members of the association present had 
seen a copy of Professor Carver's 
paper prior to the meeting, and wer: 
therefore unprepared to discuss the sub 
ject extemporaneously with a disputant 
like Pr Carver, who insisted 


ofessor 


upon confining the argument to economic 
theory when confronted with practical 
experiences of which he had no ap- 
parent knowledge. Among those who 
engaged in the discussion were Albert 
Greene Duncan and William D. Harts- 
horne, former presidents of the Asso- 
ciation; Eugene Szepesi, of the Szepesi 
Industrial Organization; Capt. William 
P. White of Lowell, and Albert Birch. 
Messrs. Szepesi and Hartshorne spoke 
of their own experience in the textile 
industry and, while admitting the beauty 
of an economic theory that gave the 
head of every family a wage sufficient 
to make it unnecessary for his wife and 
children to work, proved very conclu- 
sively that such a Utopian day had not 
arrived in this nor in any other country. 
Of course, they were unprepared with 
statistics to prove that in the textile in- 
dustry and in many other of the coun- 
try’s leading industries the family, and 
not the male head, is the wage earning 
unit. 

The discussion lasted more than the 
hour and obliged the other speakers to 
cut their short. The latter, 
which will be found in another column, 
consisted of a paper on “The Interde- 
pendence of the Textile and Dye Mak- 
ing Industries,” by C. H. Clark, editor 


papers 


of TextTirE Wor-p, and one by E. Kent 
Swift, treasurer of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., on “ The 
Second World Cotton Conference.” 


Sixth Session of N. A. C. M. Convention 


T the 


final business session which 


convened immediately after the 
reading of Mr. Swiit’s paper on the 
“World Cotton Conference,” the re- 


port of the Nominating Committee, of 


which W. Frank Shove, former presi- 
dent of the association, was chairman, 
was read by Secretary Wilson, and 


presented the following list of officers 
for re-election: President, Russell B 
Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass.; _ vice-presi- 
dents, James Thomson, New Bedford, 
and Robert Amory, Boston, Mass.; di- 
rectors for two years, J. Arthur Atwood, 
Providence, R. I.; Charles B. Chase, 
Fall River, Mass.; Grosvenor Ely, Nor- 
wich, Conn., and William L. Lyall, Pas- 
saic, N. J. Ona motion duly made and 
seconded, the secretary was instructed 
to cast one ballot for the entire ticket. 
The following are directors of the as- 


sociation, whose terms of office have 
not expired: Morgan Butler, Boston; 
Lewis Dexter, Manchester, N. H.; A. 
W. Dimick, Providence, R. I.; Nathan 
Durfee, Fall River, Mass.; Charles M. 
Holmes, New Bedford, Mass.; Allen F. 
Johnst New York; John E. Mc- 
Loughlin, Utica, N. Y.; John E. Rous- 
maniere, New York; John Skinner, 
Easthampton, Mass.; Samuel Stewart, 


Lewiston, Me.; E 
ville, Mass. 


The Resolutions Adopted 


Kent Swift, Whit ns- 


The report of the Committee on Res- 
which John S. Lawrence 
was chairman, was read by Secretary 
Wilson, and unanimously adopted, the 
association going on record in favor of 
adequate protection to domestic indus- 
try, special protection to the American 
dyes industry, in favor of the aims and 


olutions, of 
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Merrimack Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Thi 


Pacific Mills 


Ipswich Mills 
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April 30 
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Whittenton Mfg. Co. 
European Textile Corporation 


Are the World’s foremost makers of Printed, 
Dyed and Bleached Cotton Goods of every de- 
scription, Cotton Warp and All-Wool Dress 
Fabrics, Corduroys, Fustians, Khakis, Velve- 
teens, Grey Plain Cloths, Ginghams, Full 
and Crib Size Cotton Blankets, and Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s Seamless Hosiery, 
Shoe Linings, Yarns, etc., exactly adapted for 
both Domestic and Foreign requirements in 
every respect. 


LAWRENCE & CO. 


89 Franklin St., BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 24 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 
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SELLING AGENTS 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Address All Foreign Correspondence to 


Cable Address UNITREALM, New York 


| 
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24 Thomas St.,. NEW YORK 
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Adeq 


Spec 


Ap] 


the Foreign Trade Finan- 


a ration, and in opposition to 
ertail the plans of the War Finance 
Corporat’ on involving the partial pay- 
ment for cotton shipped to Europe in 
énished coods made therefrom and to 
te sold in this country. These and other 
a lut affecting the railroad situa- 


follows: 


Adequate Protection to Labor and 


Industry 
That the National Associa- 
n Cotton Manufacturers, in con- 
ntion assembled, favors a tariff on 
reign importations which, while as- 


wring needed revenue to the Govern- 
will adequately protect American 
abor and industries without creating 
rf monopolies. Be it further 
Special Protection for Dyes Industry 


r tost 


esolt That we favor for a lim- 
{ period of years, such special meas- 

ection as will enable the re- 
ntl ted American dyes industry, 
| lering fair and_ satisfactory 


lomestic consumers, to com- 
1 - = on , o . 2 e 
al terms with the dye makers 
untries, the same to be coin- 


fent with a simplification of the ad- 

nistration of the drawback provisions 

ritf laws to the end that Amer- 

an i! tries shall not be needlessly 
handicapped in world trade. 


Will Cooperate with Secretary of 
Commerce 
It is the manifest desire of the Fed- 
nistration at Washington, and 
of the Secretary of Com- 
that United States business shall 
S inized as to fairly and effec- 
tively present its problems and needs 
the | rnment. During the World 
ar the Government was compelled to 
tate to industry. During the period 
truction, industry can _ prob- 
bly materially guide and assist the Gov- 
mment the assembling of helpful in- 
formation, and in the direction of its 
Therefore, be it 
That the National Asso- 
Cotton Manufacturers in con- 
sembled, pledge themselves so 
rganize as to offer to the Secretary 
rce their sincere and construc- 
a tance 
\pproves Foreign Trade Financing Corp. 
That the National Associa- 
tton Manufacturers heartily 
AD the aims and purposes of the 
[rade Financing Corporation 
cess of formation, and that 
ts members to give to the or- 
ganizers of that undertaking their prac- 


rt 


Opposes Proposed Cotton Financing Plan 


rted that the War Finance 

is contemplating the finan- 

ng ton to Europe. Payment for 
tt so exported is to be made 
ish within six months after 

of the cotton at any port 

r by shipping to this country 

| products of the cotton to 

The plan further contem- 

the finished product may re- 

in the United States sixty 

essary at such price as the 
suntry may determine, but 

of ninety days all of the 

ning on hand must be sold 
auction without reserve to 
hig bidder. Such sale of fin- 
I | ts of cotton in this market 
injurious to the textile in- 
h here and abroad, owing 
that much of the product 











Ni 
Hil 


which is made in foreign factories is 
not adapted to the American market, 
nor, under conditions as suggested, is 
it likely to be economically manufac- 
tured, and consequently will have to be 
unduly sacrificed. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers appreciat- 
ing the fact that an increase of cotton 
exports not only strengthens our own 
industrial position, but also materially 
assists the finances of the countries of 
Europe, hereby approves the granting 
of generous credits for the exportation 
of our raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. Be it further 

Resolved, That we do not approve of 
the proposed plan of payment of cot- 
ton exported by the importation of the 
finished product thereby making this 





W. Frank Shove 


Chairman Nominations Committee 


country the dumping ground, as such 
unusual competition would be distinctly 
injurious and unfair not only to Amer- 
ican labor, but also to our textile in- 
dustry which is now operating at a loss, 
and at not 
capacity or, in a final analysis, an injury 
to the cotton producer who requires a 
permanent and _ expanding market 
abroad, and be it further 

Resolved, That any loans 
the War Finance Corporation on cot 
ton should be made with the approval 
of, but without foreign 
guarantee, and as far as practicable such 
cotton should be destined to specific re 
sponsible foreign spinners, who should 
be made directly responsible for the 
proper spinning and sale of the prod 
ucts of such cotton. 

Right Solution of Railroad Problem 

The financial condition of the North- 
eastern railroads is serious in the 
treme, due partly to the burdened con 
dition in which the properties were r¢ 
turned to private operation by the Fed 
eral Government, partly to the so-called 
National Working Agreements, partly to 
improper divisions of rates and partly 
to general business depression. The 
future life of industry in this section 
demands a downward revision of trans 
portation costs rather than an increase 
in freight rate schedules, which woul@l 
not only fail to return the needed reve- 
nue, primarily owing to the diverting 
of greater quantities of traffic to motor 
transportation and would gradually 
stifle our industrial existence. The 
real solution of this regional problem 
appears to be solely in the solution of 


over sixty per tent. o ts 


made by 


government 


ex- 


ne 


the entire railroad situation of the 
country. We believe present railroad 
managements are, in most instances, 


striving to competently and efficiently 
operate their properties, but due to im- 
paired credit are unable to secure the 
financial aid needed. Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a further extension 
of Federal guaranty is in our opinion 
unwise; that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should arrange divi- 
sions of through rates as to compensate 
each carrier pro-rata to the service per- 
formed; that the action of the Railroad 
Labor Board in abrogating the Na- 
tional Agreements is sound and wise; 
that each railroad should so arrange its 
acts and operations, and labor 
control as to assure adequate service to 
industry in its section. Be it also 
Resolved, That Senator 
Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce, and Congressman 
Winslow, Chairman of the 


so 


rates 


Cummins, 
Committee on 


House Com 


mittee on Interstate Commerce, be re 
quested to give early and full consid- 
eration to this resolution and that a 


copy be mailed to Senators and Repre 


sentatives of all States having mill 
Banquet of N. A. 
The banquet, held Friday evening in 


the grand ballroom of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, was attended by over 300 mem- 
vers and guests, including quite a num 
ladies; the latter for the 
time in the history of the Association at 


a function of this kind occupied tables 


ber of hrst 


with the gentlemen. President Russell 
3. Lowe acted as toastmaster and the 
speakers were James S. Alexander, 


president of the National Bank of Com- 


merce, New York, and Dr. Charles T. 
Baylis, traveler and lecturer of Brook- 
lvn, N. Y. The former spoke on “ Busi- 
ness Conditions” and the latter on 


“ Making a Better Country.” 
le V 


The Cop- 
Plaza orchestra furnished music and 
was conducted by Albert E 
Brown of Lowell, ably assisted by 
Charles H. Ely and Stephen C 

the latter favored the 

famous 


singing 


Lowe; 
audience with his 
impersonation of John Philip 
conducting his band. Special 
mention should also be made of the one- 
man whistling duet rendered by David 
R. Coker, who was one of the speakers 
at the Friday 
whose unique 
plauded 


Sousa 


and 
heartily ap 


morning 


effort 


session, 


was 


A Notable Gathering 


In addition to the speakers of the 
evening President Lowe had with him 
at the head table the following guests 
of honor: James Thomson, vice-presi 


dent of the Association; Frank J. Hale, 
general agent of Saco-Lowell Shops and 
a director of the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers; Prof 

homas Nixon Carver, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; David R. Coker, Hartsville, S 
( former President Albert Greene 
Duncan; Nathaniel M. Thayer of Barry, 
Thayer & Co., George W 
Fraker, vice-president National City 
Bank, New York; former President 
Charles T. Plunkett. Allen F. Johnson, 
president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and_ general 
of the Consolidated Textile 
and recently ¢lected a director of 
National Association, was asked by 


\merican 


3oston: 


manager 
Corp., 
the 


President Lowe to sit at the head table, 
but he had a prior engagement to sit 
with F. L. Branson, general manager of 


B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 


and a party of 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


members of the National 
within their borders. 
Opposes Mileage Basis of Freight Rates 
Whereas, The railroads in the so- 
called Eastern District feel the need of 
revenue so keenly that long established 
bases of schedules are possible of rup- 
ture, and 
Whereas, It is proposed to withdraw 
so-called commodity rates on cotton 
piece goods and on cotton except pro 
portional rates; to establish a ten class 
scale of rates advancing rates on tex 
tiles; an upward readjustment of the six 
class rate schedules and a very evident 
strong movement 
scale of rates, and 
Whereas, A mileage scale of rates 
will either stifle the textile industry in 
the Northern and Eastern States or 
force it to locations nearer raw mate 
rial or finished goods markets, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on 
Rates and Transportation be given the 
unanimous support of this 
assembled, in 


Association 


toward a_ mileage 


Associa- 
ae 
endeavors to solve the problems of the 
textile industry in the so-called Eastern 
District. 


tion, in convention 


C. M. Convention 


friends, and thus evaded the honors that 
would have been showered upon him 
had he been more generally recognized 
by the audience 

Several of the members had large del 
egations of their business organizations 
present, and certain of the 
mill parties were nearly as large as those 
of the allied trades. For instance, al 
though Saco-Lowell Shops entertained 
at three tables, parties from the Pacific 
Mills and from the Lockwood, Greene 
organization had two tables each, while 
the Wamsutta Mills and a number of 
other organizations had parties of eight 
or ten at single tables. The Pacific Mills 
party included A. FE. Colby, assistant 
treasurer; Fessenden S. Blanchard, %s- 
sistant to the treasurer; Irving South 
worth, assistant agent; R. A. S. Reoch, 
agent of print works department; J. T 
Lord, superintendent 
ment, and J. F. Minnick, superintendent 
Cocheco department The Wamsutta 
Mills delegation was headed by C. F 
3roughton, treasurer, and George E. Ry 
croft, assistant treasurer. Prominent in 
the party from the Lockwood, Greene & 
Co 


or guests 


worsted depart- 


organization were Vice-President 
Frank W. Reynolds; Allan B. Green 
ough, treasurer International Cotton 
Mills: Henry C. Everett, treasurer 
Winnsboro Mills, and John P. Rous 
maniere, president of the J. Spencer 
Turner Co., New York. P. D. Howe, 
secretary, and Edmund F. Blake, gen 


eral superintendent, headed the Saco 


Lowell Shops delegation. Others who 
entertained large parties were the fol 


lowing: B. H. Bristow Draper and Wal 
lace I. Stimpson of the Draper Corpora 
tion: FE. Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin 
Machine Works; Vice-President Fred 
W. Howe, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works: Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasurer, and 
John W. Farwell, president, of the Ny 
Mills and Cabot Manufacturing 
Co.: Herbert G. Beede and Henry C 
Dexter, Fales & Jenks Machine Co.; F 
A. Rusden, president Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co.; W. Irving Bullard, Vice 
President Merchants National Bank; R 
T. Baldwin, National Aniline & Chemi 
Co.: Robert Parks and A. W. 
Thompson of the Parks-Cramer Co.; 
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EXPORTERS 


Cotton Piece Goods 


MANILA, P. I. 


a 


TEXTILE WORLD 





All Classes 
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All Classes 








CREDENTIALS 


Our services are extended to the buyers 
of American Cotton Piece Goods in 
Foreign Countries and to the buyers of 
Foreign Raw Materials used by Amer- 
ican Textile Mills. 

The growth in size and influence of 
this organization in its more than 50 
years existence, bespeaks the efficiency 
with which we serve our clients. 


We were the first house to make a spe- 
cialty of the exportation of American 


Cotton Piece Goods (no foreign cotton 
goods sold). In volume, our export 
shipments of American Cotton Piece 
Goods far exceeds that of any other 
house. 


We maintain branch offices and agents 
in all the important trade-centers of the 
world. Our connections with both buy- 
ers and sellers of the various countries 
are particularly favorable to the Amer- 
ican Millman. 





IMPORT DEPARTMENT 


All Foreign Cottons, including 
Chinese Mitafifi, Smooth, Full 
Rough and Moderate Rough 
Peruvian; South America, West 
Coast and China Wools. 








CABLE ADDRESS: BAFOUER 








43-53 White St. 








ESTABLISHED 1865 





New York, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES : 


HAVANA, CUBA 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


LIMA, PERU PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAYTI 
VALPARAISO, CHILE 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


BUENOS AIRES, ARG. 


Agencies Throughout Central and South America 





IMPORTERS 


Raw Products 


— 


NEUSS, HESSLEIN & CO.inc. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 





Midgley, president Howard 

Manufacturing Co.; Philip C. 

i rth, treasurer National Ring 

Co., and Alex West of U. S. 

’ercha Paint Co.; Ezra Dixon of 

Lubricating Saddle Co. and An- 
Spencer. 


President Lowe Speaks 


introducing President James 
S ander of the National Bank of 
Cor rce, New York, President Lowe 
5 ; follows: 


ves me pleasure to welcome in 
1e of the Association the guests 
the distinguished gentle- 

will address us. This is the 
ly - 1 . } sats : 
dred and tenth meeting in which 


pI also 


turers have assembled under 
vanization’s auspices to discuss 
iny problems and have gone 


ally and mentally refreshed, 

out their tasks and the invited 

guests have given us a forecast for com- 
g nths which is 


us all. 


the four months we 
to face a revision of the tariff, 
ler the present administration 
ct it will be satisfactory. This 
is not asking for anything un- 
le, but for a square deal with 


of inestimable 


next 


ng 


labor and manufacturers. 
blem of taxation will be with 
any years in some form or 


No man or nation that contracts 
an shirk the responsibility of 
even though the responsibility 
ng drawn out and disagreeable. 
This paying of debt or liquidation by 
‘orporation or individual will 
iccomplished for several years, 
ugh efficiency of labor, mors 
employment of capital, lower 
money and lower costs of liv- 
ng are working every day on a 
nomic basis which will insure 
or a declining market, and 
tors of thrift and economy are 
goil be the real 

We should, therefore, become 
talk optimism and 
se the worst our 

{ cally over. 


pred ecessors ol 


believe 
of troubles 
with us tonight a student 
ics, president of the Bank of 
e of New York, who will ad- 
on Business Conditions. It 
gi\ great pleasure to introduce to 


have 


bebe Pb PP EEE EE oo eee eb PEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SE 





you this evening, Mr. James S. Alex- 


ander.” 
James S. Alexander’s Optimistic Address 


Although Mr. Alexander's 
was devoted in large part to a review of 
recent and present 
throughout the world, it was es- 
sentially an analysis of the factors that 
may become the basis of better times 
He believes that the worst is over and 
that, with broad-visioned business lead- 
ership and hard work, it is only a ques- 


ton of 


; 
address 


business conditions 


more 


time before a normal situation 


returns. Some of the high lights of Mr. 
Alexander’s address were as follows: 
“In the United States the man who 
recognizes and adapts himself to con- 
ditions as they are, who conducts his 
business on conservative lines, and is 


willing to accept moderate profits should, 
after he is freed of the incubus of for- 
mer high prices, be reasonably success- 
ful. But the business man who is im- 


patient of caution, seeks big profits and 


takes big risks, courts disaste1 The 
weight of chance is against speculative 
undertakings. These are not times to 


trifle with. But just as emphatically, 

they are not times to be frightened at 
“Cotton manufacturers are to be 

commended for the courageous way in 


which they have cut prices. The great 
declines that have taken place in the 
wholesale have 


prices of cotton goods 


brought the reduction in the price of 
the great staple necessity, cotton, on 
step nearer the consumer. 

“It is a fortunate circumstance which 
should be emphasized that a lower price 
level makes possible the conduct of 
business adequately on a_ contracted 


base. It will require less money to do 
business on lower price levels Also 
the greater conservatism which chat 


acterizes business to-day, with quicker 


turnover and shorter selling terms, les 


sens the volume of credit required 
Too many people to-day hope and 
expect something will be done for them, 


although their would best be 
served by their doing a full day’s work 
for their pay. t 


interests 


There is an effort on the 


part of workers to retain the advantages 
won during the abnormal war period 
of shorter hours, higher pay and easy 


work, regardless of the present lack of 
an economic for the 
of such The 


basis continuance 


conditions. fundamental 


principle of enlightened labor leade1 
ship to-day should be to inculcate a 1 
turn to the doctrine of an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. Inflated 
wages and the non-competitive con 
tions of the war and the later | 
period produced inefficiency and _ irre 


sponsibility.” 


‘Further, employers must not seek 


to drive wages below their true valu 
thus measured. There is this reciprocal 
personal responsibility involved in _ the 
relation of workers and employes; on 


hand to render efficient service 
dollar demanded. On _ the 
other hand, to render over to labor 


the one 


lor every 


every dollar earned.’ 
* Business is seriously retarded to-day 
by the unwillingness manufacture 


to accept orders for distant deliveries 
through f cancellations should a 
further drop in prices come. The tem- 
per of business, and the accepted meth- 
ods conducting it, should be 
that we shall never again witness 
a wholesale repudiation of business 
ligations 
oe the future, fo1 
men as citizens, and for nations 


lear ot 


such 
such 


of 


prime test of 


as mem 


bers of world society will be the al lity 
to conduct the affairs of life on the 
highest standards of personal and al 
responsibility.” 

\ return of social stability ts 
upon recognition by both nations and 
ndividuals that reconstruction can 


come only by hard work, that business 


can endure only on t 
dischare¢ ot obl 


iT 
Sil 


he asIS Ot a 


cere gations, whether 
they be in the form of executive duties 
or in the form of day’s labor, and that 
a high sense of personal responsibility 


must prevail in all the relations of life 


“The most frequently asked question 


ot the day is when we 


may expect a re 

turn of normal business Forecasts 
based only on technical business consid 

erations are worth little The rebirth 
f normal business awaits a new att 


tude of man toward his jol 


Dr. Baylis on “ Americanism vs. 
Radicalism ” 


the 
read a telegram 
Senator ( of Arizona, 
effect that a sudden attack of 
rendered it 


Before introducing next speaker, 


President Lowe from 
to the 
tonsilitis 
him 


Hon 


ameron, 


} 
to « 


Albert 


impossible tor 


present; also a letter from 


Banquet of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 











B. Fall, Secretary 1e Inte 
gretting that pressure of Gover I 
siness ade ipossible for | 
e present and deliver his address. Al 
hough regretting tl sence hes 
speakers, Lowe stated that 
Vas ple is ( iDi¢ 1 du 
Dr. Charles T. Baylis, of Brooklyn 
N. Y., traveler, author and lecturer, wh 
has established an enviable reputation 
throughout the country his I 
to awaken business é nd the 1 
lic generally to the danger of socialis 
tic, anarchistic an Ishevistic tende 
cies, and all other rms ot radica 
Dr. Baylis htened his serious top 
with numerous anecdotes and trite say 
ngs without detracting from his scath 
ing arraignment t those wh illow 
radicalism to thrive because 

ing too tat n suppress l ec 
speech. Sor the high lights D1 
Baylis’ addr ‘ is llow 

1 was down South recently and |] 
heard ¢ 1 neg who was. ask his 
name He said, ‘ Mah ime S 
loshua \re you the man th id 
he sun stand still ‘No, sah, ah’s d 
Joshua dat maks de 1 ishine st 

They have ¢ tw tions 

Californ they I he ‘ 
groves part of the time and th 
ill the time 

The leadin h eris Ss n 
iverage business man this 1 
are, first, he does not read; second, h 
does not think 

The average business man reads h 
newspaper over his cup fee 
ire two reasons why h ught 

» that. First, he ves more n 
telligence than lo tha ur St 
ndly, he owes more to his famil 

Sometimes the ladies mys ea 
good deal. I never hope to understand 
them. Nowadays I don’t know whether 
the women are dressed for the « 1s 
the operating table 

“The old idea that a woman's place 
was in the house was about as sensible 
as that a man’s place was in th arn 

Che public schools are the cradle ot 
all idealism, but if we are going to keep 
them so we must pay the teachers 
enough to keep them from starving to 
death.” 

“There are some of these dear pre 
fessors that talk before these wondering 
women who rub their little soft hands 
and say, ‘Isn’t he wonderful, isn't h 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION Continued 


le when all that is the trouble 
witl poor fellow is he is muddy.” 
help us to understand that we 


need great moral, patriotic, spiritual 
passions if we are to save our country.” 

“If that flag is great enough to lure 
met er the seas, and if it is good 
enough to live under and get rich under, 
then, by the gods of war, it is good 
enougl to be loyal to. If any man asks 
you, ‘Isn’t this a country of free 
gpecch?’ You say to him, ‘God bless 
you, that is just what we are; we are a 
people of free speech; but your right to 
talk our town is going to be meas- 
ured your loyalty to the American 
fac’ And when a man is not ready to 


Report of 


Activities of the Association 


E report of the permanent com- 


mittees of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, 
which were presented in an in- 
anner by Secretary Wilson at 


the opening session of the convention 
Wednesday evening, failed to do the 
mp! justice to the work accom- 
lished some of these committees that 
night have been the case if the latter 


reviewed by some disinterested 

\t some previous conventions, 

f conducting open forums un 
\uspices of committees having 

vital matters under considera 

s followed with more or less 

ss, but the only session of the pres- 
ntion that was linked up with 

tee’s work in this manner was 
textile research work, held 

hu y atfernoon. This particular ses- 
sion the way, simply kept the sub- 
S re the membership and the in- 
lustry and did not link up any particular 
movement with the work of 
le permanent committees on research 
While interest in research is increasing 
xtile manufacturers, as is evi- 
y the starting of more testing 
irch laboratories, it is apparent 
h educational work must be 
re the industry as a whole is 
alive to the importance and 


nf 


American flag, then he 
business hanging around here at 


be loyal to the 
has no 
all.” 

“Encourage your workmen to have 
an interest in their home, and then if the 
agitator comes to your little town and 
says to your workman, ‘ Antonio, you 
stay downtown tonight; we're going to 
have a big meeting '"—he will say, ‘ Who 
speak at dat meeting?’ ‘Oh a man is 
here from New York or Boston or Tal- 
lapaloosa and he is going to raise hell 
tonight. And the workman will say, 
‘You tell him go an’ raise hell; I goin’ 
home to paint my piaz.’” 

“Put your life behind the Constitu- 


tion of the United States and say, ‘ That 

And 
if there is to be any change in our Con- 
stitution, say to the dangerous agitator 
and the revolutionist, ‘ Whatever chang: 
we ever want in our Constitution must 
come by evolution rather than by revo- 
lution.’ ” 

“Do you know what the flag means? 
When God Almighty leaned over the 
battlement of the skies and gave the 
world this flag he said to our forebears 
who dreamed of liberty, ‘ Write on the 
bosom of your flag a tri-message for 
the inspiration of the world. Write on 
it “Liberty” that these people coming 
out of Old World bondage will know 


is our guarantee of safety forever.’ 


“ 


freedom. Write on it “ Op- 
that the child of the poor 
man and the child of the rich shall climb 
the hill to greatness 
write on it “ Justice,” 
be the air you breathe.” 
Almighty that 
large on the bosom of this flag, he 


the Joy « { 
portunity ” 
together. Chen 
that justice will 

And when God 
saw tri-message writ 
said, 
‘Now, unfurl your banner to the world,’ 
and the waiting, world looked 
with tear-dimmed eyes remember: 


up and 
d that 


this flag is the fulfilment of the am 


bitious dreams of the lovers of liberty 
in every age of the world and God's 
best gift. to man since Christ died 


Old ( slory 


make men free 


Work of Permanent Committees 


Clearly Demonstrated in Reports of Functions of the Committees — Cotton Buying 
an Interesting Subject 


value of research work to be willing to 
go so far as to finance it on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

It was unfortunate that several of the 
important problems raised by Chairman 
Randall N. Durfee of the cotton buying 
and storage committee could not have 
been exploited and discussed at a session 
under the auspices of this committee 
The problem of a more stabilized price 
basis for cotton is quite as important to 
the manufacturer as to the grower, and 
anything that might throw new light on 
the subject or tend to 
dence in present values could not fail to 
be of benefit to the industry. The paper 
of David R. Coker, the well known cot- 
ton authority, on the “Common Inter- 
ests of Grower and Spinner,” threw in- 
teresting and valuable light on the sub- 
ject, but might well have been supple- 
mented by additional papers and discus- 
sions. 

The committee on rates and trans- 
portation and that on production costs 
started their work too recently to be 
able to make definite recommendations 
or report actual accomplishments, and 


increase confi- 


the work of both committees calls for 
such extended research that early re- 
sults canot be anticipated. 


Report of Committee on Statistics 


ommittee on statistics has re- 
ed and answered many inquir- 
es during the past year. These have 
only from manufacturers, but 
vernment officials, newspapers, 


lleges, and universities, and individuals 
makit tudies of the cotton industry. 
hey dealt with all phases of the 


ncluding sources of raw ma 
es of raw materials and man- 
goods, production of differ- 
Ss of goods, imports and ex- 
rts labor conditions. 
nquiries have been handled by 
Garside, statistician of the 
who has made every effort 
h the information desired, when 
1S n available. Some of the in- 
wwever, have called for infor- 
hich is not available at the 
me, because it has not been 
ither by the Government or by 
ation in the trade. For ex- 
committee was recently asked 
data showing the degree of 
the cotton industry during the 
ty years. It was also asked as 
duction of combed yarns and 


kinds of percales in this 


of certain 
country. 





Chas. H. Fish 


The committec 
tion can 


feels that the associa 
render a valuable service by 


taking an annual census as to the basic 


Report of Committee on Publications 


HE committee on has 

supervised the compilation of th 
Year Book which has been edited this 
vear, as last, by Alston H t 
tistician 
number of 


publications 


( ral > le » sla 
The publication of the current 
the Year Book has been de 
layed by the printers’ strike, 
should be available for distribution 
in a very short 
to go to press 

The Year 


more comprehensive 


but it 
with 
time, as it is now ready 
Book will be much 

that that of a year 
It will contain 180 pages of infor 


new 


ago, 
mation covering all departments of the 
industry from the production of the raw 
materiai to the importation and exporta 


tion of the manufactured goods. Among 


developments in the industry. It is rec 
ommended that the association give this 
matter very careful consideration 
Cuartes H. Fisu, Chair: 
the particularly interesting features 
the book will be tables on wa hang 
in the cotton industry of th untry 
and England, costs of cotton mill build 
ng and equipment for the past ten years 
and a large volume of statistics on prices 
of cloth and yarn covering the past de 
cade. 

The committee is convinced that it 
developing this book along the lines of 
greatest service to the industry he 
demand for the 1920 Year Book was s¢ 
great the supply was exhausted several 
months ago, and, accordingly, the nun 
ber printed this year will be conside1 


ably larger than last 
Joun Sutiivan, Chairman 


Report of Committee on Industrial Research 


N order to interest the 

of the textile industry in the im- 
portance of and need for original re- 
search, your committee has lately re 
ommended the creation by the National 
\ssociation of two new forms of men 
bership to be known as “ technical mem 
bers” and as “junior technical mem 
bers.” It is proposed that an employe, 
over twenty-five years of age, of a cor- 
poration, company, partnership, or in 


rank and file 





Frank W. Reynolds 


dividual the manufacture, 
bleaching, primting, finishing or dis 
tributing of cotton products, or of 
contributory industries, or of a technical 
or textile engineering organization, shall 
be eligible to technical membership if not 
eligible unde r 
membership 
It is proposed that technical members 
shall not be eligible to hold office 


association, or to 


engaged in 


existing rules to active 


in the 
vote at its meetings; 
but shall have the privilege of attending 
such meetings, and of taking part in the 
discussion of technical papers, and of 
serving on committees appointed to con 
sider technical subjects. 

It is further proposed that applicants 
under the age of twenty-five years, hav- 
ing the qualifications set forth for tech 
nical members, shall be entitled to be- 
come junior technical members, and to 


enjoy the same privileges as technical 
members. 

These recommendations are now be- 
fore the Board of Government for ac- 


tion and if approved will serve to ac- 
continuously identify the 
younger men of the textile industry with 
the work of this committee. 

Your committee during the past year 
consideration of the 


tively and 


has continued its 
research problems demanding early and 
careful attention, and has also entered 
into negotiations for a working alliance 
with the British Textile Institut It 
desires, at this time, to call the attention 
of members of the National Association 
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E otton lLextile Frices ||. 
. The pendulum of Cotton Goods prices swings too high or too low. a i 
E Today’s Cotton Goods prices are not profitable to the Manufacturer. / = 1 
a Curtailment of production during the past six months has reached propor- a i 

= tions greater than generally supposed by the Jobbing and Retail Trade. Su: 

E The world’s supplies of Cotton Textiles are known to be short. 2 iti 
E Stocks of Cotton Goods in the hands of the Mills, Jobbers and Retailers, are a she 
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= The demand for all high grade, well known branded goods is now greater a at i 
= than the supply. SB vs 
E Necessity may force Mills to advance prices from the low level, in order to ties 
= cover cost of production. reason 
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We look forward confidently to a strong demand, and a shortage of all high 


= grade branded Lines of Cotton Goods all through this year. thir 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


» the generous financial support being 
pven other countries to research 
york in the textile industry. This ex- 


ample should be followed in the United 
States. 


F. W. Reynotps, Chairman. 


Report of Foreign Trade Committee 


JE past year has witnessed probably 

the world’s greatest slump in inter- 
national trade. The decreases in values 
ranging at present from one- 
-third of those of a year ago, 
ght with them great losses, 
y to those who were borrow- 
ney, and with these losses there 
1 great temptation to shift the 
lities of shrinking values. 
cognizing the decrease in 
exports of textiles, and that 
‘an industry is not unlikely to 
y the competition of foreign 
nil will seek to dump their prod- 
ucts Uf the gold markets of the 
United States in the struggle for interna- 
’ lit, your committee feels that 
|, clothing is the most impor- 

















tant essential necessary of civilized 
ations; that cotton spinning, weaving, 
knitting and dyeing, are highly technical 
jusinesses for which the United States 


is extremely well organized through lo- 


ation, aptitude of labor, managerial 
skill, and integrity of product, and it be- 


nsiderable demand for prompt 
{ serviceable goods is likely, in 
eady to be found by those in- 
seeking it. 

ur committee is keenly mindful that 
countries the United States 
does not enjoy the lowest rates of tariff 
—as is also our Government—and it has 
reason to feel that a satisfactory change 
in this situation will be made. Your 
committee also recognizes that many 
countries enjoy preferential duties in 
their colonial possessions, and this is 
receiving careful attention. It is further 
aware that a great deal of very valuable 
information is being collected through- 
out the world by the United States con- 
ular and diplomatic services, much of 
s valuable to our committee, but 
f the opinion that this information 





ih certain 











can be materially improved upon without 
increased cost, and to this end the textile 
industry should receive the co-operation 
of the administration, particularly of 
the Department of Commerce. 

It desires to warn 


the 


members of 





John S. Lawrence 


National Association that few countries 
have the quick and cheap facilities at law 
erjoyed in the United States in the en- 
forcement of contracts, and that few 
buyers and sellers of textiles from the 
United States hedge at the time of sale 
through purchase or sale of exchange to 
cover their contracts, so common in in- 
ternational trade abroad. These two 
matters have probably been responsible 
for many unsatisfactory dealings during 
the past year. 
Joun S. Lawrence, Chairman 


Report on Buying and Storage 


- R committee on the buying and 
storage of cotton is pleased to re- 
port as follows: 
t must be apparent to cotton textile 
ers, especially in that part of 
represented by the National 
, that increased facilities for 
of cotton at certain northern 
nals are most necessary. Your 
“amittee has worked on this problem 
\vocated the building of more 
, both South and North, for 
Veal The tremendous deflation, 
l raw material, causing very 
great | ; to textile manufacturers, 
been especially felt by users of 
n, these mills being obliged 
vy stocks. Such was not the 
coarser yarn spinners, as 








s¢ manufacturers were not obliged to 
ty such large accumulations of raw 
era ing to the fact that so much 
t ? 


terial was stored in ware- 
at hand which enabled them 
cotton as they sold their 
duct, thus greatly limiting 
aused by marking down of 
value of the raw material. Your 
eels that, owing to the fact 
h raw material was stored 








rich tile centers, losses during the 

if + . 

ie n period were considerably les- 
‘ttain  f our members have again 


brought up the question of buying cot- 
ton ten days after arrival at the mill 
The amount of such purchases is grad- 
ually being increased because many 
southern dealers have found it profitable 
to ship and store cotton in northern 
warehouses, thereby taking advantage of 
the spot demand among manufacturers 
It appears that the quantity of cotton 
thus shipped is limited only by ware- 
house facilities, which have been over- 
taxed, certainly in more than one of the 
large manufacturing centers. Owing to 
the indeterminate maturity of cotton 
drafts against shipments from the South 
it would appear that mills would not be 
able to buy ten days after arrival ex- 
cept to a very limited extent 


Change in Grades of Delivery 


With the change in the administration 
at Washington and the prospects of an 
early peace with Germany which auto- 
matically ends the operation of the 
Lever bill, measures will undoubtedly be 
taken by Congress regarding the con- 
trol of cotton sales, and your commit- 
tee feels that it is essential that these 
changes should be carefully scrutinized 
when they are introduced. The ques- 
tion of changing the grades of delivery 
on New York contracts is important and 
your committee thinks it advisable to 
discuss this question with a committee 


of the New York Exchange. At the time 
when the number of grades deliverable 
on New York contracts was limited some 
advocates of that change felt that by 
eliminating certain grades the scarcity 
of the grades deliverable would tend to 
raise the price of New York spots, there 
by raising the price of the lower grades 
which were undeliverable. The scheme 
worked to the contrary and heavy 
losses have been sustained, especially by 


southern owners, since the European 





Randall N. Durfee 


outlet for this character of cotton was 
entirely shut off on account of war con- 
ditions, and with the curtailing of the 
grades deliverable on contract they were 
not able to sell futures in the New York 
market, delivering such cotton against 


these sales. A great deal of this cot- 
ton is now held, and unless the New 
York contract is changed or the demand 
in Europe is resumed, will continue to 
be unsalable and will be a drag on the 
market for some little time. 

Your committee is fully aware that the 
present price of cotton is unquestionably 
much below the cost of production of 


the past three or four years; it is 
doubtful whether under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances and with the 


cheapest labor, cotton can be produced 
this next season at the price at which 
middling uplands are now quoted in the 
New York market. The question of cur- 
tailment of acreage is being very active- 
ly pushed throughout the cotton states 
and this subject your committee hesi- 
tates exceedingly in approaching. The 
question is not made easier by the fact 
that of the 1920 cotton crop of over 
thirteen million bales, more than half 
remains untaken and will likely be car- 
ried over into next season. Regardless 
of the present low prices and slack de- 
mand for cotton, manufacturers both in 
this country and in England do not be- 
lieve that these conditions will continue 
cxcept for a limited time. The opinion 
of the English cotton trade as to the fu- 
ture is summed up by J. W. McConnell, 
chairman of the Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, who states that 
before many 


Fine 
months are passed the 
world will again be calling for cotton, 
and that year by year for many years to 
come increasing quantities will be re- 
quired. Your committee concurs in this 
opinion and believes that the curtail- 
ment of acreage in the southern states 
may be carried too far. 
RaNnpDALL N. Durree, Chairman. 


Report on Rates and Transportation 


OUR committee on rates and trans- 

portation has been functioning in its 
present formation only a few weeks and 
although it is laying foundations for its 
activities along conservative lines in its 
effort to aid the membership and protect 
the textile industry in this section, no 
actual results can as yet be held as ac- 
complished. 

All interested in the many and varied 
functions of the textile business from 
the cotton bale to the finished product 
undoubtedly have a particular problem; 
perhaps those considered as the most 
serious relate to either manufacturing or 
merchandising. Transportation is viewed 
more generally from a standpoint of a 
necessary evil than a life giving or death 
dealing function in our industrial ex- 
istence. 

It has been said in traffic circles, which 
seems to be borne out somewhat by facts, 
that few captains of the great industry 
of textiles give the subject of transpor- 
tation the personal consideration it de- 
serves. 

When one meditates on the subject, 
and realizes that cotton must be trans- 
ported hundreds of miles to the northern 
mills, all of the fuel and much the 
larger share of supplies are produced far 
from the point of consumption, and the 
markets for the finished products are, 
likewise, dependent on some mode of 
carriage for long distances, the subject 
looms to its true proportions. 

The item of transportation costs is 
reflected in the cost of production, and 
although one section may have a distinct 
advantage cver another in the quantity 
or quaiity of its product or in some 


other way, burdens of inadequate trans- 
portation service and rate schedules 
based on improper equalities can have 
none other than a serious ultimate ef- 
fect on the otherwise most favored sec- 
tion. 


Advances Threatened 

The rail carriers recently expressed 
their intention to adjust rates on coal to 
relieve the so-called fourth section vio- 
lations which will result in substantial 
advances, if made effective; they have 
also expressed their intention to with- 
draw all so-called commodity rates on 
cotten and cotton goods in the eastern 
district; the mill membership has been 
recently circularized requesting data 
necessary to oppose such action. There 
is also a movement to readjust the class- 
ification of freight in the eastern district 
and cotton goods are scheduled for a 
suvstantial increase. 

These and other adjustments looking 
to increased revenues for the carriers, 
seriously affect our industry in the East. 
The railroads need added revenue most 
assuredly, but not at the expense of in- 
dustry. 30th must share and share 
alike. Industry is no more dependent on 
the carriers than the carriers are de- 
pendent on industry. Conservative aid, 
each to the other will serve more effec- 
tually to bring about a feeling of con- 
fidence most needed just now, than any 
radical action. 

There is no question of the serious 
plight of railroads at this time. It is 
1eascnable to believe, however, with the 
peak of depression in general business 
passed, the railroads will rapidly recover 
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SB wi at condition will come a mod- 
SB tio: their eagerness for higher 
=a r 

SG Genera’ readjustments due to changed 

SB indit will undoubtedly, however 


Report of Committee 


OUR committee on production costs 
efte | its organization with James 
Sincla hairman, and G. E. Coates, 


tary, and at a subsequent meeting 
it committee consisting of F. 
Branson, Dr. Lewis H. Haney and 





F ii 


Secretary Coates to report definite 

ecommendations to the full committee 
inal discussion based upon present 
litior 

The ass instituted by the sub- 


mmittee and the series of conferences 


held indicate the extent to which ef- 
could be profitably directed to 
lard or uniform and more ade- 


rate methods of cost finding. 
ffectiveness of introducing such 
nderlying principles as will gradually 











change practices and develop (a) definite 
costs comparable with all similar process 
and fabric costs; (b) accurate knowl- 


dge of costs by products or styles sold; 
¢) stabilization of markets or a realiza- 
tion of more equitable prices. 
The liquidation through which the tex- 
tile and other industries recently passed 
nd the changed business conditions re- 
sulting therefrom also brought changes 
{great magnitude quite reversing condi- 
tons in textile mills from the recent past. 
With a keener realization however of 
the meaning of existing possibilities there 
an be little question as to the value 
which, in no small degree, uniform cost 
methods would contribute to the adjust- 
ment and improvement of trade condi- 
tions to the industry in the broader view- 
nt. Such advantages, moreover, in 
trading, derived from a better knowledge 
f costs, can hardly be disputed and also 
from increased earning power—two in- 
lispensable factors in manufacturing. 
I I] this statement applicable in 
market situation where the 
profits is very narrow. 








fits under an approved cost 

system to render it most efficient in oper- 

n should provide the mill treasurer 

with data upon the following subjects: 
Anow |¢ 


of costs by style affording 
rison of margins of profit offered 
2. Variation in profit per 

er loom offered by different 

Is in same market. 3. Determination 
y helping the treasurer to 
le, a—when to sell, b—when to ac- 
\ comparison of costs with 
us rts. 5. A comparison of 
with normal or reasonable 
purpose of reducing costs. 





leaner and more intelligent financial 
Statem nd better line of credit. 
Ade felt by those who have 
ster ts value as an investment 
n yieldir turns equally with invest- 


ed machinery. 


Inventory 


odern system provision is 
n statistical information at 
th accumulated values and 
luding cotton and waste 
lusive of labor costs, mate- 
head expense. 


Overhead 


assignment of the ele- 
= overhead to specific de- 
2 uding productive and non- 
2g uct nd miscellaneous depart- 
‘ie , a ‘t costs being distributed 








be presented by the carriers for some 
time to come and your committee re- 
quests your aid and suggestions individ- 
ually and collectively in its effort to 
protect. D. L. Taytor, Chairman 


on Production Costs 


over productive departments and a sub- 
sequent distribution made against proc- 
esses by a consistent division of items 
not common to all other items. 


Raw Material 
The method of keeping cotton costs as 
a separate unit from all other costs in 
largely practised although in some in- 
dividual instances costs are consolidated 
with the general books. This subject 
will receive further consideration and 
the question also of charging into costs 

interest on invested capital. 


Cost Systems 

The systems as at present used may 
briefly be described as follows: 

1. Cost and production record charts 
giving a standard unit for each operation 
showing the standard rate for both costs 
and pounds produced. 

These tables are based upon varying 
conditions of production such as the 
speed of the machine, hours run, cost pet 
hour, and reduced to equivalents for as 
certaining either figure by tracing the 
curve or line to the point of intersection 
or end of line. In case the item is above 
or below standard shown, a correcting 
table is used to get the difference in per- 
centage and adding or deducting the 
difference to costs or production. 

2. A system based upon standard bur 
den and normal full time production 
cost figures maintained upon a true com 
parative basis. 

The various items of the burden are 
apportioned among the productive de 
partments in such manner that each de 
partment bears its just share of 
item of expense. 

Department costs are summarized in a 
compact tabulation which contains th« 
information necessary to determine the 
cost of each current product, and also to 
estimate the cost of new construction 
The cost of material is kept entirely 
separate. 

After obtaining the cost of various 
products, special attention is given to the 
question of relative profits with the idea 
of picking out those styles which will 
show the mill the maximum total profit. 

3. Process cost finding, ascertained 
values going to succeeding operations, as 
the accumulated costs according to the 
different sizes of roving yarn, (warp 
filling) incidence being per pound, per 
centage or machine bases according to 
process. Fabrics costs ascertained by 
styles-costs developed upon yard (fine 
goods and pound (heavy goods) bases, 
cost period extending usually over three 
months time, with accumulating costs, 
pay roll, etc. machinery (actually used 
basis of costs. 

4. Progressive cost system assembling 
costs at each operation, adapting system 


each 


to all mills operated. Application of 
burden consistent with varying condi 
tions: 


a—hands employed 
b—percentage of direct labor 





c—division of items not common to all 
cloths woven 

d—direct charge to department when 
possible 

e—interest removed from calculations 
but costs based on six months 


period next proceeding 


Inventory priced on accumulated process 
costs, and any due to shrinkage 
or waste added in manufacturing at each 
operation 


losses 


5. Constants of yarns numbers pro- 
duced with no burden assigned beyond 


yarn spun. 


Miscellaneous units of production are 
used as a 


goods produced. 


basis varying according to 
It has been a source of 
gratification to note the mills who may 
be termed in the progressive column 
with working systems approaching their 
normal requirements. It 


is also potent 
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that many mills are still following 
fallacious theories which cannot but fail 


to misrepresent the facts as related to 


costs but eventually, it is hoped these 
methods will give place to a more 
scientific treatment of successful prac- 
tices. 


The final deliberations of your com 
mittee will be directed to a detailed cor 
sideration of information presented and 
the merited features which may be di 
rectly applicable as useful factors re- 
tained in its final recommendations of 
standards for adoption 

James Srncvair, Chairman 


Convention Notes 


OTHING of a sensational or revo 
lutionary character was accom- 
plished at the convention of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers in 
Boston last week, therefore, some of 
those who sit on the side lines as critics 
consider that it was of little value to the 
industry. They forget, however, that we 
have had our fill of 
lution that the objectives 
world and industry today 
prosperity. 
The 
the 
t 


sensation and revo 
of the 


are peace and 


and 


optimists largely outnumbered 
both among manufac- 


urers and representatives of the allied 


pe ssimiusts, 


trades There were numerous reports 
of mills starting up in full or in part, 
and it was the general opinion that we 
have passed the bottom of the depres 


sion and that a steady, although possi 
bly slow, improvement is certain 
The program, the 
functions, instructive 
no serious attempt was 
all of the important 
the industry The 
resolutions and committee reports, how 
ever, that the lation 
and resultful work. 
At very few previous conventions was 
the attendance of 
large 


including social 


was varied, and 


interesting, but 
made to 


problems 


solve 
facing 
eV ide nce 


are assoc 


is doing important 


active members as 


as in this instance, totaling, as it 
did, considerably in excess of 175. It 
was a marked contrast to the very small 
attendance of manufacturers at the Ma 
plewood convention last fall. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest that this feature of 
last week's 
appreciated by 


convention in Boston 


the allied 


was, as 


was 
trades 
The banquet 
of the the 
two the scheduled speakers 
failed to detract from the enjoyment of 
the members The 
and if the sing 
ing lacked its old-time pep it was due to 
fault of the or the 
The attendance was consider 
ably over 300 including many ladies, th 
latter for the first time in the history of 
the organization enjoying the full 
the floot 

The formal operatic character of the 
entertainment provided at the opening 
function the 
made it 


usual, the 


convention, 


star 


feature and ab- 


sence of of 


and guests 
speaking was excellent, 


present 


no orchestra 


song 


leader 


priv 


leges of 


of convention Wednesday 


evening necessary to dispense 








with the “pop concert” features, the 
ongenial groups seated at the littl 
round tables, and the opportunities for 
greeting old friends and making new 
acquaintances. No one missed __ the 
other modern accompaniments of a 
‘pop concert,” but that they missed the 
opportunity for social intercourse was 
proved by the fact that the majority « 
members and guests remained in the 
lobby and restaurant of the pley 
Plaza for that purpose until after mid 
night 

More of the older members of the 


association were present than at any 
convention tor several years, but one of 
the features that 

veterans was the much 
young men 
were unacquainted. 
larly the case 


mill 


these 
attend 
with they 
This particu 
at the banquet, to which 
and agents in- 
vited members of their managerial and 
othce staffs 


impressed 
larger 
ance of whom 
was 


many treasurers 


Che latter are the coming 
men in the industry and it is an excel- 
lent 


idea to give them this opportunity 


to rub elbows with the industry 


Six the fi 


of rmer presidents of the 
organization were present, headed by 
\rthur H. Lowe, 1896-97, and including 
the following: Charles H. Fish, 1901-03; 
William D Hartshorne, 1907-08 ; 
Charles T. Plunkett, 1908-10; Albert 
Greene Duncan, 1914-16, and W. Frank 
Shove, 1918-19 

Former-presidents Franklin W. Hobbs 
and Edwin Farnham Greene are both 
in Europe at the present time, Mr 
Greene having sailed for Italy about a 


month ago, and Mr. Hobbs being at 
present in England. The absence of 
former-President Albert Farwell Bemis 
was due to the recent death of his 
father. 


A larger proportion than usual of the 
directors the were pres 
ent at the convention including Charles 


ot association 


B. Chase, Fall River; A. W. Dimick, 
Providence; Nathan Durfee, Fall River; 
Charles M. Holmes, New Bedford; 


\llen F. Johnson, New York; John E 
Rousmaniere, New York; John Skinner, 
Easthampton, Mass., and E. Kent Swift, 
Whitinsville, Mass. The absentees in 
cluded J. Arthur Atwood, Providence; 
Grosvenor Ely, Norwich, Conn., and 
William L. Lyall, Passaic, N. J., who, 
with Charles B. Chase, were re-elected 
for two terms. The other absent 
were Morgan Butler, Boston; 
Lewis Dexter, Manchester, N. H.; John 
E. McLoughlin, Utica, N. Y and 
Samuel Stewart, Lewiston, Me. 

The new director is Allen F. 
Johnson, general manager of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, who re- 
cently succeeded Frederick L. Jenckes 


yeal 
directors 


only 


of Pawtucket, resigned. Mr. Johnson 
is president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and only 


his extreme modesty in declining to ac- 
cept President invitation to 
at the head table at the banquet pre- 
vented him from 
He preferred quietly with his 
friend F. L. Branson, general manager 
if B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., and a recent 
new active of the National 
\ssociation. Mr. Branson is doing effi- 
ient work on the Committee on Pro 
Costs 


Lowe's sit 


receiving 


sit 


an ovation 


to 


member 


luction 
In view of the fact that former presi- 
dent Arthur H. Lowe is the only man 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION — Continued 


is been president of both the 


and the American Associations 
strange that he is particularly 
d in encouraging a large at- 
of National Association mem- 
the silver jubilee convention in 
phia, May 27 and 28, of the 
n Association. He is chairman 
mmittee of the former associa- 
will be its official represen- 
the Philadelphia convention. 
lection of Arthur H. Lowe as 
of the American Association 
n Manufacturers, after he had 
ie National Association in that 
did much to dispel the mis- 


ndings that had always existed 


northern and southern cotton 
turers. The manufacturers of 
ons are now harmoniously co- 
through the National Council 
ican Manufacturers and serious 
s of opinion on matters of 
interest are no longer con- 
It would, however, be a deli- 
pliment to southern manufac- 
one of their association presi- 
hould eventually become the 
of the National Association. 


treme modesty of a certain di- 


f the National Association 
s to refrain from being too 


n this connection. 
nt Lowe’s leniency in failing 
e Article 3 of the constitu- 
by-laws of the Association un- 
resulted in more liberal dis- 
f addresses and papers than 
therwise have been the case. It 
appear to be generally under- 
at the privilege of voting and 
at Association meetings is con- 
ictive and sustaining members. 
} provides that the privilege of 
may be accorded to associate 
only by permission of the 
Government or a vote of the 
n. No provision whatever is 
the by-laws for according this 
to non-members, but it is 
kely that the authority of the 
t to invite discussion by the 
ild be questioned. 
there was no criticism of out- 
ho violated the constitution and 
f the Association by taking 
scussions, there was consider- 
sm of active members for 
come to the meetings primed 
ussion. Some of the latter 
by stating that they would 
glad to take part in the dis- 
certain papers if they could 
advance copies sufficiently 
allow them to prepare for 
This brings up the ques- 
ther it is not better to adopt 
followed by some of the 
societies. They not only 
pies of important papers far 
of the meetings, but desig- 
more members who are to 
ired to lead discussion on 
ers. 
Wilson, works manager of 
ghouse Electric & Manufac- 
who spoke on “ Employe 
tion In Management,” when 
as to whether he used the 
m replied “ No, and I don’t 
the Leitch plan is workable 
ntinuing he said, “I do not 
these complicated houses of 
and senates at all. I 
frankly that I like to be 
d so do you, and you can do 
| have committees. I don’t 
ise of representatives voting 


ves 


on everything that comes up. I want 
assistance from my men and propose 
to get it. I want them to help to run 
the plant. I don’t want to set up any- 
thing like that which we have in Wash- 
ington so that we can’t do bfisiness.” 
His last sally was greeted with much 
laughter and applause. 

Replying to Philip Dana’s query as to 
which price would be considered neces- 
sary in order to make the raising of 
cotton possible for the grower, David 
R. Coker, who spoke on “ The Common 
Interest of Grower and Spinner,” said, 
“T think at present cost, allowing for 
the payment of labor which would not 
compare with that in the cotton spinning 
industry, a price of 20c. would be about 
right. If I had the fixing of cotton 
prices I would not put it any higher 
than that. We have got to gradually 
educate our people if we are to become 
able to make a profit. I think that it 
would take a 30c. level of prices to 


pay 
for what you gentlemen here would 
consider a fair wage, and if I had it all 


within my control I would probably sell 
at a price of 20c. and gradually advance 
it to about 30c.” 

Mr. Coker does not believe that very 
important progress has been made in 
the destruction of the boll weevil. An- 
swering a query of Charles T. Plunkett, 
who presided over the session at which 
Mr. Coker spoke, the latter said, “ Noth- 
ing will help to any great degree im 
mediately. The Government has made 
very extensive experiments with the use 
of a dusting process, using calcium 
arsenate, but the machinery is expensive 
and it has been employed only in a 
few places and will take several vears, 
even if the process is effective, to per- 
fect the machinery and get it in suffi- 
cient use to be of any real value in the 
reduction of the boll weevil damage 
The main thing that we have to de- 
pend on now is proper fertilization that 
pushes forward the crop and causes it 
to mature promptly, and in the breeding 
and use of the very earliest varieties of 
cotton.” 

Those misguided people 
have underestimated the 
ments of the first world cotton con 
ference and the possibilities of th 
coming conference must be disillusion 
ized by the review of this subject by E 
Kent Swift, treasurer of the Whitin 
Machine Works and director of the 
National Association. By the way, Mr 
Swift’s allusion to the 19th hole tha 
is maintained on all English golf 
courses, failed to stimulate much ap 
plause but this may be due to the fact 
that the vision of American delegates 
does not at present extend beyond th: 
three mile limit. 

Most efficient executives are unwill- 
ing to admit that they are overworked 
or busy, and that may be the reason 
why Secretary Rufus R. Wilson studi- 
ously avoids that appearance and en- 
deavors to make you understand that 
the officers, directors and committees, 
as well as his office assistants, are do- 
ing all of the real Association work 
Interview the members of the Board 
of Government on the subject, however, 
and you will find that he leaves mighty 
little for them to do. 

Charles T. Plunkett, president of the 
Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., was enthu- 
siastic over the success of the Provi- 
dence meeting of the Textile Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers held on the 18th of April 
believes this will stimulate interest in 


who may 
accomplish- 


He 


and _ technical 
and being held under the auspices ot 
the American Mechanical 
Engineers will give the character to th 
meetings which is desired to attract the 
men 3 


research 


investigat ns 


Society of 


interested in this work Th 
papers presented at the meetings wer 
of high order and with the view 

maintaining that standard, it is proposed 
that all papers to be presented at futur 
meetings will be 


C 
submitted to a com- 
mittee which will pass upon them to d¢ 
termine their availability. This is the 
regular custom of the American Society 
oft Mechanical Engineers and it assures 
those who attend the meeting of hea: 
ing subjects presented and 
that are really worth while. 
Fuller E. Callaway 
England friends 


discussed 


New 
a pleasant surprise on 
Thursday afternoon when accompanied 
by his wife and younger son, he looked 
n at the Copley Plaza for a short time 
to shake hands all around. They were 
sailing for Europe on Saturday, as pr« 

viously announced in TEXTILE Wort 
for a visit to Italy and other parts of 
the Continent and it is greatly to | 

hoped that Mr. Callaway will be present 
at the World Cotton 
June, although he 

doubt about it. 

H. W. Nichols, principal of 
River Textile School is much pleased 
with the substantial endorsement 
by Fall River manufacturers to the plan 
of combining school work with the mill 
Each manufacturer the 
plan nominates a young man 
whom he believes is well fitted to fill a 
higher position and this man spends 
alternate time in the mill and in the 
school under pav by the mill and thus 
is able to get the benefit of 

and practice without 
The plan is working out very well. 

and if it is continuously cat 
out, will result in training 
group of the most promising men 
mills of Fall River to higher 
of management which they might not 
otherwise be able to afford. The plan 
is not necessarily confined to Fall River, 
but could easily be extended to other 
manufacturing centers within easy ac 
cess of Fall River so that the student 


gave his 


Conference in 
expressed some 
the Fall 


given 


subscribing to 


promiusing 


theory in 
struction loss of 
pay. 
indeed, 


ried up a 


n the 


positions 


would not lose time in going hack 
and forth from his home to the school 
This close connection between _ th 
school and the mill cannot but result 


favorably, not only to the student, but 
to the school itself in enabling them 
to keep in clouse touch with the actual 
needs and point of view of the 
who are 


students 
coming to them directly from 


the work to which they will ultimately 
return. 
Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer of 


the Harmony Mills, was as always a reg- 
ular attendant at the meetings and en- 
livened the discussion of the immigra- 
tion which the live 
f the Convention with a straight-from- 
the-shoulder reply to Professor Carver 
whose paper aroused much discus- 
The members of the World Cot- 
ton Conference parties hope that noth- 


question was spot 


so 
ion 


ng will prevent Mr. Duncan from 
‘oming with them. 
Philip Dana, president of the Dana 


Warp Mills, Westbrook, Maine, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dana, was in attendance 
at the Convention and guests at an. in- 
formal luncheon party given by Dr. 
Cathcart on Friday in honor of David 


R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C. one of 
the speakers at the meeting and a col- 
1 


lege-mate of Dr. 


Cathcart. 


At the 
afternoon one ce 
and imagined 


research session on Thursd 


l ay 
uld have closed his eyes 


that he was at a meet 





of Committee D-13 the Ameri 
Society for Testing Materials, 
the large part taken in the discussic 


by such prominent men in D-13 ; 
Hartshorne, A. FE 


Dp 


Prof. Haven, W. D. 
Jury, Kenneth Moller and Ed. D 
\ alen 


There would probably have been mort 


discussion ¢ papers 


presented 
afternoon it attend 
had had the opportunity to discuss 
each paper as the speaker finished. The 
chairman that discussion be 
withheld until all the 


Thursday those in 


ance 


suggested 


papers had been 


presented, and as a result there wer 
very few comments from the floor on 
+} 


he first two papers delivered 

Eve rett H. Hinckley, technical execu- 
tive ot Borne, Scrvmser Co., New York, 
showed his wide 


poraneous rema 


training in the 
which he 
presenting his 
Mr. 


trained at 


extem- 
rks nte1 
polated in paper on 
Hinckley is 
the 
Technology, 
and few men have had opportunities 
for as keen an insight 

lems which need 

would make a strong 


Thursday afternoon 
a chemical engineer, 
Massachusetts Institute 
into textile prot 
investigatior Hi 
addition to the re 


search committee of the National Ass 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 

With two such meetings in a single 
month as the session of the Textile 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, at Frovidence. 
\pril 12, and the technical session of 
the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers on Thursday afternoon, 
there is hope for a speeding up of di 


velopments along research lines in the 
textile industry. 
The attendance at the group discus 


sion under the auspices of the Research 
Committee probably established a new 


high record for a technical section of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. It certainly was a 
wonderful improvement over the ri 
search session at the Convention held 
last Fall There is still room for a 


considerable increase before the attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Textile Divi- 
sion of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at 

\pril 12, is reached. 

At one time it appeared 
discussion at the technical 
Thursday afternoon was going too deep 
for some of the experts present, William 
I). Hartshorne, E. D. Walen and Prof 
Haven all admitting that they did not 
know the answer to a 


Providence, 


the 


as if 


Session on 


question 


George H. Perkins, secretary of the 
Textile Division of the American S« 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, whi 
with Charles T. Plunkett was largely 


responsible for the success of the Tex- 
tile Engineers mecting at Providence, 
\pril 12, was an interested spectator at 
the research session on Thursday after- 
noon. When asked whether he was get- 
ting pointers on how to run a technical 
meeting, Mr. Perkins smiled, but 
fused to commit himself. 


THOSE PRESENT 


Among the members and guests at- 
tending the convention and banquet of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers were the following: 

LIFE MEMBERS 

Daniel J. Danker, cline. Ma 
Benjamin Helm sr 0 Dray Draper 

Corporation Mass 





Char 


es H. Fish 


(Conti ” 1 on page 
(111) 











Papers and Addresses at Association Convention 


Recognized Leaders of Thought in Industry Treat Interesting Subjects in Authoritative Manner—Subjects of \ ital 
Concern 


WI die 
S n h tl possible legislation. This subject 
National A I ranks alongside of standardization, 
Cx icture¢ pi ides 4 which has a bearing on other legisla- 
g ers on now before Congress. These two 
rm is the case, yet at the gather- topics treated from the standpoint of 
g \ 1 number nteresting the editorial desk provoked general in- 
ic e treated in an authorita terest 
e way by recognized leaders of Industrial relationship has not lost its 
u the industry. It might be appeal to the textile industry, as was 
nwist e the bald assertion that evident by the interest in the address 
t topics discussed represented the 6, management as delivered by Dr. 
t pertinent subjects bet« the in- Hollis Godfrey, while the subject of 
stry t they admittedly were Of immigration received its proper place 
; n to the membership and in the consideration of subjects of in- 
ved with interest by those terest to the industry. The appeal of 
es th ession because theit the World Cotton conference presented 
ESET). PICSEAaON. by E. Kent Swift was another essential 
The ter-dependent relationship of presentatior a timely matter of un- 
ttor and spinner is at all jv crgal interest, while the masterly ad- 
ii Pe Eee SSS. SOF IISCUSSION ress of James S. Alexander. President 
esentation Dy Mr. Coker of the National Bank of Commerce, at 
whos ts in th deve pment of the in, banquet met with an echoing re- 
my o was sponse by the diners who applauded 
pe m¢ A noth relationship . ‘ 
; tha the tex ndustrv to his reference to the necessity of elim- 
the production of dvestuffs was of equal inating cancellations in trade and the 
; ewed from th indpoint development of higher trade ethics 
. 
Address of the President 
By Russell B. Lowe.* 
| vear, 1920, was one of the condition under the Government, has 
a most ectacular in the history of made the position serious. Many base 
th ottor ndustrv. and its lessons our ability to recover on the railroads. 
hould be an important contribution for Their purchasing power is _ necessary 
vears 1 mi It proved that what in for business revival, and they must 
the minds of many seemed impossible make satisfactory wage adjustments 
ould happen and did happen before they can can buy or induce 
The year started with enormous de- money to be invested. 
mands ery machine was employed and Our New England situation is bad and 
prices advanced to unheard-of figures. something drastic must be done. The 
[he universal feeling was that there was development of coastwise trade is of first 
not going to be enough goods produced. importance. Then, believing that Bos- 
In April the over-all crusade started ton should be a terminal of trunk lines, 
iS a protest against prices. At our I personally feel that the Boston and 
spring meeting note of warning was Maine railroad should be taken by the 
struck against the strained financial con- Canadian Pacific, the Fitchburg Division 
dition and the ability to get the prices by the Delaware and Hudson, the New 
asked for. Soon after this, the so-called Haven by the Pennsylvania, and the Cen- 
Consumers’ Strike” began and the re- tral New England, with the Willimantic- 
tailers could move goods only at conces- Boston line, by the Erie. This would 
ons. This caused a great cancellation make Boston a terminal for the Canadian 
and shut-down which began as early as_ Pacific, New York Central, Erie and 


July, and has continued up to the present 
The lessons taught as to artificial prices, 
inventories, value of contracts and the 


suddenness with which the consumer can 
act, will never be forg 


ent cotton mill 


otten by the pres 
executives 


Problems Facing Cotton Industry 


The problems of a year ago are still 

fore us, in almost as bad a condition 
as then. They are as follows 

Cotton supply, which is over-abundant 
and has caused the planter much hard- 
ship to mark down and carry, but the 
underlying condition of which is not 
good. The world is billions of pounds 


of cotton ducts short since 1914, and 
to fill this vacancy will call for more and 
more cotton, but the plans for 


ns point 


planter 

less, which is natural. Indicati 
to a planting of fifty to seventy-five per 
such program we are 





facing a serious future shortage 
Transportation, the condition of which 
s no be than last vear. The ability 
f the railroads to render service is bet 
ial condition is bad, 
s income, and lack of 
siness lus their previous difficult 

* 1 ! Mfr. I ‘ 


Pennsylvania, and would allow coal feed- 
ers like the Delaware & Hudson to sup- 
ply our needs 

Labor in the cotton industry has taken 


the situation with rare judgment. Dur- 
ing the fall it was found that goods 
were not acceptable to the buyers at 
existing prices, reductions were made, 


based on fallen cotton prices, and no 
profits. These were not accep- 
table, so new prices were made, cutting 
into the surplus of the companies. In 
this, labor was asked to bear a 22Yy% 
reduction, and it accepted without pro- 
test, being a leading example to all other 
industries. As a result, in lines 
received activities 
started in January, 1921 

[he years 1920 and 1921 have shown 


prices 


most 


orders wert and 


to the public the selfish extremes to 
which organized labor will go. We 
had the swing of the pendulum a few 
vears ago which proved the selfish- 
ness of capital and resulted in the 
inti-trust laws [he present con- 
lition the railroads and_ build- 
ng trades, with the impossible labor 
organization rules, has aroused public 


sentiment everywhere, because the public 
realizes that it stands all the burden. A 


demand, by the public and employers for 
the open shop has been the result in all 
parts of the country. The open shop is 
the only form of employment which pro- 
vides American constitutional freedom 
to the public, to labor and to the em- 
ployer. 
Golden Rule in Industry 

I cannot feel anything but optimistic 
for the future of our industry, because 
of the great shortage of products in Cen- 
tral Europe and Asia and the lessened 
product due to the forty-eight hour weck. 
We hear a lot about the Golden Rule in 
business. Our will stand its 
application as much as any industry. A 
few years ago we were delivering goods 
to the consumer and receiving the least 


business 


along the whole line of any 


try 


The thanks we received wer i 
which pictured the awful conditions of 
the southern farmer and the ba nd 
tion of textile labor. All text bor 
both farm and mill, was class¢ s the 


poorest paid. The only happy 
this chain seemed to be the bu 


Labor Efficiency Through Good- Wil! 


By W. R. Basset* 


66 HAT is a good labor policy?” 

This can be answered in a sin- 
gle sentence. A good labor policy is one 
that works. 

I fear that this answer would not be 
considered as wholly conclusive by those 
who are committed to the “laboratory ” 
method. In that school any labor policy, 
to be designated as a good one, must 
contain certain elements which the in- 
vestigators have, by their experiments 
and analyses, isolated. Whether or not 
the policy works in practice is of small 
matter. My experience teaches me that 
the sound, comprehensive and universal 
labor policy that is automatic in action 
and always successful is sitting beside 





Wm. R. Basset 


the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 


bow. The human being is best managed 
by a policy that has no more aristocratic 
lineage than far-seeing expedience. 

We do not want a definitely stated na- 
tional labor policy. Our experience with 
the national control of anything has been 
such that we do not desire to extend 
that control. We cannot seriously sub- 
scribe that wisdom is a gift of the law 
rather than of God 

We had some experience with labor 
boards during the war. We had many 
ingenious gentlemen traveling about the 
country raising wages. We had the 
War Labor Policies Board clothed in 

* Miller 
York. 


Franklin Basset & Co, New 


could advertise sales at a few ents q 
yard. The key to this situat is a 
proper price for goods, which wi!! alloy 
more to go to the farmer and m abor 
Let us work to keep this indust rom 
a position which will bring on s riti 
cism as we were justly guilty oj! the 
past. Let this industry be the rit 
the application of the Golden Rule. anda 
live-and-let-live policy which ure 
most of our industrial problems 

college wisdom and talking : nse 
Among the several very remarkal!e poli 
cies which that board enunciat¢ fair 
language was the differential in favor of 
shipyards, with the further provision 
that every shipyard in the untry 
should pay the same rate, regardless of 
the skill of the management or the local 
cost of living. This of course resulted 
in extraordinary wages being ived 
in those yards where the management 


had applied science to the working out 
of adequate piece rates and the planning 
of work. At Newport News, with th 
work well planned and every con 
venience at hand, a half-skilled work- 
man on certain jobs would run to $400 
a week on the national scale, while th 
same workman, in one of the mushroom 
shipyards where nothing was _ planned, 
would hardly gain a living wage. And 
as a by-product of this ruling we had 
the strike of the machinists on the rail 
ways. These men could not understand 
why, with Uncle Sam holding the bag 
they should get one rate in a shipyard 
and another rate in a railway shop for 
doing exactly the same work! 
The history of governmental 
ference in labor is much the same ¢\ 
where. They work when they decide 
for the workman, but fail when their 
decisions favor the employer. 
No very elaborate organizati 
quired to grant raises in wages—a first 
class rubber stamp, an ink pad and a 
small boy could perform all of the func 
tions of the average industrial cour 
The well-being of any particular in 








dustrial institution depends upon how 
well it produces and _ thereaft sells 
Therefore, any labor policy which at 


tempts to consider labor as apart fron 


production, as a commodity, is bound to 
fail. One of the troubles with the aver 
age trades union is that, while aim 


ing that labor is not a commodity 
sists that the service of men should 
bought in bulk and at a market pri 
fixed by the union. That is, the unio 


really insists that labor be considere’ 
as a commodity and have its pri xed 

But the trades union, although it has 
performed a valuable service in curbing 
unscrupulous and_ therefore — short 
sighted employers and has thus Dent 
fitted business—even if unwittngly- 
has not of itself permanently nced 
wages or bettered working conditions 


The unions have merely, from 
time, registered the price that | in- 
creasing volume of capital must 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


5 f man. Laws may compel 
| al to provide air and light for 
yes; but common _ sense 
it is very wasteful to pay 
< , man and then expect him 
turn for those wages when 


a dark, air-tight vault. 
. g¢ trade in New York gives 
he vidence of these truisms. 
h years before the war, great 
h hordes mmigrants from Russia and 
. irope surged into New York. 
% m knew only vaguely why 
he me, and few had the money 
. vo farther. In a general disillusion- 
om Bent. the only employment that offered 
- rk with the needle, and at 
the e and under whatever con- 
ns mployer chose to impose. 
ja was the master because 
ure his hand the means of ex- 
was work or starve. The 
new vere glad to be permitted 
xis he employers saw to it that 
have a chance to be glad 
more than mere exist- 
se. vages were pitiful. The 
oli 5 not strike. They never 
nals cht striking. But, when the war 
or gration—when the stream 
a10n other trades began to call 
atry met 1 no longer did the sweat- 
5 OF Bop on hold the power of life and 
ot deat! uld not pick and choose 
MBS pe now had to bid for them. 
bi fe | with both wages and work 
paix | soon to treat with unions 
- nd str Neither the employes nor 
Mung Bie en s brought about this change 
th n cond Economic forces created 
con- zs 
tk. § ; 


a good deal about the iron 
despotism squeezing 


t) 


Stic 
= " of the poor, down-trod- 
cal worl But I have yet to discover 
And npat yecame really prosperous 
tad on the lemon - squeeze 
esit he late King Leopold was 
neal roperly de nounced for the 
bag ng ties But it would probably 
rand I his feelings much more 
7. ad of lambasting him as a 


gentleman, he had _ been 
ngineering report that he 


a s cl ¢ himself. It could have 
“ h hat if the region of the Con- 
#1 perated on the be st basis 

ntinue the atrocities un- 
- she | m charged to his personal 
ie mtertait t account; for his way of 
au meaty itives really kept him out 


te money return. It has 

nstrated that the Congo 
he § mucl profitable managed on a 
ae basis than ever it was in 


1 


1} { lays. 
sells 





at f an unjust industrial 

ent ncerely to be pitied. But 
ad to xtend some measure of 
path riginator of the pro- 

laim m, 1 poor fellow is swindling 


Forcing Men to Be Happy 


f employes in some indus- 
ng so evident that many 


sack nd super - sensitive souls 
xe mployers determined to 
t has t their profit in welfare 
ing 
hort rk had a large place in the 
ene ployment undertakings; 
gly- must be taught to 
ncee theory ran, and_ not 
- iey learned more about 
y rk. A strong trend 
ae through numerous ama- 
— re tion committees to at- 


Q a new social structure, 


not based at all upon giving each man 
what he is entitled to, but upon surround- 
ing him, whether or no, with the com- 
forts of life—to make him contented. 

The ideal factory organization under 
this concept of labor organization might 
be able proudly to paraphrase the well 
known advertisements of “ Milk from 
contented cows.” 

It became the thought in less informed 
quarters that the great thing is to give a 
man a job, then keep him happy 

Jobs are not “given.” Without an 
economic reason they cannot exist. Their 
existence does not depend upon the good 
will of the employer or the “ happiness ”’ 
of the employed, but upon the continuous 
output of a well-made product which the 
public buys. 

Handing a sop to a worker is not a 
new idea; the present thought is often to 
dull his sensibilities by creature comforts 





Robert L. Wilson 


The older thought was cruder, although 
probably more efficacious; it took the 
ground that a man gave less trouble if 
he were continually soaked, just short 
of the saturation point, with liquor. The 
newer welfare work seeks, under vari- 
ous specious guises, to dull pulsating in- 
dividuality, not by drink, but by diver- 
of this that. 


sions sort or 


4 Management Problem 
I want to bring out the point that the 
nice functioning of capital 
not at all social, but is 
ment problem. Efficient labor rests upon 
the stimulation of the 
through proper work 


and labor is 


nstead, a man 


age- 


creative tacuity 
arrangement en 
cient capital rests upon the stimulat 
of the reproductive through 
proper planning. The efficient function 
ing of the two in unison rests upon th 
steady balance in 
remunerations. 


faculty 


adequate respective 

In a broad way, this has been realized 
by the garment trade in Cleveland, where 
is in progress what | consider in many 
ways the most important of all our in- 
dustrial experiments. It is founded on 
the basic principles of industry. The 
Cleveland situation was for many years 
a struggle between the union leaders on 
the one hand and the employers on the 
other. They had one very disastrous 
strike, which lasted through the better 
part of the year and for the time being 
broke the union. Since then the open 
shop has obtained, and in many of the 
shops a trades-union member was not 
allowed to work. Several of the largest 


shops were far-seeing, and they operated purgh, Pa 


on scientific principles, with fairly set 
rates and committee management 
During the war the union influence grew, 
and there was a strong possibility that at 


some future date another deadlock might 


piece 


be reached 

The leader of 
the Cleveland 
Meyer Perlstein, 


who has ol 


the trades unionists in 
garment trade is 
who is a 


one 
student and 
tained a rather broad view of 
Without setting up any false 
modesty, I am glad to say that my writ- 
ngs on this subject were not without in- 
fluence upon him. I write 
help people to a better view of business, 
and I cannot feign a modesty when the 
words do what they were sent out to do 

The uni 


business 


in order to 


ms and the employers arrived 
at an agreement of which the following 
1S a part 

In view of their primary responsibil- 
ity to the consuming public, workers and 
owners are jointly and separately 
the cost and quality of the 
rendered; it 


re- 
sponsible for 
service is agreed that co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness are the 
basis of right and progressive industrial 
relations, and that intimidation and coer- 
cion have no proper place in 
industry. 


American 
lo provide a means whereby 
the parties may co-operate, both to pre- 
serve peace in the industry and to further 
their mutual interests 
terprise, this agreement is entered into.” 

Among other things, the workers 
agreed to payment in proportion to pro- 
duction; with, however, a 
minimum weekly wage 
is subject to 


in the common en- 


guaranteed 
This minimum 
periodical revision. 


Scientific Basis of Work 


My company was retained to make a 
scientific study of the piece rates and to 
arrange schedules on a basis of compen- 
sation by units of work. The value of 
these units can be expressed according 
to the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Chere was no wild enthusiasm over ac 
cepting this scientific basis of work. If 
there had been. I should have feared for 
its success. It was frankly a new idea 
to both the employers and the trad 
unionists, and they only accepted it after 


very thorough discussion and question 
One of the most interesting meetings I 
have ever attended was that of the union 


representatives and as many of the mem 


bers as could crowd themselves into thc 
hall to ask me questions preliminary to 
the acceptance of the idea. After full 
considerat they accepted, and our en 


eineers have ju 


ist about completed work 
ing out standards oft ethciency based on 


time studies through the thousands of 
operations involved in the making of 
women’s clothing 
i : 
[here is no longer any guessing about 
wages; there s no longer anvthing to 


mpromise about. The employers and 
the employes have decided that the only 
mutually satisfactory joinder must be to 
gain production—it is not an elocut 
ary alliance, it is a producing one. And 
further, the employers have guaranteed 
nearly a full year’s work; that is, 
have set 


Set 


they 
themselves to taking the clothing 
trade out of the list of 
industry. 

But what did they decide about the 
closed shop? to de- 
But 
are 


the 
organization of the industry, on a scien- 


tihe 


34 
MACK 


seasonal 


It was not necessary 
cide anything. The shops are open 
since the unions and the employers 


jointly paying for the entire cost of 


basis, every employe will probably 
become a union member, for 
he would be a parasite. 
Work in Individual Plant 

In the individual plant it is as a rule 
even less difficult to get the co-operation 
of workers, provided the means are care- 
fully adapted to the end and 
peculiar conditions. Instance work 
we did in a highly unionized garment 
concern in a small New York State town 
The problem here was to get production, 


ttherwise 


the 


to 


the 


monly soldiered, by attracting suffi 
workers to keep th 


rce up to normal, 
by doing away with lay-offs of the in- 
dividuals and by getting them to co- 
yperate with each other and with other 
departments 


The shop was on piece work rates, 


which is commonly supposed to offer in- 
centive to the individual to boost produc- 
tion. We have found, however, that it is 
a strange phenomenon that workers fre- 
quently set an arbitrary figure for their 
weekly earnings, achieving which they 
are satisfied, and will even lay of when 
this amount has been earned. We deter- 
mined to enlist on the side of the man- 
agement the force of public opinion. This 
was done by offering a bonus to each 
department, based on the total earnings 
of that department for a week. The de- 
partment’s bonus was, of course, dis- 
tributed pro rata to the employes, based 
upon the ratio of their individual earn- 
ings 

To show how this worked, suppose that 
a certain department had for six or 
seven months averaged a weekly payroll 
of $1,000. We might offer a depart 
mental bonus equal to half of the sum 
by which any week's payroll exceeded 
$1,000. Obviously, the bonus received 
by each employe thus depended not only 
upon his or her individual exertion but 
upon the production of 
member of the department 
could be 


other 
The bonus 


every 
earned by getting production, 
through increased production per opera 
tor, by steady attendance or by bringing 
in additional workers to the department 


Employe Representation in Management 


By R. I 


eaching that 
is the 
n industry, and we aré¢ 


W* are continually pr 
the human clement 


important factor 


most 
beginning to put this preaching into prac- 


tice. Industry depends upon co-opera 
tion based on the acceptance by employ- 
ers and employes of some practicable 
the principle that capital 
and labor are inter-dependent. The de- 


velopment of each is dependent upon the 


application of 


co-operation of the other. In other 
words, we should not say capital and 
labor, but rather capital with labor 

* Works Manager, Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 


Wilson * 


Employer and employe should strive to 


understand each other’ 
deals, and methods 
ach should respect the opinions of the 


better s prol lems, 


hope 5. 


motives 


other. We cannot have co-operation 
without confidence and good-will and 
these can only be secured by contact 


between the parties. 


Employes’ representation will furnish 
a more direct contact 
ment and 


between manage- 
each a better 
inderstanding of the other’s view points. 
It will give the employe S a VoIct 


the under which 
they work and will enlist their support, 
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and men 


give 


in de- 


termining conditions 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


jpvalty. and undivided effort. The plan 
,jopted should be as simple as possible, 
so as to be easily understood by all con- 
verned. The employes should be invited 
1 choose representatives to meet and 
geal directly with the management. 

There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which should be embodied in any 
success 'ul plan for employes’ represen- 
tation 

1. Mcthod of beginning: The em- 
ployes hould be invited to select a few 
representatives from among themselves 
to meet with an equal or lesser number 
appointed from the management, to 
study existing plans and work out a 
plan suited to their own work. 

"2 Representation: The employes 
iid be represented by shop depart- 
ments rather than by trades. All em- 
sloyes should be adequately repre- 
sente 1 
3. Method of electing representatives : 


Election should be held in the plant at 
least once a year, by secret ballot, so that 
ree choice may result. 
ligibility for voting and election 
ttees: Reasonable restrictions 
e established regarding age, 
nericanization, length of service, etc. 
5. Personnel of committee: The em- 
ployes should elect an equal or greater 
n f representatives than is ap- 


pointed by the management to represent 

6. Scope of the committee: The work 
of the committee should embrace all 
matters of joint interest, such as hours, 
wages rking conditions and the ad- 
justment of grievances. It should fur- 
nish an opportunity to pool schemes and 
suggestions having to do with the plant 


rganization and efficiency for the better 


nduct the industry. 

7. Relation to trade unions: Employe 
representation is not to undermine the 
unions 


No organization covering the 
whole trade and unfamiliar with special 


al conditions and the questions that 
up from day to day is, by itself, 





na position to deal with these ques- 
ns adequately or to enlist the de- 
sirable operation of employer and 
employe It is the purpose of the shop 
committee to supply this want. 
The Westinghouse Plan 
_The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, at East Pittsburgh, 
vas one of the first concerns to intro- 
tuce the shop committee idea. The first 
committee was formed in 1914. This 
Was somewhat embryonic in its plans and 
carried 


in a rather informal way. 
lid not altogether meet the require- 
sand was abandoned in 1916. On 
1919, the following notice was 
bested in the shops at East Pittsburgh. 
I] g out the established prin- 

Ss company, the management 
means should be provided 
more important matters 
employes in general should 
discussion prior to the final 
the management. As there 
rly constituted medium for 
this kind, it has been de- 
the check employes of the 
rgh plant to elect repre- 
herein indicated, who can 


“called t gether to meet the manage- 


m 2 ‘sion may arise.” 
hy n for eleven shop represen- 
s\ ld January 10, 1919. The 
between the management 
mittee of eleven elected by 
showed the benefits to be 
fréquent joint discussions, 
ting held July 28, 1919, a 


committee of three shop representatives management as members of this com- 


was appointed to draft recommendation 
for enlarging upon the plan of shop rep- 
resentation. This recommendation was 
submitted by the committee at a meet- 
ing of the shop representatives and rep- 
presentatives of the management held 
August 2, 1919. The plan recommended, 
with slight modifications, was adopted 
and on joint resolution was submitted 
to the management, with the request 
that the plan outlined be put into effect. 

The management approved the intro- 
duction of the plan, which is briefly as 
follows: 

Joint Conference Committee. 


The plan of shop representation out- 
lined in the following has been adopted 





Leslie H. Allen 


jointly by the workers and the manage- 
ment. Its operation, the making of 
amendments and alterations, as well as 
the termination of the plan, will be by 
joint action. 

Name. 

The name of the organization will be 
the Joint Conference Committee, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh Works, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Purpose. 


To promote a more direct and mutual 
relationship between the employes and 
the management on all matters of joint 
interest. 

Organization. 

The organization is as follows: 

(a) Departmental Joint Committees 

(b) The Works Joint Conference 
Committee 

(c) The Executive Committee 

Departmental Joint Committee 


A committee will be formed in each 
department of the works, to be com- 
posed of hourly paid employes elected 
by the workers, and an equal or lesser 
number of supervisory employees ap- 
pointed by the management. At least 
two employes shall be elected to rep- 
resent each department. Where the 
number of employes in one department 
exceeds 300, there shall be an additional 
representative for each 150. 

Each department will be divided into 
precincts, the number of committeemen 
to be elected in each precinct to 
proportionate to the number of 
ployes. 

The head of the department and at 
least one other member of the super- 
visory force shall be appointed by the 


be 
em- 


mittee. The number of appointed 
members shall not be greater than the 
number elected. 

The Departmental Joint Committee 
may deal with any and all matters 
within the department in which its in- 
terests are concerned. 


Works Joint Conference Committee. 


This committee shall be composed of 
the entire membership of the Depart- 
mental Joint Committees, and_ shall 
meet at regular stated intervals, at least 
once every two months. 

It shall be the duty of the works 
Joint Conference Committeee generally, 
through the Executive Committee, to 
consider all matters having to do with 
the joint interest of the management 
and the employes which shall be brought 
to its attention. 


Executive Committee 
The hourly paid members of the 
Works Joint Conference Committee 


will elect annually, by districts, twelve 
of its members, who, with an equal or 
lesser number appointed by the manage- 
ment from the supervisory or manage- 
rial shall constitute what will 
be known as the Executive Committee. 

This Executive Committee shall hold 
regular meetings of sufficient frequency 
to properly deal with all matters coming 
up for its consideration, and shall have 


forces, 


the responsibility of making recom- 
mendations to the management 

The Executive Committee shall have 
two secretaries. One of these will be 


appointed by the company, the other to 
be elected from the twelve hourly paid 
members of the committee. The two 
secretaries shall act jointly in recording 
all transactions of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as well as the Works Joint Con- 
ference Committee, and shall also assist 
in guiding the method of procedure and 
records of the Departmental Joint Com- 
mittees. 
RULES. 
Elections 

Election for Department Joint Com- 
mittees will be held on the 14th of Au- 
gust each year. The term of office of 
those elected will be from the 1st of 
September of the year in which elected 
to the last of August of the following 
year. Annoucements of the results of 
the election will be posted in the shop 
within three working days after each 
election. 


Voting will be by ballot in each sec- 
tion or department from 12:15 P. M. to 
4:30 P. M. for day turn, and from 7:30 
P. M. to 10:30 P. M. (or later, where 
employes do not report until after 10:30 
P. M.) for night turn. A time clerk and 
two workmen appointed by the foreman 
will act as judges in each polling place. 
The votes will be counted by a commit- 
tee composed of a foreman, clerk and 
two workmen, all appointed by the works 
manager. The candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected. 

Voting for Executive Committee. 

Voting will be by district. The mem- 
bers of all the Departmental Joint Com- 
mittees in any one district will meet and 
elect one of their number to serve on the 
Executive Committee. 

The candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes will be declared elected. 
Eligibility for Voting 
Employes, both men and women, are 
eligible for voting, except members of 
the supervisory force and those employes 
who have the authority to hire for or 

discharge from their departments. 
Eligibility for Election to Departmental 
Joint Committee. 

Employes paid by the hour, both men 
and women, are eligible for election. A 
candidate to be eligible must have been 
in the continuous service of the company 
at least two years immediately previous 
to the election, must be a citizen of the 
United States or have taken out first 
papers and must be 21 years of age or 
over. No employe is eligible whose 
duties are such that he has authority to 
hire for or discharge from his depart- 
ment. 

Eligibility for Election to the Executive 
Committee. 

Any member of a Depart 
mental Joint Committee is eligible for 
election to the Executive Committee ex- 
cept that no more than one member can 
be elected from any one district. 

O ficial Chairman. 

The works manager will act as the offi- 
cial chairman at all meetings of the 
Works Joint Conference Committee and 
at the the 
mittee. 


elected 


meeting of 


Executive Com 
Termination of Plan 

In case it is desirable to discontinue 

the Joint Conference Committee, it shall 

be done on resolution by the Executive 

Committee. The vote, however, shall 

n0t be taken until ninety (90) days after 
introduction of such resolution. 


Industrial Housing 


By Leshe 


T happens sometime or other in the 

history of any investor that he buys 
a high-priced stock, like the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, or the and Maine, which 
shortly purchase begins to de- 
cline and continues to do so 
until most of the sum invested has been 
lost. 

The position of the unhappy holder 
of such an investment, especially if 


Boston 
after 


in value 


he is not an experienced market 
trader, is a very miserable one. He 
does not like to sell when the stock 
has gone down thirty points and lose 


thirty per cent of his investment, as he 
cherishes the hope that the stock may 
go back. On the other hand, his bet- 
ter judgment tells him that the stock 


is sure to go down further and the 





* Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc 


. Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 


f, 


Allen* 


sooner he sells and cuts his losses the 
better. A large number of such hold- 
do hold on to their stock until it 
reached bottom. 

The textile industry is in a very sim- 
ilar position in its holdings of houses. 
It had to build or purchase these 
houses for good reasons, and now finds 
itself with an investment of millions 
of dollars, which annually losing 
value does pay a return suf- 
ficient pay and maintenance, 
much interest on the investment. 

The most pressing need to-day is not 
the lack of employes, but lack of work- 
ing capital. The thought of the large 
sums tied up in houses is a sore trial 
to many a mill treasurer, and knowl- 
edge that this capital will eventually 
have to be written off adds to his de- 
pression. 


ers 


has 


is 

and 
to 

less 


not 
taxes 


The mill owner excuses himself by 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


it the houses are a necessity 
isiness, and the annual loss 
‘iation that he writes off are 
-harge to the manufacturing 
be true if it ap- 
very textile mill, but, unfor- 
r him, there are many mills 
to operate without this 
rge for housing, and can, 
how larger profits at the end 


ible 


the mining 
industry that 
ts own buildings so large 
n of its employes. It 
d that the textile industry 
a far better job of it than 
perators. Nevertheless, I 
nk tl will be disputing the 
that the average mill town, 
rn lage, 1S not an _ attractive 
are, as a rule, mo- 
nd depressing, and the atti- 
mill agents towards 
thusiastic. There are, of 
rs <ceptional mill villages like 
Erlanger Mills, the Mount 
shing Co., the Draper Corpo- 
West Boylston Mfg. Co 
but the general statement 
lds good that the mill town is not 
heerful place to live in and that 
using of employes is looked upon by 
st operators as an unpleasant bur- 
en and a very unprofitable one. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the hous- 
ng of employes is a necessity and that 
1 mills cannot be operated in 
small towns or villages unless proper 
provision is made for the housing of 


help. When a mill 


Witl e exception of 


there 1S no 


must 


no 


houses 


them 


se Oo ine 





is established 


ni neighborhood it is abso- 

itely necessary for the mill owner to 
pr houses for the help, and he 
has to re them at a very low figure 
rae induce people to come to 
his villag Starting with this need 


or one hundred years ago, 
wards housing has not 
Inge th the times nor the growth 
t and in many large towns 


h as \Woonsocket, Lawrence, Clin- 
Ser ts : 
anchester, N. H., and others, a 


lage number of the smaller houses are 
t the principal textile 


: : 
ds of 


claimed that by offering 


ey are able to get employes 


wage This has undoubt- 

true until recently, but to- 

vage is nearly uniform 

gl New England and housing 
1 low rents are not al- 

nto account when the rate 

the growth of the mill 

er of employes has usu- 

eater than the growth in 


houses, and today it is 
find more than half of 


of any mill housed in 
S nging to the company, so 
ra low rent below the mar- 


is charged to occupants 


houses is equivalent of 
n wage to these tenants 
privileged class. This is 


ome dissatisfaction, as the 
tenants think it an injus- 


cannot have a company 
; g ften values the “control” 
rc is he men who live in com- 
. and the certainty that he 
«Not them to a rival mill as 
7 a8 t are living in his house. 
limes labor shortage this un- 


doubtedly has its advantages, though 
the temper and spirit of the present 


day is not favorable to such a feudal 
relation between master and man, and 


in times of strikes the eviction of com- 
pany tenants embitters the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor. 

The ownership by mills of houses 


rented at figures that 


are too low to 
be profitable is also a detriment t 
others. Nobody will be encouraged t 
build in a town as long as the rental 
standard remains so low. If they wer 


up to normal, it would very likely be 
found that others would, by 


y specula 
tive building, increase the number of 
houses and reduce the mill owner's 
burden 

This is on f the causes of th 
dreary aspect of so many mill towns 
The only house that can possibl om 
pete with the company house is of the 
cheapest and meanest typ: Chere is 
no inducement to anyone to build bet 
ter houses, as the = scak ent 
charged by the mills’ influences — the 
rents charged in the town. 

A comparison between the cities of 
Lawrence, Mass., or Woonsocket R. 
I., on the one hand, and Springfield, 
Mass., or Hartford, Conn., on the 


other, the former being dominated by 


the textile industry and the other hous 
ing a large diversity of trades, is a 
good example of this. In Springfield 


or Hartford there is plenty of induce- 
ment for speculative builders; in | 
rence or Woonsocket there is not. 
workman in a= Springtield or 

ford mill has a far better, 
tractive house and naturally pays a 
higher rent for it, but he is a far more 
contented and useful workman, and 
the Springfield textile mills, though not 


The 
Hart 


more at 


numerous, seem to be reasonably pros 
perous. 

The existence of ~ large number of 
company houses always holds down 
land values in a town and a healthy, 
normal growth is stopped. 

The tenant has no special induce- 
ment to stay in the town if equally 
good terms are offered elsewher« Al 
though we do not wish to tie a man 


to a town and thus place him at the 


mercy of an employer, it is generally 
felt that the man _ himself, and also 
the industry he works in, would be 
benefitted if there were less induce- 
ment to roam, and it is. generally 


found that the long-term employes of 


a mill, who have lived in one h 
(whether it be the company’s or 
own) for twenty or thirty years are the 
best workmen are the most 
tented and desirable men in 
plant 


ust 


and 
most 


con 


the 


Arguments on Both Sides 
The arguments for and against com 
pany housing may 
up: 
In Favor: 
1. Often necessary to attract labor 
2. Rent can be 


as an inducement 
3. Labor controlled, and can 
evicted at will 
4. Lower wages can be paid wher 
rents are low. 
Against: 
5. Difficult situation created 


strikes. 

6. Holding down land values in th 
town. 

. Tenant has no inducement to stay. 

. Depressing influence of con 
houses. 


nm ™ 


their 


roughly be summed 


reduced to any point 


9. Large investment of unproduc- 
tive capital. 
10. I g nual loss due t depre 
il n 


t 


It is not for me to which 


these arguments should be 
most 


The 


company 


given the 
we ] 


ight in any parti 


- 


fact that there are so many larg 


‘ 
settlements is proof that in 


t 
cases the 








most arguments in favor of 
company housing have prevailed 
against those in opposition, but I think 
t i \ cessar\ the k ect 
nomi uggle that hes ahead, when 
nlv tl ttest will sury ( ike 
» this question anew and examine es 
pe lly the financial considerations and 
( hey should not be ven greater 
eight 1 th ure th heret 
An Example 

\ well-known mill recently built 150 
empl ves’ houses it a total cost pe 

mily (including roads, sewers, etc.) 

$6,000 The cost ¢ perating these 
houses 1s ng ired as follows 
I rest pai it ul 

new co t r S 48 
Repair 1in g ar 120 
axes surar a 
Deprecia 

rot : 

Rent charged for these houses is $8 


total of 


loss on the S¢ 


month, a 
so that the 
ng interest, amounts to $674 per hous: 


$96 per annum 


hous S, 1M lud 


per annum—a total of $115,500, assum 
ng that there are no vacancies The 
mill averages a little less than tw 
workers per family, so that the cost 
per head of housing employes is 
shightly ovet SO pet week 

The relative weight to be given to 
the different arguments, pro and con, 
vary according to circumstances The 


big fact that bulks so largely in the 


mind of the treasurer of a textile mill 
to-day is that he has a million dol 
lars or more of unproductive capital 
tied up in houses, and that he is badly 
in need of capital for operating put 
poses. Is there any way in which thes¢ 
large amounts of capital now tied up 
in housing can be released for use in 
the operation and expansion of th 
business, or can the annual loss | 
reduced ? 

Two alternatives lie before the com 
pany that wishes to relieve itself o 
this burden. One is to raise rents t 
a profitable basis. In many towns the 
rents of company houses were fixed 
twenty, thirty or fift irs ago and 
have never been changed because of 
the reluctance felt by the agents t 
disturb existing conditions ut every 
ther item of st has increased, em 
ployes’ Carnings have been ncreased 
and a 1 h smalle proportion of 
the Vagzes ¢ S n rents 

In ( ises within mv knowledge 





ts have ‘ raised without dif 
ficultv or protest Ir ne of the cases 
the h ses ré. 1 le ed bv the 
stallation of new plumbir porches 
t This furnished ison the 
stmer ill rent It noth 
ea S ent a mpanied a rais 
The Iternative is to sell the 
houses inn e sold f st, 
will iper the 1 to sell 
at less than cost than tinue to 
hold them 
A Hypothetical Case 
To make this clear I have taken the 
hypothetical case of the Primus Tex- 


tile 


Company and the Secundus Cotton 


Company, having mills in adjoining 
towns Each ult 100 houses in 1919 
t a cost, including land, etc., of $6,000 
ich—a total of $600,000 r each | 
The Primus Company ermined to 


$120 per annut The annual costs ap 
pear on th ooks as follows 
I i te 3 
x s Ww I 
} g s 
N h ( $ 
1a 
2 0 
\r ) ) 
Of this they actually 1 to 
man icturing Cos $21.000 
] he { + 1] + ] } 
] usiness 1S perman ised 
SH00.000 
The Secu dus ( tton 4 mpany, h Ww 
ver, wished to disposi the houses 
ind release their capital, I Pp ssible, 
and reheve their mull the ial 
ss that the Primus Company — sus 
tained They offered the houses tor 
sale. and. as they found no buyers at 
S6,000, iffered them Lor $3,500 it 
vhich price thev were all quickly sold 
They were sold for a cash paym« 
of $500 and a 6 per cent purchase 
money mortgage, pavable in ten an 
nual instalments of $300 each At the 
end of the vear, therefore, instead of 
permanent investment of $600,000 
and an annual loss of $9,000 cash and 
$12,000 depreciation, the hooks showed 
First: A loss of $250,000 (as this came in 
year wh x 3 profit taxes were high, a 
part of th o vas offset | wer tax 
Second A cash return of $50,000 
Third An investment ii 
is of $300,000 
Fourt} An it ie f ! 
first ur f $18.06 t ! f t n t 
h s of $250,000 capita ! i a 
actually re iving an incom f $18,000 
annum against the cash k of $9.00 per 
innum sustaine by the Primus Company 
At the end of ten years the P us 
Company books will sh W 
An investment in houses at depr 
ciated value of $480 000 
\ h on maintenance (ignor 
ng interest) of 10.000 
\t the end of ten years the Secun 
us Company's housing transaction will 
he 1 pleted and the ook ll ha ( 
shown 
rhe o1 $250,000 
A cash retur f ) 
I est 1 st mortga t 9 
At the end of fiftv vears the Primus 
Company's housing transaction will be 
omplete They will have the wrecks 
ir remains of their one hundred h 
which will be worth very little, and 
the investment will have been entirely 
written off The total cash loss n 
repairs, etc., assuming that the houses 
have been occupied all the time, with 
no vacancies, will be $450,000 Total 
$1,050,000,  ignorit 
the nal investment the 2 per 
( t depreciat 1 is set up as a sinking 
und they will now have enough fun 
{ epeat the peratiol t the an 
nual loss to secure this fund must be 
ncreased by this two per cent and will 
amount to $600,000 more 
lhe Secundus Company, th« ten 
years, recovered in principal and it 
terest $449,000, which they can either 
nvest in the business or in other sé 
curities or put back int additional 
houses. 
Realizing Losses at Start 
It is evident, then, that, from a 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continned 


nancial point of view, the pre- 


a company who has a large 
investment in houses is 
ed to cut his losses and sell 
s now for what they will 
do not suggest that every 


ld at once proceed to sell all 


at half their cost, but this 
xample will show the possi- 
reducing losses by realizing 


the start instead of letting 
on. 
ecommend one mill to offer 


of one per cent for each 
rvice of the purchaser above 
s mill had seventeen em- 
thirty years’ service or more, 

by this plan be entitled to 
of thirty per cent, and there 
more of over twenty 
ce who would be entitled to 

twenty to twenty-eight per 
s selling plan carried with it 


tion of long service and loy- 


made it especially attractive. 
an be no disguising the fact 


es built in 1918, 1919 and 1920 
lly worth twenty to twenty- 


‘nt less, owing to the fall in 
of building. Houses built 


to 1915 are in many cases actually 
re than the original cost, pro- 


y have been kept in good 


nd as the mills’ usual policy 
te these down steadily to a 


point, it is probable that a 
be shown on the books by 
present market prices. 


rking force are housed in 
lwellings, and the selling of 


ises does not involve selling 


employe. Purchasers would 


from those best fitted to 
It is not wise to sell to 
ves or to men who are 


ikers or to men whose wives 
es are untidy or dirty, or 
objectionable to neighbors. 
ases it is well to segregate 
ationalities or to bar some. 
we are told, will not buy 


ause they do not want to 
wn. In spite of this, the 
steadier mien do sometimes 

not often, ’tis true, but 
ts have a few home owners 
usually old timers, and al- 
ny younger men want to 
there are enough of the 
who are ready and willing 
the tie for the sake of the 


ng advantages. 
will not buy because they 
rd to. This is true in many 
more cases they do not 
they cannot finance it. To 
in the open market re- 
bstantial cash payment and 
uyment of the second mort- 
hat the monthly payments 
t few years are too heavy 
the pay envelope. If the 
satisfied that it is a good 
s men to buy his houses, 
far easier terms than the 
r real estate man. 
rious matter to a man who 
iuse wishes to leave if he 
on his hands that he can- 
order to meet his dif- 
make a success of a home- 
gram, we must guarantee 
will be a market for his 
needs to sell. This is best 
agreement made at the 
le to repurchase the house 
unt paid minus an agreed 


allowance for depreciation (say two 
per cent per annum). 

The seller’s interests should also be 
protected against speculation at his 
expense, as it is possible that there 
may be a rise in real estate values 
that would make it profitable for a 
purchaser to sell again quickly. The 
seller should, therefore, retain an op- 
tion to repurchase at the full price paid 
—to be exercised only if the buyer de- 
sires to dispose of the house. 

If the houses are sold, depreciation 
of the houses will be borne by the new 
owner, and, being sensitive this 
fact, he will be far more careful and 
anxious to keep the premises in good 
repair. His repair and maintenance 
bills are not likely to be half so high 
as the mill owner’s. 

The objection may arise that some, 
or even all, of the purchasers may de- 
cide to leave at once and demand the 
fulfilment of the agreement to repur- 
chase. In this case, the employer has 
at any rate regained for a period the 
use of his capital. The houses have 
been carried for that time at no loss 
to him. He takes up the property a 
little better off than when he sold it. 
He has lost nothing. 

Friction Multiplied 

Many mill owners would be glad to 
get rid of the housing responsibility 
because the management of company 
towns, even under favorable conditions, 
multiplies points of contact between the 
employer and the workman and also 


of 


their families. Such contacts are far 
more likely to produce friction than 
harmony. It may have seemed the 


easiest way at the start, but the easiest 
way may be the costliest in the end 
The huge investment of some of our 
mills in company housing and the large 
annual cost of maintenance are proof 
enough of the costliness of company 
control, and the fact that many mills 
and their employes manage to get along 
happily without it seems to show that 
it is best to allow the houses to be 
free, and that company control of hous- 
ing is not as valuable as it seems to 
those who are used to it. 

The cost of a house today is high, 
and is likely to remain so, although in 
some cases it is higher than it ought 
to be. More study has been given to 
the building of small houses by expert 
architects, engineers, and builders in 
the past four years than ever before, 
yet we are still building houses in the 
good old fashioned way; no new ma- 
terials or methods have been discov- 
ered that make any appreciable dif- 
ference in the cost of building a house. 
The construction of houses is usually 
done in a very expensive and waste- 
ful way, due to the fact that each 
house, or group of houses, is a sepa- 
rate job, done at a _ different time. 
There is no continuity of employment. 

It is conceivable that a good me- 
chanic, with a very small capital, could 
produce in a small shop an automo- 
bile equal in horsepower and general 
usefulness to a Ford, but the cost in 
time, effort and money would prob- 
ably be three or four times the selling 
price of the Ford car, and the product 
would be crude. A Ford car can only 
be produced at the price at which it 
is sold by the employment of capital 
in the establishment of an_ efficient 
manufacturing plant and with efficient 
manufacturing methods. The local 
builder in building a few houses pro- 


duces the houses in the most expen- 


sive way possible. All his purchasing 
has to be done at retail and usually 
he does not have enough capital to dis- 
count his bills. His men do not have 
steady employment, and they cannot be 
trained to the particular job in hand. 
As a rule each house different in 
design and there is no possibility of 
applying scientific methods of routing 
operations throughout the house and 
keeping gangs of men continuously at 
one kind of work from week to week. 
A builder with a contract to produce 
one house per week continuously for 


is 


five years would be able to make econ- 
on his building 


omies costs hitherto 





M. Dunlop 


George 


unheard of. Such a job, with stand- 
ardized plans and continuous employ- 
ment guaranteed to the men, could be 
carried on far more economically than 
any housing operation undertaken here 
tofore. 

The purchasing of materials for a 
large contract, with deliveries extend 
ing over such a long period, could all 
be made from mill shipment, at a con- 
siderable reduction cost. Plumbing, 
plastering, electrical and other work 
usually sublet could be organized and 
carried out by the general contractor, 
and a small mill for the manufacture 
of trim and sash would produce still 
further economies. 


ill 


Standardization 


It has been found that 90 per cent 
of the plans of a house can be stand- 
ardized and the exterior can still be 


sufficiently varied by changes in the 
roof line, in the size and position of 


the porches, and in the use of dif- 
ferent wall coverings, so that the 
street does not have that monotony 


that is objected to in factory towns. 


The delivery of one house per week 
would make it possible to employ small 
gangs working continuously without 
waste of time, each gang’s work being 
assigned to one or two simple opera- 
tions. For instance, on a job recently 
carried out by the writer's firm, a gang 
of five men were given one day to dig 
the cellar. They were followed the 
next day by a gang of four, who were 


given half a day to erect forms for 
cellar walls; they were followed in 
the afternoon by a gang of six who 


concreted the cellar walls. They were 
followed by a gang of carpenters or- 
ganized as follows: 

One pair of carpenters had the plac- 


ing of first floor joists and plates 
only. 

The next pair followed them, putting 

up the wall studs on every house 

The next pair put in the second 

floor joists 

The next put on the rafters, and 

so on. 

On the finishing of the house, it 
was one man’s work to put in the 
locks, another man’s to hang the sash, 
and so on. Each gang followed the 


other without waste of time or lost ef- 
fort, and repeated the same operation 
day after day. The men soon got to 
the point where they could almost do 
their work blindfolded 

The possibilities of 
struction on a job of this kind are very 
great. Some experimental houses built 
by our firm with 
walls showed only 3 
above the frame and 
very satisfactory every way. Con- 
crete construction lends itself particu- 
larly well to long operations with small 
gangs The ot the forms can 
be distributed over a very large num- 
ber operations 
them simple ; learned 
can easily be repeated 

The operation of a job would begin 
to show its greatest economy after the 
completion of the first six months. (It 
is reasonable to allow that time to per- 
fect the running the organization.) 
It is not generally realized that the 
builder's on a small job 
is being continuously re-arranged and 
he never has the opportunity that a 
factory superintendent has to plan his 
work ahead His 
longest job usually lasts to 
nine months and then his job organiza 
tion has to be pulled apart and remade 
to fit the next job, so that his men sel- 
dom work on the than 
two or three mouths and the character 
of the work they do 
to day. The saving in purchasing ma 
terial, the F and the 
economy of financing would reduce the 
cost of houses built in this way at 
20 per cent 


concrete con- 


last year concrete 


costs cent 


of 
in 


per 


cost were 


cost 


of houses and of using 


are once they 


o! 


organization 


for a year or more 


from six 


same job more 


from day 


Varies 
efficiency of 


men 


least 


Problems of Employment and Housing 
By George M. Dunlop* 


oe affable secretary has honored 
me with a attend this 
no plan, no panacea, 
describe or recommend 
a cotton manufacturer, 
thrown silk manu- 


request to 
meeting. I have 
no system t 
I am not 
but your enemy—a 
facturer. I believe my presence here 
to-day due to the fact that we 
have not reduced, in any of our mills, 
the highest wages paid during the war 
time and that our mills have been run- 


even 


is 





* Jno Dunlop's Sons, New York 


ning full. This, some time ago, brought 
me into prominence, or, rather, may | 
say notoriety, and thus your secretary 
wrote me he would be glad to have me 
open your conference with a 10 to 15 
minute talk, feeling that what I would 
have to say would lead to a lively dis- 
cussion. In other words, he wanted me 
to “start something” and I am here 
today for that purpose. 

First, I would like to say that I be- 
lieve every mill should endeavor to 
make a quality of goods that stands out 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


s competitors’; and I believe 


his ality” idea should be instilled 
employes’ mind, giving the dis- 

net eeling that they are making a 

ticle than any one else in their 

= n time this will inevitably develop 
th a pride in their output. The 


rk such a mill will be far steadier 

erage mill; the best workmen 

wn will be attracted to it, and, 

steady running it will be en- 

the highest wages in its 

gether you will have a diff- 

osphere than you have had 

and this will wonderfully 

ng he feeling of the 
| ( employers 


pay 


employes 


e the ideal condition is for a 
irer to know each of his work- 
heir first name; to know some- 


= ne it the conditions of their life 
aintain a humanly sincere 

Iship with them. Be the kind of a 

riend the men who work for you 


re to other men. Insincerity 
dividends at any time, and 
th the men who work with and for 


stupid—the certain forerunner 


Industrial Housing 


n est 


ion of housing is a vitally 
one to all industries. I think 
stakes that have been made in the 
likely to be repeated in the 
ure by manufacturers are two fold 
natt Che laboring man who has 
ttle money and is induced by 
ny to invest that money in a 

has a very 
the company should receive no 
this transaction. Give them 

scheme for housing which shows not 
nny of profit for the mill. He 
s that if he owns a house on 
= hich periodical payments are due he is 
t th y of the company. He may 


npany house firm belief 





that the company has en- 
hin Every manufacturer re- 
: s tl at times industry will be 


and that the means of meet- 

ts on the laborer’s home will 

rily curtailed. The laborer 

himself in a position with no 

ncome, and all his savings 

up in a non-liquid asset. Viewed 

n this angle, it would seem that the 

f who builds houses for his 

lls them on a long term mort- 

gage, may be sowing seeds of discontent. 

ld aim to tie the men to the 

h justice and efficiency, but 

through self interest alone. 

1s re built by the company for 

n, the proper time is when 

gs | blackest and prices are low, 

tas tl s the proper time to buy 

Houses built for help on 

ket will show a reasonable 

mal times, and make a fairly 

ker. Houses built in boom 

is we have been through, 

y the workman, will show 

normal times of one third 

ase price and thus create 
sfied working man 

nstances, where a mill has 

hed long enough for us to 

the continuity of produc- 

loyment, we bought 

and sold them to our em- 

absolute cost. Our books 

em at all times and if they 

nt or two because of sick- 

ns that seem to us fair, 

danger of losing their 

can pay for it on prac- 

ms they may individually 


- I nt 


nt. We have never taken 


f 


have 





any of their holdings away from them 


and they know it. We have no rule 
in this matter. We simply use our own 
judgment in each particular case that 
comes up. 

Naturally, with all the care we tak 
in the selection of our material and 


machinery, we would be 
deed if we did not have the same care 
of the human element—labor. 


very dull in 


Wages and Labor Cost 


} 


Wages and labor cost are two entirely 
different You can have 
low wages and very high labor « 


propositions 
st and 
you can have high wages and very low 


labor cost. A few months ago a condi 
tion existed in the silk industry that, 
unless it had heen handled carefully, 
might have resulted in the greatest in 
dustrial disaster that America has ever 
known. Raw silk had gone from $4 a 
pound—a 10 year pre-war average—to 


“10 

$18 a pound, and when it started to go 
back, seemed bent on breaking its pre- 
record 


war However, we did not 
attempt to throw the burden of this 
condition on our workers. We called 


our men to us, on our time, and said 
“We do not want to l 
if we are going to keep open, we will 
have to reduce labor This is a 
problem for joint effort. If you will 
give the best that is in you, we will give 
you the best that is in us, to the end 
that we can all serve our customers with 
the best silk at the cheapest prices and 
get what business there is to be had so 
that 


reduce wages but 


cost 


we can keep open and maintain 


our wage scale.” The response was 
magnificent. They worked harder; they 
worked more carefully; they worked 


more intelligently. We did not reduce 
our wages at a time when almost every 


labor interest got cuts of all the way 
from 10 to 25 per cent. and we did keep 
open. 

Don’t expect the laboring man _ to 


stand all the adjusting in a period such 
as the one through which we are 


pass 
ing. The laboring man must do his 
full share but he should not be asked 


to do it all. Ten cents off labor and five 
cents off the mill end of it does not set 
well with labor and is not right 

Pick out the bright, intelligent men 
in your employ and advance them t 
positions of responsibility. Get a chemist 
who does not know anything about the 
cotton business and put him in charg 
of your mill and if he is a good chemist, 
he will tell you a lot you never knew 


before. Give me the pick of the help 
and I can pay 10 per cent. higher wages 
than any competitor and beat him out 


I believe that labor is willing to give 


increased efficiency where wage cuts 


than 
reduction in 


have not been severe, which more 
makes up for a greater 
wages. If you can get labor in the 
frame of mind that will cause them to 
give their best efforts, you are going to 
have mighty little with labor 
While we have-not reduced w 
have reduced labor costs at least 20 per 
cent. the labor cost 
reduced 


troubl« 


ges, We 


reducing 
have obviously overhead st 
to an almost equal extent. This 
brought down our cost to such a degres 


and in 


has 


that we have been able to make prices 
reasonably satisfactory to our cus 
tomers; and at the same time we have 
made a profit that is reasonably satis 


factory to ourselves 


Effect of Increased Efficiency 
I believe the most desired conditions 
are those which will permit high wages 
through the use of 


most mode rm ma hin- 


ery, coupled with the greatest possibl 
efficiency tf the worker t the end of a 
low unit cost of production, and it is 
towards this end that we are working 
i he ee 38 2 question t tha he « 
an organization grows, the more efficier 
t becomes, proy ding t has a xed 
policy o! keeping abreast with the lates 
methods 

It may be interesting to you to know 
hat in some our mills we have men 


for 30 years. In 





Benjamin T. Brooks 


the older mills our average employ 
ment is 4 to 5 years, and our averagt 
length of employment increases rather 
than diminishes with the age of the mill 


organization 
If you adopt the right method and deal 


fairly and intelligently with vour help 
they will deal fairly and intelligently 
with you, and I do not know of any 
system that can take the place of hones 
relationship between the men who worl 
and the men who direct work Phe 
are all enlisted in the same cause—tl 

of making the machinery serve the get 


] 


eral purpose « f civili 
the selfish, i i ue Cee 
We do not object to unions. that is. 


ation rather than 


temporary pri 


makes no difterence 





employes belong to a ation 
or m We make n yn t 
11 1 open shop hav 


und in deal 


ng with our men a flexible 


human relationship, if consister ind 
honestly naintained on both sid Ss, Ss 
| Ss poss r pe hi v betw ( 
vh n ‘ I sell or to it 
‘ La union increas« he effi 
ciency he dividual w nd its 
pe es 1 ed th a 5 . 
TLL el nd n ( ndus s ker 
re he prope eturn these 
ilities, 1 would be an a n 


1\ 
advocate 


Menace of Absentee Managem-nt 


: shioned s \ in 
| tion he | Phere 
otl S | | 3 th 
or tl rime \\ i 
the dans ind menact t yt r 
ownersh ind absent ; 
1 the most set S — 
1 esent indust cond 1 
dustry s not something ‘ 
\ t not somethi witl hick 
speculat I merely Sot hit 1 
whicl Wwoa revenu t is a n 
lition of service in which a man con 
stantly studies, watches and devises, 1 
get better and better results tron a 
en expenditure of energy expressed 
labor and capital 
Our experience has taught us that the 
est employes are generally those wh 
take pride in their work; feel endly 
Wal | their empl vers are tneient, 
Satis ed, am Ous, have a nt rtable 
home, and the desire and ability to save 
It has been our policy to try and bring 
ur employees up to this standa 
In relating our experience hav 
naturally confined myself mainly to th 
ement of labor but I should like to add 
that the policies I have lescribed 
have not been confined to labor in the 
. 1 ; } ‘ 
operation of our business but have been 
pplied with equally as go« d success in 
he development of our relations with 
customers and in our general deal 
ng It is t e that they d not permit 
large first returns, but in the | n 
we have found such policies 1 


TS and pr fitable 


Technical Research and the Textile Industry 


By Benjamin 7 


HE National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is naturally is 
terested in research, and every member 


ation knows, 1n a mort 
that 


the most important paths of 


of this asso 


less general way, technical research 


ndustrial progress 





lo begin with, let us agree as to what 
we mean by research. We 1 ery 
ptly use four headings employed 
Professor Irving Fishe n considerin 
the ) sent problet lust al econ 
struction l ] What S t 
2. Why is it? 3. Wh 4 
\\ hat e747 d 4 1 { 
And s I ( 1 Pi 
Ss Fishe \ is “What is tech 
nical research Oy the st things 
mak ha hemist has m 
1 Dp esearch. However, che 
mists constitute easily the est class 
technical men trained in the methods 
of research; and by methods of re 
search I mean not only methods of ex 
perimentation but also familiarity with 
° Mathie on Alkali Works, New York 


, ks, Chem. E.* 


, id di 
economic factors and the relations ! 
technical research must bear t 

enh 
cular pbusiness 

\lso chemistry bears a fundamental 
elation to 


practically all industry, at 


these two things into ¢ 


no 
iK 


n, it is not surprising that the majority 
1 


of those directing technical research ar¢ 


men trained in chemistry 


generally 
Thus. one of oul large elect ‘ 


porations chose a chemist to d rect the 


research, and this particular institut 
has been conspicuously successful. Tl 
Eastman Kodak Company nother 
llustration of the same thi { 
< h being directed by Dr. E. K. Mees. 
Need of Team Work 
The chemist is primarily an investiga 
tor, as the engineer’ is primarily a 
Ide When engineers spurn tl 
vestigator and undertake to buil 
rimentally, the result is apt t as 


costly as when fhe investigator attempts 
to usurp the engineer's functio1 we 
must have team play in such matters 


Permit me to state again that chemis- 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


y bears a fundamental relation to all 
industry The journal, Chemical Ab- 
gracts, published by the American 
Chemica’ Society, recognizes as many as 
iwenty-c cht general branches of chem- 
istry an’ chemical technology. I shall 
not cons me your time in naming them, 
bot I w sh to point out that although 


there is not a single important industry 


that is not receiving assistance and aid 
from chemical investigation, it is too 
much industrialists, such as our- 
gives, 0 expect that we can thrust our 
research burdens onto the universities. 
If we attempt it, many of us will be very 
badly se d. 

And this leads me to plead that we 
must upon it, so far as we may 
have influence, that they do carry on 





wch investigations. This affects the 
plans of this association very directly, 
and there are other phases of this, 
which I shall bring up presently. 

Resea is not a broad highway to 
easy money. All who have had experi- 
ence in the development of industrial 
processes or have seen much of such de- 
velopment from the first discoveries in 
the laboratory to successful commercial 
operation of a given process, know that 
the cost of laboratory research is the 
smallest part of the total. This is one 
reasor associations such as The 
Nationa! \ssociation of Cotton Manu- 
facturers can prosecute industrial re- 
search 1 reat advantage. For exam- 
ple, you have many large plants where 
processes which have been carefully 
demonstrated in the laboratory can be 
tried out on a-large scale with a mini- 
mum of delay and expense. 

Relation of Laboratory to Business 

I wish to point out the true relation of 
laboratory research to the business it is 
ntended serve. It is futile, or at 
least had business policy, for any busi- 
ness enterprise to prosecute research for 
which there is no provision for indus- 
tral adaptation and development. This 


rth emphasizing because the 
ually presented by academic 

ne of a few thousand dol- 
spent in a laboratory investi- 
ling millions in return, almost 





ts enable me to point out an- 
‘ advantage open to this asso- 
Cation he chances that one or two 
ng alone, will discover and 


tevelop anything of great value are ex- 
ceeding mote. The chief character- 

Sof lern inventive work is group 
om rat and group thinking. Ha- 
frand Kossignol had the assistance of 
the wh Badische Company’s organi- 
vation heir work on ammonia syn- 
thesis point, therefore, is this: if 
} ir centyal research organization can 
Craw 


upon the knowledge and ex- 
your members, the net re- 





sults sh be a piece of whole cloth, 
the ind | threads of which you will 
ane it i It to trace. The maximum 
result tainable only in this way. 
: expect such a_ research 
Orgar zal to shower good things 
van you from some laboratory 
Ul seclusion. 


__ Manufacturing “ Secrets” 

h doubtless some manufac- 
S association who will ex- 

g nothing and receive every- 

we who perhaps imagine that 





b y Poss aluable “ secrets” or per- 
fps wh —— 

“tricke lay more aptly be called 
th - ost great industries have 
ap hroogh a stage in which secrecy 


ich prized, but this is no 


longer characteristic of our most pro- 
gressive and successful enterprizes. 
Only a few years ago, practically 
every glassmaker and manufacturer of 
glazed wares possessed a formula or two 
which he kept carefully locked in his 
safe, and, in many cases, gave fictitious 
names to his raw materials, doctored his 
scales so as to give false weight read- 
ings, and used other such devices calcu- 
lated to preserve his secret. But when 
those interested in the improvement of 
the whole industry began to publish 
glaze and glass formule and other sci- 
entific data, most of these manufac- 
turers discovered that they were using 
identical formule, or, in a few cases, 
discovered that they were a generation 
or two behind the times, and accordingly 
secrecy in this industry has been largely 
thrown into the discard. 
Work Cannot Be Done in Spare Time 
Having introduced a word or two of 
caution as to what can be expected of 
industrial research, we may make use of 
the last subject heading of Professor 
Fisher’s, namely, “ What are you going 
to do about it?” What specfically is to 


be recommended in case this association 
desires to proceed with research? First, 
let it be emphasized that the success of 
such an undertaking will be largely de- 
termined by careful planning by your 
committee. Before setting forth my own 
suggestions, permit me to state certain 
premises, which could be proved if time 
permitted : 

1. Research cannot be done effectively 
in the spare time of a professor or any- 
one else. University professors, con- 
trary to popular opinion, are hard work- 
ing men and nearly all American univer- 
sities are badly overcrowded with stu- 
dents. Time is altogether too important 
to you to wait upon the uncertain re- 
sults obtained in the spare time of these 
already very busy men. 

2. Students are not sufficiently trained 
to do work of any value, even under 
good direction, and their minds are oc- 
cupied by a multitude of other things. 


3. Direction of research cannot be 
left to a committee. 
4. Research on problems that are 


worth while should be guaranteed for a 
period of at least four or five years 


The Testing of Textiles 


By A. E. Jury* 


HE methods provided to determine 

the qualities of fabricated products 
are next in importance to the actual 
processes by which they are made. Un- 
fortunately, the importance of testing is 
not so well recognized in the textile in- 
dustry as in the industries manufactur- 
ing products which are more generally 
considered engineering materials. 


Textiles, nevertheless, particularly 
when used as strain resisting elements in 
the production of belting and numerous 
other articles which depend for their 
strength upon fabrics, are just as truly 
engineering materials as the cement and 
steel used for structural purposes. 

Cotton manufacturers sometimes argue 
that cotton, because it is a vegetable 
fibre, is affected by conditions of climate, 
soil, and temperature which cannot be 
controlled, and so the material into which 
this fibre is made cannot be produced 
within definitely specified limits. Be- 
cause of the very fact that cotton is sub- 
ject to certain variations in its qualities, 
due to natural conditions, proper 
methods for testing the finished fabric 
and also the fibre itself are not only de- 
sirable, but in many cases an absolute 
necessity, particularly where products of 
a high degree of uniformity are required. 

During the past ten years remarkable 
improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of fabrics for automobile 
tires to. resist the various stresses and 
abrasive actions to which these materials 
must be subjected. These improvements 
have been achieved largely through a 
definite knowledge of the conditions the 
fabric must meet, and through the ap- 
plication of exact technical information 
obtained by scientific tests of the fibres, 
yarns, and finished fabrics. Through 
the growth of the automobile industry 
and the need for standard parts of 
recognized durability, tire manufacturers 
to meet a growing demand for better 
tires, very naturally called upon cotton 
manufacturers to furnish more durable 
fabrics. Cotton duck manufacturers 
showed a splendid spirit of cooperation 
in their efforts to meet these needs. 
Their efforts resulted in fabrics made to 
a degree of accuracy and uniformity 
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which previously had been considered 
impossible 
Two Kinds of Tests 

Manufacturers generally find it of 
value to apply two kinds of tests, one to 
determine the quality of raw material 
used and the effect of their processes 
upon this raw material, and the other a 
test to determine the quality of their 
finished products. The former may be 
thought of as factory tests, and the lat- 
ter as control tests. 

By the factory tests cotton fibre may 
be tested for strength and spirality, and 
diameter measurements may also. be 
made. A great deal of valuable infor- 
mation has been obtained by cotton mills 
with departments for the study of cotton 
fibres. This has led to the purchase of 
certain qualities of cotton best adapted 
to the production of fabrics for definite 
purposes. To determine the best prac- 
tice to produce fabric with the qualities 
required, tests may be carried out on 
products of the various processes 
through which the material passes. 

By the control test finished fabric is 
subjected to tests by which it is found 
whether the material is uniform and 
whether it meets conditions required by 
the consumer in such qualities as 
strength, weight, gauge, etc. 


Importance of Strength Test 


The measure of strength is perhaps the 


most important test at present applied to 
textile material. This is particularly 
true because we have no accurate means 
of measuring resistance to wear, ageing, 
and other destructive processes, and the 
strength test is depended upon in a gen- 
eral way as a sort of all around quality 
test. Considerable time and thought has 
been spent in the development of 
strength tests, and it is found that varia- 
tion of the size of strip tested, the speed 
with which the strip is broken, and other 
conditions, control to a great extent 
the indicated strength of the material. 
The strength of material will vary within 
wide limits, depending upon the humidity 
under which the tests are carried out. 
While it is necessary for manufactur- 
ers of tire fabrics to apply control tests, 
many producers of fabric for less specific 
purposes, such as drills, sheetings, and 


osnaburgs, now realize the advantage to 
be gained by subjecting these fabries to 
similar tests, to enable them to know 
whether these fabrics are uniform and 
of the highest quality possible to obtain 
from the fibre used. In many cases such 
fabrics are used in shoes, for corsets, for 
numerous rubber articles, and for a 
variety of purposes requiring high 
strength and other definite qualities. 
Consumers are becoming more and more 
insistent upon uniformity in quality of 
these materials. 

It is important for a finished fabric to 
be subjected to tests before and after 
finishing to find whether tendering has 
taken place in the finishing process. 
This is particularly true of fabric being 
bleached for use in the manufacture of 
corsets, footwear, and other purposes re- 
quiring high strength. 

It is evident that tests which must be 
applied by both manufacturers and con- 
sumers of material must be standardized, 
and must be of general use so that the 
producers and users may reasonably ex- 
pect to obtain comparable results on the 
same fabrics 


Committee D-13 


It was to fill the need of such test 
methods that Committee D-13 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
was established. The American Society 
for Testing Materials was organized in 
1898 as the American Section of the In- 
ternational Association for Testing 
Materials, and became incorporated in 
1902 as the American Society for Testing 
Materials. This society was organized 
mainly to supply a need for an agency 
through which available knowledge of 
engineering materials could be coordin- 
ated, further knowledge developed 
through research, and standard test 
methods and specifications for materials 
established. Through the application of 
the experience gained during the past 
twenty years in the development of 
standards for most of the large indus- 
tries of this country, the American 
Society for Testing Materials has at- 
tacked the problem of textile standards. 

Its Committee D-13 composed of over 
forty members, principally representa- 
tives of manufacturers and consumers of 
mechanical fabrics and representatives 
of textile schools and other institutes, 
has succeeded in the establishment of 
standard test methods which are in gen- 
eral use by producers and users of these 
materials. These test methods published 
by the American Society for Testing 
Materials known as Standard General 
Methods for Testing Cotton Fabrics, are 
of such general nature and so easy of 
application, that in many cases they have 
been adopted by manufacturers of mis- 
cellaneous cotton They clearly 
define the manner in which fabrics 
should be sampled for testing, and meth- 
for testing fabrics for weight, 
strength, off square, and other character- 
istics. These methods have resulted from 
work carried out during a period of 
years in the laboratories and plants of 
members of Committee D-13. 


Work of Committee Extended 

Because of the very urgent need which 
these standards fulfill, the committee has 
been called upon to carry its work fur- 
ther, and is now engaged in the develop- 
ment of test methods for fibres, test 
methods and specifications for yarns, and 
specifications and tolerances for fabrics, 
particularly mechanical fabrics. On ac- 
count of the confusion arising from the 
various methods in general use for re- 
ferring to ducks, principally because of 
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independently working on these prob- 
lems. The successful use of such stan- 
dards, however, the help and 


ns nter 


requires 


indorsement of a 


associat 


ested in the quality of the product of 
its members, to assure, as far as pos 
sible, that the use of these standards 


may be general. 

It is hoped that the National Associa- 
of Cotton will not 
only indorse the textile standards of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
but that it will cooperate in an effort to 
promulgate the use of thesé as generally 
as possible. 
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Effect of Moisture on Tensile Strength 


B. Haven * 


that the effect 
consideration, 


of moisture be taken into 


Three methods of 
widely used. 


testing have been 
First, testing “bone dry” 
or directly from the oven: second, test 
ing in a room where a definite condition 
of moisture and temperature is artificial- 
ly maintained: third, testing under the 


prevailing atmospheric conditions and 
later entering a correction in the 
strength of the textile with reference 
to the amount of moisture in it 


The difficulties of the first method are 
evident inasmuch nd 


and is very 
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asa dry c 


tion is wholly artificial 1 
difficult to maintain. The regulation of 
a conditioning room 
difficult and 
few plants in the country where tem- 


perature and humidity can be exactly 


is complicated and 


there are comparatively 


controlled. The third method of cor- 
rection for moisture is apparently the 
final solution of the question, since it 
enables the manufacturer to make his 
tests speedily and without complicated 
proce SS. 


However, corrections such as the 


latter must be based on accurate d 
terminations mad n textile labora 
tories and it is the purpose of this pa 
per to set forward certain practical 
methods by which all textiles may ( 


reduced to a common basis 


Research in Sizing of Cotton Warps 
Everett H. Hinckley * 


ison in regard to the moisture present 
Some forty lantern slides illustrate the 
behavior of ali classes of cotton fab 
under various moisture conditions. Thess 
represent a wide range of experiments 
which have been performed in the lal 
oratories of the Institute of Technology 
during the past six eight years 
cannot overcome such adverse cond 
tions. Adjustment of the tension on the 
warp in the loom, the temperature and 
humidity of the weave room, will, uy 
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Not Enough Attention Paid to Slashing 

Important [ 
quently regarded by the management as 
an operation of minor importance and 
not the attention that it 
should. For this situation there are sev- 
eral reasons: For example, the pr 
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or not. In this connection the word of 
the slasher tender or the size mixer 
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is offered whereby his word can be 
readily checked. The above conditions 
are indirectly recognized in that most 


mills do not pay their slasher tenders on 
work order to 
hurrying of this work 


a piece basis in avoid 
undue 

The slashing compared 
with that of spinning or weaving is very 
rapid and therefore any error in judg- 
ment of the operator thus extends over 


a considerable quantity of his product 


process ot 


and results in a corresponding amount 
of damage before correction can _ be 
made. In fact, some of these faults 

for instance, stains caused by materials 


in the sizing mixture added to facilitate 


the weaving of the warp, may not be 
found until the goods are dyed and 
finished 

\gain, as the warps are usually not 
all put into looms at once, the exten 
of the damage is often not realized 
several weeks or months; hence, bv the 
time the seriousness of the situatior 
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course, 


operations and interweave with the fll- 


ing to form a proper face. 

As suggested, some of these faults 
may be practically impossible to cure, 
but they can all be helped. Coarse 


threads may originally be so weak that 
amount of starch paste will stick 
them together sufficiently to weave well 
Bunches may be small and pass through 
the harnesses without breaking and then 
break back of the reed in the shed, caus 
ng considerably more difficulty than 


they had broken 


no 


back of the harnesses 


Knots will always present great difficul 
ties. Due attention to these points when 
judging the results of the warping- 
weaving test would, I believe, help ma 
terially in the deduction of useful facts 
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applied. especially if the starch is in the 
pearl form and varies in the size of 
lumps ; 

The \arying properties of the starches 
themsc|ves, particularly after pasting, 
offers ood for thought, and doubtless 
has a creat deal to do with the par- 
ticular results obtained on the yarn. 
That these pastes are essentially very 
differe from each other is easily 
shown by microscopic examination. The 
nvestigation of starches and their pro- 
oer operation for a specific purpose in 
connection with slashing offers a very 
wide d. 


Sizing Compounds 
In sclecting a “sizing” compound, a 
loth manufacturer has certainly 
a large number of materials from- which 
to choose. By a little investigation it 
be revealed to him that these 
i compounds consist essentially 
the following ingredients: 
Fats, such as tallow or cotton- 
seed oil. 
Soaps made from 
vegetable fats. 
Chemicals, such as magnesium 
chloride, acetic acid or caustic 


animal or 


soda. 
\dhesives, such as dextrines, 
) § or animal glues. 
ri | f the compounds offered do 
ng in any individual group, but 
' nsist of a mixture of the ingredients 
3 several groups. 
' In cooking of the “ sizing” mix- 
amy ture it would appear that we should 
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v ry definitely what to do. But 
ty of opinion that one will get 
ry of various slasher tenders 
s notion. Yet it is true that 
iixture responds definitely to 
ditions of cooking. Proper 
these conditions in relation 
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Common Interest of 
By David 


| TAKE it that your request to me 
to discuss the topic of this paper is 
vidence not only of your recognition 
that growers and spinners have com- 
mon interests, but that you wish to co- 
perate with the growers for the mu- 
rest of both. 
The South is now in desperate need 
pathetic cooperation from the 
and everyone else interested 
ur civilization, and I believe that 
would be most helpful not only to 
South but also to the spinning in- 
stry if your organization and_ all 
thers of similar nature would take 
ind effective steps to help the 
producer in every possible way. 
lishment of good feeling and 
understanding of the prob- 
ms ‘th grower and spinner would 
thinl one result of such a policy. 
that the first step that your 
on should take to establish 
lations with the growers and 
m effective help is to put into 
ration a commission headed 
not only familiar with the 
problems, but also with the 
and point of view of the 
frower I am aware that the National 
* American Cotton Manufac- 
ointed a committee to study 
1 of cotton growing and cot- 
ng, and that this committee 
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to results desired should readily lead 
to a definite and accurate method of 
cooking the starch mixture. On the 
market are reliable practical devices for 
reproducing these conditions. 


Application to Yarn 


The method of applying the size to 
the yarn is apparently a simple problem 
on which there is by no means a con- 
sensus of opinion. Some slasher tenders 
will contend that their “ sizing” mix- 
ture must be at a “spring boil” when 
applied; others, that it be very much 
colder. Some contend that the yarn 
should be immersed for a considerable 
period of time; others that it has suff- 
cient strength to carry the yarn through 
the “sizing” mixture. The weight and 
condition of lapping the top roller have 
naturally much to do with the sizing 
application, and on these points there 
is more uniformity of opinion than on 
most of the others mentioned. 

The manner of drying effects a final 
result on the yarn and should proceed 
at such a rate as not to mat the yarn 
together or make it brittle, vet it must 
be sufficiently dry so that the warps will 
not be soft. 

These points need accurate deter- 
mination under controlled conditions. 
The mechanical operation of the slasher 
usually gets sufficient attention, and 
conditions here are better than at any 
of the other points mentioned. 

All the above factors are directly 
affected by the nature of cotton used 
to make the yarn, the twist of the varn, 
the number of yarns used and the 
number of ends to the warp. Thus, 
with the various factors and conditions 
in mind it is not so surprising that mill 
tests in which each individual factor 
is not clearly recognized should fre- 
quently lead to inconclusive results 
Facts obtained from tests recognizing 
these various factors would be of great 
value to the cotton cloth manufacturer 


Grower and Spinner 


R. Coker* 
made its report to the Council at a 
meeting last December. As a result 
recommendations were made to the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and to the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association for the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau on Cotton 
Growing. 

Resolutions wére then adopted by 


both associations calling for the putting 
into effect of the recommendations and 
pledging a total appropriation of $30,- 
000 for the work as soon as the plans 
were sufficiently definite to warrant the 
expenditure. The preliminary measures 
for the founding of such a commission 
or bureau are therefore already under 
way and it only remains to urge the 
tremendous importance of entering at 
ence upon the active cooperation of this 
or a similar working organization. The 
nee for active work and will be 
greater during the current year than 
ever before, and great advantage to both 
spinners and growers will be lost unless 
this bureau is promptly advanced be- 
yond the preliminary state and into full 
and effective work. 


Should Study Producing Industry 


I suggest that you instruct this 
bureau to study the present situation of 
the cotton producing industry and re- 
port ways and means of correcting its 
manifest abuses and defects; that you 
have it study the supply of and demand 


is 


for the various styles of cotton desired 
by manufacturers of this country and 
take steps to promote the production of 
an adequate supply of each kind re- 
quired by American mills; that you 
have it cooperate closely with the 
southern men who are actively and con- 
scientiously working on the great pro- 
blem of improving the industry and 
making it more stable and profitable 
and that it support and encourage the 





David R. Coker 
efforts of those who seem to be 
ing along effective lines. 

Your bureau will find that the South 
has never had an adequate return trom 
the production of cotton except fo 
brief periods. It will discover that th 
meager returns from cotton growing 
have usually allowed the planter to pay 
a wage totally inadequate to sustain the 
laborer ir a decent state of civilization 
and that the returns to the land owner 
himself have allowed him to provide but 
meagerly for his family. 

It will find that, although the South 
did not receive anything like an ade- 
quate return for its cotton for more 
than forty years, the rapidly advancing 
prices which occurred from 1917 to 
1920 did the majority of those depend 
ing on cotton in the South more harm 
than good. It will find that the South 
today, due to quick decline of 75 per 
cent. in the price of cotton, is confront- 


work 


ing a situation which means ruin to 
many. The present price of about 10 
cents for middling upland cotton re- 


presents little more than half the cost 
of production to the average land owner 
and only affords to the average tenant 
family of 4 or 5 workers total wages 
of say 50 or 60 cents per day for its 
support (exclusive of a small amount of 
food-stuff raised at home). It will find 


large quantities of cotton tenaciously 
held by farmers and others in the hope 
that an advance in prices will save 


them from bankruptcy. It will find the 
banks and merchants under a terrific 
strain but cooperating as well as they 
can with the farmers to them 
through this period of And 
withal they will find the Sout#® meeting 
the situation with the bravery and de- 
termination characteristic of the people 
of that section. 


Little Knowledge of Seed 

It will find all kinds 
bad and indifferent, being planted, much 
of this seed being sold without knowl- 
edge by the seller of its 


carry 


stress 


ot 


seed, gor d, 


germination, 


1 


purity or staple, and that heavy losses 
are often sustained from this cause. It 
will find that knowledge of correct 
amounts, analyses and methods of ap- 
plication of fertilizers are by no means 
universal, that the character of the 
work done by different gin plants varies 
tremendously, and that bagging varying 
in weight from one and three-quarters 
to three pounds per yard is used in 
amounts of from six to ten yards per 
bale. 

It will find the marketing situation 
very bad in many places, and will dis- 
cover that this is one of the greatest 
handicaps to the improvement of the 


staple and quality of the crop. It will 
find that in some markets the old- 
fashioned way of buying at average 
prices, paying the same price for all 


grades and staples, is in vogue, at least 
at certain seasons, and that some 
southern mills still use this destructive 
method of purchasing in their own and 
nearby markets. It will find many mills 
prejudiced in favor of cotton from 
certain sections and against cotton from 
other sections; whereas, the superiority 
of cotton is largely a matter of variety, 
purity of seed, fertilization, culture, and 
handling, rather than one of locality. It 
will find that some mills are grievously 
imposed upon because they have no 
accurate method of determining whether 
they are receiving the kind 
bought. 


of cotton 

It will find that the growers and 
are suffering from lack of 
in classification and that there is a 
special need of universal standards for 
staple classification which are accessible 

the entire trade. It hoped 
that your association will cooperate with 
the United States Bureau of Markets 
to secure a universal standard of class 
fication for cotton, both as to grade and 
staple 


mills 
uniformity 


to is to be 


I think that your bureau can 
useful 


be cy 
in preventing misconceptions 
the growers as to certain phases 
spinning industry. Often have 
articles from men who are supposed t 
speak with authority, which did grievous 
injustice to the spinning industry and 
fostered animosity against it. Seldom 
have I seen misconceptions of this natur¢ 
combatted or corrected from authorita 
tive sources. I am _ strongly the 
opinion that your proposed bureau 
should employ a publicist familiar with 
the whole cotton industry and of widely 


the 


seen 


of 


recognized fairness, ability and good 
judgment, to handle matters of this 
kind. 

To have any hope of success the 


bureau must be in charge of a man of 
outstanding and _ widely 
ability and character. The southern 
farmers are continually bombarded with 
advice, and the source must be beyond 
suspicion if it to be received and 
widely acted upon Besides, though 
many enlightened cotton manufacturers 
have worked early and late in behalf of 
the growers, many growers regard the 
spinners as their natural enemies 
Much good as your bureau will 
able to accomplish by direct cooperativ: 
action its greatest service will be in 
showing the individual spinner in what 
respect he can be of most assistance to 
the industry and in arousing him to his 
duties and opportunities. In my judg 
ment it will find that the individual mill 
can best serve the industry by rigid 
discrimination in buying. If recent 
statements from high authorities in the 
cotton trade are to be even partially 
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G ack to the attitude of job 
bers and retailers, 1 would be inclined 
| that large assortments or ranges 

s are not desired by the more 

skillft ! scient merchant or 
ent head, were it not for the 

attitude « ne or two other leaders in 
their branch of the trade It is not 
quite so easy to reach a conclusion. Just 


that the conclusion 
1 was absolutely warranted, 
a particularly big or partic- 


aS 1 bDegal to feel 


above Sta 


I ran int 


ularly successful jobber, or retailer, who 
was emphatic in his 
patterns, etc 


desire for a large 
range 

For example, a merchandise man in a 
store that is famous among retailers for 
the has made—not 
size, it is a big store—called his 
buyer to and both 
of them were in favor of a wide range 


progress it for its 
though 


wash goods meet me, 


This merchandise man backed up his 
position with the statement that “it was 
the cutting down of the patterns to 
checks and stripes which lessened the 


demand for 
of good 
Also, al 


goods man in the 


sports silks. I want plenty 


styles in novelties,” he added 


exceptionally prominent dress 


jobbing line, a man 


whose views undoubtedly carry grea 
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ght, was decidedly oppos 
reduction of patterns. 
\s said, however, the m 
wholesalers or retailers, vh 
themselves in favor of curtail: 
a large maj ty. The reas 9 
for favoring curtailment are 
1. The probability of better 
2 The lesse of accumulat 
and ends, with its natura s tl 
profits 5 
3 The presence in the stock ope 
low selling styles and the 
advantage in the way of | 
4 The fact that too large a 
to confuse the customer ar g 
cision difficult, especially 
store 
(As regards the wholesaler c 
cost of samples and the gr: 1 hint 
of samples that have to be sina 
the road men, s 
As regards the problem oi TI 
culties created for stores by 4 : 
advertised goods that are pract th geme 
same. identical fabric undet rovid 
names or trademarks, I did not | this r us 
to be a burning subject witl 


at this time. Those with wh 
the matter recognized 
evil with which they had to ¢ 
inasmuch 


cussed 


as a manufacturer 
verter is at liberty to get out 
mark whatever he desires, thi 


possible remedy. 


The Balanced Ration of Management cs 


By 


VERY industrial action today op- 


erates under the laws of supply 
and demand. The division is always in 
two parts,—the determination of de- 
and, and the finding or production of 


and efficient supply to meet 
d. Industry at present is 
d by and 
} find ol 1 tind 
pollution and unhealthy conditions. The 
task then, of those interested in a 
greater industrial and 
\merica, is to find the key log of the 
jam, and start the raft 
way with certainty and speed 

the Council of 
believe that we 
and further 





as 


obstru 





a log jam, 


when you structions you 


commercial 
loosen it on its 
We ot 
Education 
key log 
method 
We 
the 
about in 


Management 
have found that 
believe we have the 
and tools with which to loosen it 
have taken twenty-five 
which I shall tell 
the space of one-half hour. 
7 ce 


years on 


work you 


I am, there- 


keep 


ask 


tore, going you to your 
minds entirely open and to check with 
me every point, because I shall present 


to vou vitally 
and which will therefore ri 
to differ 
which you 


a plan in which you are 
interested 
attention 


quire your careful 


those ideas of 


trom 


have heard betor 


you know that your 
that 
are not regarded as professional men; 


both 


he tact 


inside 


opl ut 
side you wn organization, consider 
u t or as an executive, but as 

tradesmar remat This concep- 
tion the function of the chief execu 
tive is the greatest reason why that class 

fessional men are compelled to 
endure the terrific strain that is thrust 


You are 


supervis¢ 


upon them 
the shop and 


an art cle, 


asked to go into 
the production 
asked to go be 


the counter arid hand out two pairs 


vou are 


oth of which slows you down 


and increases your already great num- 


ber of duties 
Fewer Limitations Today 
Each single action that you perform, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


Dr. Holl 


is G rdfrey* 


which could be performed | ther mon 
cuts into the time which you s! 5 and | 
to direct the action of other rs 
tain multiple productivity uy I rst J 
our American idea of quantit 

tion is based. 


By the fullest us t} 


principle of multiple action, tl 

limit to the results which th lert 
executive can obtain. You as x 
tive are not limited as your fa 

Iyer I > hi y I ; h r “71 “ with 
by the things which you can W 
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yout You are not 

grandfather by th 
of things you can do with 

hands. You are limited only 

ply of trained under - execut 
are available to you. Any mat 
succeeded has done becaus 
ability to use the principle of 
action to its limit by 
trained to do his work for hin 


own eyes 





your was 


SO 


selec 


past he has been compelled to |! Ie 
properly trained—he had n ippty 
seeking admission to his org tor z 
It was entirely a question, s g in ° 
herent ability. Our institu 


r 
in the 
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: did not know specifically how 
us wanted its men equipped and 
r reason could not supply them, 
Th uuncil of Management Educa- 
levoted to the task of changing 
his lition by the resources of in- 
str the colleges so that the col- 
s may furnish a constant supply of 
perly trained men to industry. This 
road function of the council. 
Specitically it exists to collect the qual- 
tati nd quantitative determination 
th sources of the colleges in the 
courses and to provide the 
jministration and instructors of the 
with the tools and resources 
ll enable them to meet the de- 
ands industry. 
The council exists to aid industry to 
aximum returns from its man- 
ment—employment policy through 
viding resources and_ specifications 
use in that work. It exists to aid 
‘ollege graduate, entering industry, 
maximum returns for his ex- 


penditure of student time and money 
through providing him with the oppor- 
tunities for use of the joint resources 
of the colleges and industry. It will 
give him theory, in the college, which 
he may use to the limits of practice in 
industry, and practice which he may use 
to the limits of science in the college 
It is the only organization in the world 
trained and experienced in this work 
with command of all the resources of 
supply and demand ready to give im- 
mediate service at this time when the 
industrial strain is log jammed with 
poorly trained sub-management men. 

The council is working toward an 
ideal and asks that both industry and 
education co-operate in a plan which is 
certain of benefit to both alike. If in- 
dustry is to progress and if the college 
is to serve industry the work of the 
Council of Management Education must 
be endorsed, for it is the central body 
of both. 


Textiles and Dye-Making Industry 


3y Charles H. Clark* 


ROOF of the interdependence of 
P the textile and dye-making indus- 
tries that would be accepted as com- 

tent and conclusive by any judge or 

is available in the published tes- 
timony of leading American, British 
and French chemists and manufactur- 
rs. This testimony dates from the 
first year of the world war, when the 
world source of synthetic dye supply 

1 Germany was cut off and when the 
great textile industry was threatened 
with catastrophe. 

The testimony of these authorities is 
supplemented by the voluminous reports 
i Government and trade investigating 
mmissions, which unanimously ad- 
vanced the opinion that the dye mak- 
ng industry is essential to the exist- 
ence of a large part of the textile in- 
lustry, and which urged prompt Gov- 
emmment support or protection for an 
adequate dye making industry in each 
menaced country. Great Britain and 
France endorsed the accuracy of these 
views by granting substantial subsidies 
ior the development of synthetic dye 
making plants, and this country by pro- 
lective legislation stimulated private en- 
lerprises in its efforts to meet the emer- 


gency. 
Because the catastrophe that then 
threatened the textile industry was 
erled by the phenomenally raptd 
‘nner in which production of the most 
rgely used synthetic dyes was de- 
loped, the increased use of many 
tural dyes, by war economies in the 
xtile use of color, and by numerous 
th lients, its disastrous nature 
ne een fully realized by the 
ane tr or by consumers. 


he supply of synthetic dyes had 
cut off completely for a year or 

| Juring that time the consum- 
ng den had remained normal in 

Tacter d volume, it is reasonable 

assun hat manufacturers, distri- 

nsumers would now enjoy 
urate conception of what 
ant t, cheap and rapid-dyeing 
the textile industry and 
mat To attempt to picture 
as n would be difficult and 
t maginary and theoretical 
be convincing. It is pos- 
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sible that the same objective and a bet- 
ter understanding of the intimate in- 


terdependence of the textile and dye 
making industries may be obtained 
from a brief review of their early his- 


tory and later development. It may 
at least afford a clearer perspective of 
their present complex relationship and 
of the absolute dependence of the 
major part of the textile industry upon 
color. 


The Utility of Color in Textiles 


In only one of the most important 
uses of color in textiles do modern 
manufacturers rise superior to the 
ancient; it was known and utilized by 
the latter but was never so zealously 
sought after or commercialized as to- 
day; this is the utilization of color 
and color combinations in fabrics for 
the purpose of camouflaging dirt. The 
principal modern use of color in men’s, 
workingmen’s, and to a large extent 
in women’s cloth—is to render dust 
and dirt less visible. It is the badge 
of a human race consecrated to the 
toil, dirt and dust of urban life, of 
industry, of the railroad, the automo- 
bile and the aeroplane with their noise, 
dirt and grease. Only at our play may 
we don the light and bright colors of 
a carefree existence. In the dawning 
electrical or radium age, when the 
dirt, dust and grease of industry, rapid 


transportation, and urban life shall 
have been eliminated, earthy colored 
clothing may be dispensed with and 


brighter and more artistic colors sub- 
stituted. 


The Synthetic Dyestuff Era 

Until 1856 when Perkin discovered 
aniline violet and laid the foundation 
of the coal-tar dyestuff industry, the 
world was dependent for its colors 
upon practically the same vegetable and 
mineral dyes that had been employed 
in biblical times. For hundreds of 
vears little important progress had 
been made in the development of new 
coloring matters for textile 
and, although there had been marked 
progress in the application of these 
dyes to textiles since the latter indus- 
try had been organized on a factory 
basis, the processes were usually labori- 
ous, the expense of dyeing relatively 


fabrics, 


large, and, with only a few exceptions, 


it was impossible to produce fast 
shades on vegetable fibres. At that 
time there was no literature of the art 


of dyeing worthy of the name; it was 
a secret art as closely guarded as that 
of any of the medieval guilds. The 
secret methods were handed down from 
father to son from generation to gen- 
eration, and, the dyers usually 
controlled the preparation as well as 
the application of dyes, it is not sur- 
prising that research and 

should have been discouraged. 


Revolutionary Effect of Coal-Tar Dis- 


since 


progress 


coveries 
When Perkin discovered the key that 
has since been used to unlock the 


source of beauty, health and death con- 
tained in the world’s coal deposits he 
was as unaware of the revolutionary 
effect that it would produce upon the 
textile industry as he was of the vast 
store of pharmaceutical products, ex- 
plosives and gases that he has unloosed. 
The production and operation of tex- 
tile machinery had at that time reached 
a relatively high state of perfection, 
and mass production of yarns and fab- 
rics was out-stripping the machine ca- 
pacity of the bleaching, dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing branches of the in- 
dustry. The discovery of coal-tar dyes 
not only revolutionized the dyeing of 
textiles with this class of colors, but 
also the preparation and application of 
natural dyes through its competitive in- 
fluence, and to no small degree it stimu- 
lated the improvement of all textile 
converting processes. 

We are apt to regard the brilliancy 
and fastness of coal-tar dyes and their 


almost limitless variety as their most 
important contribution to the art of 
dyeing. The shortage of these dyes 


during the world war, however, opened 
the eyes of manufacturers as never be- 
fore to the value of the exceptional 
certainty of control in dyeing with 
coal-tar colors, to the relatively large 
production that they made possible in 
machine dyeing, and their relatively 
low dyeing cost as well as initial cost. 
These advantages, as previously indi- 
cated, are most pronounced in the case 
of vegetable fibres, but for many 
shades and processes they are scarcely 
less important in the dyeing of animal 
fibres. Certain of the natural dyes 
occupy an impregnable position in the 
coloring of silk and wool, and enforced 
improvements in their application on 
cotton during the world war materially 
expanded their field of usefulness. 
The natural received their 
first serious jolt when John Lightfoot 
in 1863 discovered a fast aniline black. 
The production of artificial alizarine in 
1869 by Graebe and Liebermann dis- 
placed another important group of veg 


Cc lors 


etable dyes. The discovery of Dr. 
Baeyer in 1878 of synthetic indigo 
was an accomplishment next in im- 
portance to that of Perkin, but it was 


not until 1897 that synthetic indigo was 
produced on a commerial scale, to be 
followed more or less rapidly by that 
important t fast 
is these wonderful dyes 


group of vat dyes. It 
that make it 
possible to visualize the time when a 
complete range of every shade of the 
fastest possible character will be avail- 
able for dyeing both vegtable and ani- 


mal fibres. 


And now let us attempt by the aid 
of rather dry statistics to visualize the 
part played by color in the textile in- 


dustry of today. The 
that goes into consumption undyed is 


practically negligible 


amount of silk 


Exce pting 


certain mechanical felts very little of 
the wool annually consumed is not 
dyed, and a maximum estimate of the 
proportion of undyed would not be 
more than 5 per cent of the total in 
pounds or value. A much larger pro 


portion of cotton than of silk and wool 
has always been used in the gray or 
bleached and this has been 
terially increased in recent 
its modern use for so-called mechanical 


state, ma- 


years by 
purposes, especially for automobile tires 
and bagging. As utilized for a large 
variety of coated materials, such as at 
tificial leathers, rubberized fabrics, etc., 


the finished products are usually col 
ored and must be so classed. Be 
cause these and an enormous yardage 
of so-called print cloths and = con 
vertibles leave the mills in a gray 
state it is difficult for many manu 
facturers operating spinning and gray 


goods mills to realize the extent to which 
they are dependent for the salability of 


their fabrics upon the dyestuff indus 
try. While, because of the coarse, 
heavy character of many of the gray 
goods used for mechanical purposes, 


there may be nearly as many pounds 
of undyed as of dyed cotton produced 
annually, it may be conservatively esti 
mated that fully 75 per cent of the 
value of cottou manufactures produced 
by domestic mills is dyed 
reaches the 


before it 
consumer. 


The Low Cost of a Vital Necessity 
The relatively low cost of dyes and 
dyeing has been largely responsible for 


the failure of some manufacturers to 
gain a proper conception of the impor 
tance of the art of the industry. Until 
the experiences of the world war 


taught us the value of a sure supply of 
the best dyestuffs, and also taught us to 
view this master key industry as the 
German and war lords had 
for many years, the mar 
velous progress in dyes and dyeing had 
been accepted by many manufacturers 
and by most merchants 
as a matter of course 

manded and obtained 

retailers seldom 


chemists 
visualized it 


and consumers 
Consumers de 
fast colors, and 
the possi 
bility of extracting an extra profit for 
the guarantee. For fast to 
bleaching and cross dyeing the manu- 
facturer was able to add a handsome 
profit margin to his goods, and yet the 
advance per yard was so inconsiderable 
as to be passed unnoticed by retailer 
and consumer. 

For 


ce ynsidered 


colo1 Ss 


instance, the dyeing of cotton 
with the fastest vat colors requires only 
a few ounces of the dye powder to each 
100 pounds of yarn, and even at top war 
figures the cost of this dye per yard in 
a fine count shirting or dress material 
calling for only a few colored stripes or 
figures was seldom more than a cent or 
two. One of the scarcest of these dyes, 
indanthrene violet 2 R sold at the record 
price of $72 a pound during the war 
The other extreme is a blue denim 
which might have cost 1 to 2c a yard 
dyeing such synthetic indigo befor: 
the war, depending upon the construction 
and weight of the fabric; this and the 
present cost of dyeing this component of 
a workingman’s suit is relatively high, 
and during the war it might have been 
prohibitive had it not been for the fact 
that 
ing 


ToOqT 


so many workingmen were wear- 
silk shirts. The cost of the dye in 
certain other coarse cotton goods, and 
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Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Warps, Beams, 
Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones 


in fancy twist, colors and printed. 


Mercerized Yarns 


in colors or plain natural, put up 
in Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 


Crochet and Mending 
Cotton 


on balls in boxes. 


Novelty Yarns 


Knotted, Loop or Spiral in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Tinsel and Tinsel Products 
in Thread, Cords and in Novel 


effects. 


A large additional modern plant, a new dye 
house with latest and most modern machin- 
ery, equipped for job dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing. 
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Industrial Engineering 


Corporation 


HE value of this organi- 
zation to you is its con- 
sideration of your textile 
problem from the standpoint of 
long practical experience and 
sound theoretical foundation. 


We design plants, act as 
consulting engineers, also 
specialize in the application 
of industrial chemistry to 
textile manufacture. 


A single instance is our dye- 
house service, Faulty mer- 
chandise often shows up in 
the dyehouse that is wrong- 
fully charged to the dyer. We 
have been helpful in such 
situations. 


Ours is not a “‘white collar”’ 
organization. We have a 
“‘lab’’ and a good one espe- 
cially made for textile use, 
but it is just one of our tools. 
We make it work with your 
Superintendent and dyer. 


Industrial Engineering 


Corporation 


214 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


April ; 
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ringhams, is a very considerable 
vhile in the highest priced fine 
tton fabrics and in most wool 
d silks the percentage that it 
d the yardage cost is slight, al- 
‘hough it increases salability enor- 
ts [he ability of the silk manu- 
ictually to reduce cost of pro- 

y dyeing is, of course, so well 
jerstood in the trade as to require no 
The use of logwood for bot- 

synthetic blues and blacks on 

cott so tends to reduce cost of dye- 
ng by weighting without materially in- 
5 the fastness of the resultant 
[he use of dyes in fabrics be- 











fore the war was seldom economized 

ausc of cost and, excepting in the 
‘arsest and heaviest cotton goods, the 
enormous prices attained by the scar- 
cest -tar colors during the war re- 
stricted their use to a much less degree 
than might have been expected; it was 
their scarcity and war-time economy in 
the use of color that were more influen- 
tial in this connection than price. 

The Commercial Value of Color 
This review of ancient and modern 
uses ‘olor in textiles demonstrates 
na tially inferential and partially 


direct manner that color is an absolute 


necessity to the commercial success of 
a very large proportion of the textile 
ndustr While it is true that some of 
the factors that once controlled demand 
for r in textiles no longer play a 


part, the majority of old im- 
auses are still at work directly 
tly. Religious, national and 
tluences were the fashion dicta- 
ancient times, and a careful 
tudy of fashion’s modern dictates will 
lead one 














freqeuently into the realm of 

national and caste significance of color. 

Fashion adapts but seldom creates any- 
thing really new 

Germany Would Have Capitalized Color 

That the Germans were appreciative of 

the commercial advantage that their con- 

trol of synthetic dye manufacture made 

ssible, and that they were about to 

rapita t in a systematic way when the 

2mm War intervened, is well authenticated. It 

was one of the chief objectives of the 

German dye trust and, in co-operation 

with German textile manufacturers, it 


was t :] 


il a heavy blow, if not a death 
w, to English and American suprem- 
ay in international textile trade. 
hey proposed holding out their new 
1 ve special colors from any but 
wned mills and dyeing estab- 
and, in addition, making a 
for their regular run of 
s to all foreign users. With this 
lvantace and given an efficiency in tex- 
| which would not allow of 
without it, they hoped to 
ndustry and that of England 
d control. At the foot of their 
sa pot of very slow poison. 
then, that the relation of 
and dye making industry 
international importance; it 
very strong factor in the 
ations. It is no longer possi- 
that it is immaterial to the 
stry of any country where the 
t uses are made. To do so 
wn with one’s head in the 
uth and oblige the beast by 
| he is hungry. 
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German Menace 

tn f a color to various manu- 
ng cesses and to light, launder- 
- €and c\-tain other factors incident to 


its use in textiles is a most important 
commercial advantage. Any campaign 
of textile conquest that may have been 
considered by German dye manufac- 
turers must have included capitalization 
of this feature of their synthetic dyes, 
yet prior to the world war they had 
completely failed to educate the public 
along these lines, The reputation that 
Louis Hermsdorff built up years ago for 
his fast black on hosiery through adver- 
tising might have been similarly estab- 
lished by the German synthetic dye man- 
ufacturers for their whole line of dyes, 
and at a cost that would have been small 
in comparison with the possible results 
We wonder if they realize that the pub- 
licity that would have cost them hun- 
dreds of thousands of American dollars 
and years of the cleverest kind of sell- 
ing propaganda has been made available 
free of cost by the lack of color guar- 
anteeing during the war? It is true that 
there was an excuse for the dry goods 
trade to refuse to assume responsibility 
for the fastness of many dyed goods 
during the war when the manufacturers 
were unwilling to do so, but at no time 
since then has there been reasonable 
cause for the insidious way in which 
they have continued to advertise their 
lack of faith in American dyes, while 
allowing it to be assumed that German 
dyes are superior. 

The correction of this absolutely 
false impression regarding American 
dyes that has gained wide publicity is 
one of the greatest problems faced by 
the domestic dye and textile industries 
The very fact that so large a proportion 
of consumers still believe in the superi- 
ority of German dyes, and would give 
them the preference, other things being 
equal, is an added reason why the do- 
mestic dye industry must be given ade 
quate protection. 


No Tariff Can Protect Adequately 


The conquest of foreign markets that 
was to result from this organized co 
operation of the German synthetic dye 
and textile industries may easily have 
been only one of several menacing 
attacks upon foreign trade supremacy to 
be launched by industries having the 
synthetic dye industry and Germany’s 
marvelous mastery of organic chemistry 
as their basis. In addition to dyes the 
finished products of the coal-tar chemi 
cal industry are pharmaceuticals, pho- 
tographic chemicals, perfumes, flavors 
color lakes, synthetic phenolic 
synthetic tannin materials, explosives 
and war gases. For the commercially 
successful production of most of these 
products the synthetic dye industry is 
pivotal, since its intermediates are the 
intermediates of the other products and 
the latter can be produced most cheaply 
as a by-product of the much larger dye 
industry. 

In open competition against such a 
trust, the pharmaceutical, or dye, or 
other synthetic chemical company in this 
country could not hope for success. No 
tariff could be made high enough to pre 
vent the German trust from throttling a 
foreign competitor, for it could well 
afford to sell at a large loss to produce 
the desired result, in the meantime net- 
ting a handsome profit on its other nu- 
merous lines 


A War Necessity 


The interdependence of the dye mak- 
ing and the textile industry, therefore, 
involves a_ responsibility to mankind 
that is of far greater importance and 
potentiality than their relatively insig- 
nificant products. Prosperous and pro- 


resins, 


dye making and textile indus- 
are as necessary to national wel- 
defensive or offensive arma- 
Problems affecting their pros- 
perity and vigor are of vital importance 
to the welfare of every citizen. 

It is quite true that it is possible, the- 
oretically, for the Government to main- 
tain synthetic chemical plants for the 
production in 


L2Tessive 
tries 
fare as are 
ments. 


a war emergency of high 
explosives and gases, but unlike muni- 
tion plants they cannot remain idle until 
the emergency arises. To be effective, 
and to keep abreast of the research 
work and discoveries of other nations 
having complete, co-ordinating organic 
chemical industries, with their training 
schools and their allied industries, the 
Government substitute must duplicate 
the commercialized entity. The only 
practical alternative of such a socialistic 
adventure is to grant our new organic 
chemical industries as adequate protec- 
tion as Great Britain and France have 
given theirs. 
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Because of the preponderating impor 
the products of 
chemical industry in war making it is 
inevitable that the crux of the d 
ment pt! 


tance of the organic 
sarma- 
blem will be the redistribution 
of the world capacity of this industry in 
such a manner that no country’s capac- 
ity shall be largely in excess of its le 
mate peace needs. In any event 


principle employed must recognize 


JQ 


the 
the 
menace to world peace of a German or- 
ganic chemical industry that so far ex- 
ceeds this minimum. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that, until the disarmament prob- 
lem has been disposed of, it would be 
the height of national folly to fail to en- 
courage and safeguard our synthetic 
dyestuff industry. This consideration 
outweighs any quasi-political or com- 
mercial objections to protective legisla- 
tion needed to make this safeguarding 
certain. We must ever bear in mind the 
grim fact that they who make dyes to- 
day may make high explosives and war 
gases to-morrow 


Restriction of Immigration 


By Prof. 


HEREVER any particular 
of labor is, for a considerable 
period, scarce and hard to find, there 
the conditions of labor are good for 
that class and it needs no social legis 


class 


lation for its protection; but whenever 
any particular class of labor is abun- 
dant and easy to find, there the condi- 
tions of that class of labor are bad ex 


cept where mitigated by the kindliness 
of individual employers, or by various 
kinds of social legislation, most of 


which are ineffective. 


When any employer can hang out a 
shingle saying, “Men Wanted” and 
have ten men apply for every job, so 
that he take his pick and 
send the rest away, conditions are very 
easy for employers, but correspond- 
ingly hard for laborers. When any 
laborer can hang out a sign reading, 
“Job Wanted” and have ten employ- 
ers apply for his help, so that he can 
take his pick and send the rest away, 
conditions will be as easy for laborers 
as they were under the first-named 
conditions for employers, and as hard 
for employers as they were for un- 
skilled laborers. So long as the former 
prevail, the term “ wage 
while inaccurate, will continue 
a real meaning to the labor 


can merely 


conditions 
slavery,” 
to convey 


ing man. Where the latter conditions 
prevail, no one can use that term 
with a straight face. So long as the 


former conditions prevail there will be 
a widespread 
will be 


this feeling 
laborer is 


feeling, and 
justified, that the 
in a helpless situation, so 


far as 
nomic laws are concerned, and that his 


eco- 


only hope is in numbers and_ brut 
strength When this feeling is wide 
spread, laboring men will be excused, 
if not justified, in the use of violence. 
There will be no effective public opin- 
ion to support the state in its efforts 
to preserve law and_ order When 
there is some approach to the latter 


conditions, there will be an easy recog- 
nition of the fact that the laborers are 
not in a helpless condition, and _ that 
they do not need to rely on numbers 
and brute strength; and public opinion 
will then support the state effectively 


and promptly in its maintenance of law 
and order. 
* Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Thomas Nixon Carver* 


While it may not be possible or de- 
sirable to 
of laborers 


reach 
and 
described 


such extreme s 
abundance of 
under the last-named 


condition, it is both possible and desit 
able to 


arcity 


employ- 
ers as 


make some progress toward 
that condition and away from the first 
named condition. We can train a few 
more men to become employers, crea- 
tors of business enterprises, and thus 
increase somewhat the number of jobs 
for laboring men. This will do out 


present laboring population little good 


if the new jobs are promptly filled by 
immigrants. There must 


striction of immigration 


also be a re 


Unskilled Laborers Predominate 
If immigrants entered the 
employers in the same proportion as do 
the native born, they would not ma- 
terially disturb the balance. But they 
enter the laboring class almost exclu 
sively and the class of unskilled labor- 


class of 


ers predominantly. If they were ex- 
cluded (which is not here proposed) 
our free education and liberal institu- 


tions would encourage those now here 
to rise rapidly out of the class of un- 
skilled laborers into the better-paid 
occupations—better paid because men 
are scarce who are fitted to fill them 
This would soon make unskilled labor, 
and ultimately all poorly paid labor, 
and hard to find as to put 
a strong position econom- 
make it 
resort to 


so scarce 
laborers in 
and 
them to 
strength 
have to 


ically unnecessary for 


numbers and brute 

Moreover, employers would 
offer satisfactory inducements 
to persuade laborers to work for them 
and very little social legislation for th 


alleged protection of the Jaborers 
would then be necessary. ‘ 
Better than exclusion would be a 


plan of restriction which would select 
those who were capable of entering the 
well-paid occupations and exclude those 
who would crowd into occupations 


The 


where wages are already too low. 


best way to do this would be to re- 
verse our present contract labor law 
and admit only such immigrants as 


could present contracts, signed by re- 
sponsible employers, guaranteeing em- 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 






Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns Wo rces t e r, M ass. 
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' Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. - Chadwicks, N. Y.| 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 320 BROADWAY 
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= Cambrics and Muslins for the Underwear Trade. Pure and Backfilled Finishes 


Nainsook, Long Cloth, Pajama Checks, Twills, Sateens 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


yment at five dollars a day for at 
ast « vear. (It is not necessary that 

ve should be exactly five dol- 
is. Lhat is about the minimum on 
family can be supported in 
and decency in any large city 


n this country.) This would admit 
! laborers which were really 
needé No employer can say, with a 
straig face, that he needs a man so 
ery -adly unless he is willing to pay 
him as much as five dollars a day. At 
the same time, it would prevent the 
oming of hordes of cheap laborers 
whose influence is to depress the wages 


f unskilled labor. It would make the 


lower grades of labor so scarce as to 
ventually make five dollars a day the 
tual minimum w2ge without the dif- 
culty of enforcing a minimum wage 
aw. 

Literacy Test 
If this reversal of the contract labor 


aw considered politically impossi- 
literacy test comes as near an 
leal as anything that has been passed 


y Congress. This is said with a full 
cognition of the fact that literacy 
s not an invariable test of character. 
Neither is it an invariable test of fit- 
ess the civil service or for en- 
ance to college. It is believed, how- 
it if all literate immigrants are 

nged in one group and all illit- 

s in anothe rf. the average of the 

s would be better than that of 

} lliterates. Excluding _ illiterates 


therefore improve the average 

of our immigrants. 
\gain, the illiterates go predomin- 
the unskilled trades where 
wes are low. The exclusion of il- 


would therefore tend to make 
while the ad- 


The Second World 


] 


sk | labor 


scarce, 


By ELK 


lressing you on the World Cot- 
Conference I feel the subject is 
ch has been pretty well thrashed 
| one with which everyone should 
be quite familiar by this time owing to 
merous circulars which have been 
sent out. Today when everyone is pay- 
ng considerable attention to statements 


t habilities and assets I should like to 
say that this paper has one valuable 
asset, 1. e. it is going to be very brief, 


noth thstanding the fact that the World 
Lotton Conference is a pretty big sub- 
ject to do justice to in the few minutes 


which are assigned to me. 

I will not go into the statistics of the 
conference, as these are well covered 
y the bulletins which you have at hand. 
I should like briefly to skim the surface 
y af 


s history and then to bring to your 


ittent the reason why this conference 
S W worth while, aside from the 
Spportinity which it affords the tired 
Dusit man to take a pleasure trip to 
tur ind enjoy the delightful excur- 


ns which have been planned to Paris 
battlefields. 


Organization of Conference 


Vorld Cotton Conference had its 
in this National Association, 
is particularly fitting that we 

especially interested in it. 
ight had been in the minds of 

r of the serious-minded mem- 

this association for a long time 

should association 


} 


he some 


Whitin 
Mass 


Machine Works, 


mission of literates would permit us to 
get all the skilled labor we need, that 
is, to increase our supply of any kind 
of labor which can in any sense be said 
to be scarce. 

You will that nothing 
been said in the above statement about 
religion, eugenics, or anything of 


observe has 


race, 

the kind. My reasons for favoring the 
restriction of immigration are purely 
economic. They relate wholly to the 
problem of improving the conditions 
of labor. I believe that the time is 
coming when any one’s protestations 


labor or of 
social welfare out ol 
court unless he is willing to do the 
thing which will really help labor, that 
is, make*it scarce and hard to find, or 
jobs abundant and easy to find, which 


of interest in the cause of 


will be laughed 


OTM 


means the same thing 

Whatever immigration policy is 
adopted, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the essential thing is to re 
strict. Unless the number of unskilled 
laborers is materially reduced, it will 


do nothing for labor. If the number 
of unskilled laborers is materially re 
duced, it will tend to make unskilled 
labor scarce and hard to find Our 
democratic institutions, under which 
every human being is encouraged to 
rise in the economic scale, and our sys 


tem of popular education, which makes 
it easy for the 
avoid the unskilled and poorly paid and 


generation t 


rising 


to enter the skilled and highly paid 
occupations, will combine to thin out 
the unskilled laborers. These demo 
cratic institutions, however, will not 
relieve the oversupply of unskilled la 
bor if we continue to import it in un 


Any kind of restric 
better 


limited quantities 


tion, therefore, is than no re 


striction. 


Cotton Conference 


ent Swift.* 


together the Euro 
pean and American spinners, for a com 


which should bring 


mon discussion of their various pro 
blems. Heretofore we had no point of 
contact with the foreign manufacturer. 


This finally took definite form unde 
the guiding hand of our Secretary, 
Rufus R. Wilson, and after a number 
of informal conferences on the matter 
it was definitely decided to bring about 
a World Cotton Conference. The 
inal had that such a con- 
ference should be composed particularly 
of the spinners and manufacturers of 
cotton goods, but as the plans developed 
it was considered wise to make this a 
conference of all interests connected 
with the cotton industry, not only the 
manufacturers, but the the 
the finishers, and every other 
business which touched directly 
or indirectly the manipulation or sale of 
the cotton fibre. It is interesting to note 
that these interests havc now 
divided into some fourteen groups which 
are represented in the conference and 
are as follows: 


orig- 


idea been 


growers, 
ginners, 
line of 


1 
een 


Production of cotton: ginning of cot 
ton: seed crushing and manufacture of 
seed products; compressing and ware- 
housing; purchase and sale of 
transportation; banking and 


cotton 


insurance 


spinning of cotton; manufacture of cot 
ton goods; merchandising of cotton pri 
ducts: finishing of cotton goods: re 
search and statistics; textile machinery 
cotton waste 
I shall not go into the detail this 
rst conference, but what I sh 1 dil 


to bring to your attention and em- 
phasize is the broad and basic idea which 
makes this conference valuable and 
which, to my mind, is the important 
reason for holding it, and that is, that 
in such conference every element in- 
terested in cotton is represented, not 
only from one country, but from all 
countries; that any resolution to be the 
action the conference must be un- 





E. Kent Swift 

animous and must be approved by each 
group in the conference: that bv brit 
ng these various agencies together yv 
get the yroadest poss ke discussio1 and 
expression opinion on the cotton in 
dustry as a whole: that such a discus 
sion, where every element is represented, 
is bound to be beneficial: that furthet 
more, the results this general dis 
ussion are ultimately put in the form 
tf concrete resolutions which have been 
discussed and accepted by each group of 


the conference to the end that certain 
broad principles may be laid down for 
the benefit of our cotton industry as a 
whol 


The cotton manufacturer in the long 


run cannot profit if his prosperity is to 
the detriment of the cotton grower, and 
the reverse is also true For instance, 
the cotton machinery industry will con 
tinue prosperous only in so far as it 
serves, and serves well, the interests of 


the cotton manufacturing plants. The 
prosperity of any one of our groups is 
more or less dependent upon the 
perity of all the groups 

Accordingly, if we can develop and 
bring out public opinion along right lines 
in the industry as a whole this 
will have served its purpose 
and will be well worth while, and this 
to my mind i for being 


pros 


cotton 


( onfe renc¢ 


is its 


reason 


Chis sound somewhat m 


may 
and rather difficult to grasp im a tangi- 
ble way, but public opinion rules nations, 


determines policies by which we are gov- 
erned and is in the | 


long in mainly 
right. The World Cotton Conterence 
is to originate and bring out such public 
opinion and to place betore its aftilia- 
tions such policies as can be and should 
be endorsed by all 
A great deal could be said on what 
the first World Cotton Conference at 


New Orleans has already accomplished 


Aside from its business program, it 
developed a great deal of cordiality, and 
many pleasant friendships were formed 
between the various delegates. Our re- 
lations today with the foreign organiza- 
tions are much pleasanter than ever 
before. We found that by a discussion 


f our individual problems with repre 


sentatives of like interests abroad a 
great many points of mutual interest 
were discovered. We have benefited by 


talking over our problems with them, 
and we in turn were able to show them 
an interesting manutacturing 
conditions in the United States. 
Perhaps the most important result of 


side to 


the conference was the bringing home 
to most of us of the difficulties unde 
which the cotton crop is being raised 
and marketed and the necessity for the 
spiuners and manufacturers to co- 
perate to the fullest extent with the 
rowers of cotton to bring about the 
oper methods of raising, storing and 
selling the crop. The present low price 
cotton is. alike disastrous te the 
spinner and to the growe1 he violent 
fluctuations in the price of cotton over 
the last vear are a demoralizing in- 
fluence in our industry, and any methods 
which will tend to stabilize the price cf 
cotton are most necessary 
Plans for English Meeting 
In relation to the trip abroad very 


little can be added to the circulars which 
have been sent out, as these are most 
complete Evervbod\y kes te go 
abroad, and this offers an opportunity 
to combine business with pleasure It 
is extremely important that America 


should be well represented there, and 
the present indications are that it will be, 
200 


gates have engaged passage at this time. 


as I helieve something ovet dele- 


As vou know, the official boat, the 
Adriatic, sails (the coal strike pet 
mitting) on June 1 The conference 
will be welcomed by the Lord Mayor of 


Liverpool on June 13, and will last until 


June 23. There will be an opportunity 
to see the inside of a great many of the 
English plants and to become more 
familiar with their methods of manu- 


facture Eneland is the greatest cotton 
manufacturing nation in the world and 
T think we deal to learn 


our 


have a good 


from English friends 


The Basis of Better Times 


By James 


\M 


meet 


of Ce 


ver) 
with 
tton 


glad of the opportunity t 
the National Association 
Manufacturers to 


Your 


most 


discuss 


business conditions association 


stands as one of our important 


and influential business organizations 
It has won this recognition because of 
the true emphasis it has placed on bus 
ness undamentals and because of thi 
mportance of its contributions to the 

. : tton manufacture, both 

* President, Nati Ba of Commeres 
New York 


A le rander* 


in the technical aspect of the industry 
and in that of the business administra- 
tion. The country is fortunate in hav- 
ing in one of its greatest industries or- 
ganized business leadership such as 
your association represents 
Never before have the nation and 
the world been so greatly in need of 
sound, broad-visioned business leader- 
hip. The business outlook continues 
to hold serious problems that demand 
our best thought Already  substan- 
ress has been n ade towa da 
rm te ounder conditions but the 
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DYERS OF FANCY SHADES 


FOR 


Bathing Suits, Sweaters 
and Knitted Novelties 


FAST BLACK AND NAVY A SPECIALTY 
“S.&M.” DYE WORKS, Inc. 


OFFICE: 3419 RICHMOND ST., : - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bleachers — Dyers — Mercerizers 


Of All Grades of Cotton Goods 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


= Given to Mercerized Voiles 
: Marquesettes and Fancies 


FARWELL BLEACHERY 


Mills: Lawrence, Mass. Boston Office: 70 Kilby Street New York Office: 320 Broadway 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION—Continued 


s not yet come for relaxation 
n. We can say with utmost 
e that so far as the United 
concerned the credit and bank- 
ition is well in hand. Our cur- 
cy sound. Investment is healthy. 
he fever of speculation has subsided. 
not in a condition of general 


luction. Many aspects of mal- 
fiust business have proceeded far 
wa readjustment. Were these 
jit times, and if we could con- 


United States without the rest 
world, we could say that the 
are satisfactory evidences 
worst is over and revival may 
d for. 
here exist factors that make the 
period one requiring an unus- 
ee of prudence, foresight and 
There are influences of prime 
to our business future that 
under our own control because 


nce 


CANCELLATIONS 


Over a long period of years 


tracted for at the high price levels of 
last year. Coincidently the buying 
power of our chief foreign cotton 
goods customers in South America, 
Africa, India and China has suffered 
because those countries lack markets 
for their raw products. 

In view of these conditions in the ex- 
port field, our own domestic situation 
offers the best market for cotton goods 
Although conditions here are not sat- 
isfactory, particularly in respect to fine 
fabrics, reports indicate that standard 
staple goods used by the great mass of 
people are selling well. The country 
is not greatly over-stocked with cotton 
goods, but here, as in the foreign mar- 
kets, one of the basic aspects of the 
problem is reduced purchasing power of 
the public, caused by unemployment, 
caution in buying and by the decline 
of prices for raw products. This latter 
factor has particularly affected farmers 


OF CONTRACTS 


there have grown up accepted 


standards of commercial conduct that materially weakened the 


business structure. 


Notable among these are customs that made 


easy a large percentage of the cancellations that characterized the 


business reaction. 
tirely on the buyer. 


The responsibility for this does not rest en- 
Usage in many lines of business contem- 


plated that a contract of purchase was not binding if it became 
inexpedient to keep it. It will materially strengthen the business 


structure if it becomes the tradi 
made to stand by. 
our business structure was the 


tion of trade that contracts are 


A more serious token of moral weakness in 


cancellation of contracts which 


constituted an absolute breach of faith; contracts that were bind- 
ing both in the letter of the bond and in the custom of the trade. 
Business is seriously retarded today by the unwillingness of man- 
ufacturers to accept orders for distant deliveries through fear of 
cancellations should a further drop in prices come. The temper 
of business, and the accepted methods of conducting it, should be 
such that we shall never again witness such a wholesale repudia- 


tion of business obligations. 





what happens in Europe now affects so 


powertully the course of events in 
America. The two have become in- 
separable. 

Conditions in Cotton Trade 
Looking more particularly at con- 


ditions in the specific trade which you 


present, there are some significant 


ements of betterment. Although the 
supplies of raw cotton in the United 
States are today very large, it is a par- 
ticul fortunate circumstance from 
your nt of view that the stocks at 
h Manu- 


the mills are well below normal. 
t are therefore in the position 
able to buy their new supplies 
sy market. 

for encouragement 
activity that has taken 
more staple lines of cotton 
ire during the recent months. 
int feature is the steadiness in 
pment this improvement 
point was reached last 


cause is 
ased 


Pid the 


of 
low 
ld be recognized, however, that 
nt export situation for the 
cotton manufacturer is not 
ht wished. In the period 
14 down through 1920 exports 
goods increased at a more 
than did total production, so 
xport trade came to occupy a 
f increased importance in re- 
lomestic trade. But at pres- 
reign markets are overstocked 
n goods which were 


be 


con- 


and other producers of basic materials. 
The situation has not yet been met by 
an equivalent reduction in the prices of 
products which they, as consumers, buy, 
so that the cost of living in respect to 
them has not yet been readjusted. 

In this connection cotton manufac- 
turers are to be commended for the 
courageous way in which they have 
cut prices. The great declines that 
have taken place in the wholesale prices 
of cotton goods have brought the re- 
duction in the price of the great staple 
necessity, cotton, one step nearer the 
consumer. 

But there are still serious obstacles 
to the fulfillment of this movement for 
which the manufacturer is not to blame. 
The resumption of normal business de- 
pends upon the establishment of prices 
on levels in keeping with a maximum of 
effective demand. This cannot be 
complished while retailers, particularly 
the smaller dealers, still refuse to re- 
duce their prices and while the cost of 
labor resists full readjustment. Retail- 
ers must come to see that it is better to 
have a large turnover at lower prices 
than to have low a turnover at 
prices based on the cost of their goods 
on hand. Labor also must come to see 
that it is better to work for lower wages 
than to insist on high wages and be 
of work. Adoption of these principles 
will bring prices into coordination with 
the present purchasing power of the 
general public. Thus would a whole- 
some stimulus to business be provided. 


ac- 


too 


ut 


The remedy is not to be found in easier 
credits or cheaper money, which might 
serve as an artificial but temporary 
stimulant, creating a situation worse 
than the present one 


Retarding Tendencies 


These are some of the significant 
features of the cotton manufacturing 
trade as I see it. It is plain that en- 


couraging factors exist, but other im- 
portant elements tend to retard the 
establishment of stability. It is essential 
that bankers and business men see con 
ditions in respect to trade through the 
same Their fundamental in 
terests identical and can best 
served on the basis of a common under 
standing. 

The basis on which banking can co 
operate with business during this period 
of readjustment demands careful state 
ment. We must frankly recognize as a 
matter of principle that where capital 
has been impaired it cannot be made 
good by the substitution of banking 
credit. In other words, credit arrange 
ments must be in keeping with present 
assets, which as a general proposition 
means a revision downward. 

Also the availability of credit must de 
pend squarely and without equivocation 
on the individual position of the bor 
rower. No man is entitled to banking 
credit unless the business ends to which 
he to put it contain in them 
insuring his financial 


eyes 


are be 


intends 
selves elements 
ability to repay 

Any other policy than that indicated 
by the limitations would mean an in- 
flated state of credit and an unsound 
banking situation. Any other policy 
would retard the sound readjustment of 
business and perpetuate an expansion 
which cannot and should not be main- 
tained. 

It is a fortunate circumstance which 
should be emphasized that a lower price 
level makes possible the conduct of 
business adequately on a_ contracted 
base. It will require less money to do 
business on lower price levels. Also 
the greater conservatism which char- 
acterizes business today, with quicker 
turnover, and shorter selling terms, 
lessens the volume of credit required 
\ heavy drain on credit resources dur- 
ing the past few years was the intro- 
duction into the chain of distribution of 
an unnecessary element of speculative 
middlemen, who for the most part, 
served no economic purpose. They have 
been largely eliminated by rapidly fall- 
ing commodity prices, but complete 
elimination of those elements 
life which do not 
efficient purpose is desirable 

In the development of these factors 
we will progress toward a new norma! 
for doing business. It is a narrow view 
of the intrinsic character of 
that compares it too closely to standards 
established in other years and attempts 
to fix a time when we can say that it is 
in conformity with those standards. 
When adequately the 
human needs of the times, it is normal, 


in 
serve 


our 
an 


economic 


business 


business serves 


regardless of how it compares statis- 
tically with other times. There are very 
definite signs that commerce and _ in- 
dustry in America are regaining their 


render satisfactory 
the nation 
dence depends the full 


this movement. 


ability to 
service to 


more 

Upon our pru- 

realization of 
Cancellation of Contracts 

I would refer briefly to another phase 

of the present situation. Over a long 

period of years there have grown up 


accepted standards of commercial con- 
duct that materially weakened the busi- 
ness structure. Notable among these 
are customs that made easy a large per- 
centage of the cancellations that char- 
acterized the business reaction. The re- 
sponsibility for this does not rest en- 
tirely on the buyer. Usage in many 
lines of business contemplated that a 


contract of purchase was not binding 





James S. Alexander 
Photo by Gessford 


if it became inexpedient to keep it. It 
will materially strengthen the business 
structure if it becomes the tradition of 
trade that contracts are made to stand 
by. A more serious token of moral 
weakness in our business structure was 
the cancellation of contracts which con 
stituted an absolute breach of faith; 
contracts that were binding both in the 
letter of the bond and in the custom 
of the trade. Business is seriously re 
tarded today by the unwillingness of 
manufacturers to accept orders for dis- 
tant deliveries through fear of concella- 
tions should a further drop in prices 
come. The temper of business, and the 
accepted methods of conducting it, 
should be such that we shall never again 
witness such a wholesale repudiation 
of business obligations. 

[he maintenance of personal factors 
of strength and the correction of ele 
ments weakness in the conduct of 
business is as important as the main 
tenance of sound credit, currency, and 
banking conditions. These c 
cannot come through the study of fig 
They building 
up a higher consciousness of personal 


of 


yrrections 


ures. must come from 


responsibilities 





In addition to elements of weakness, 
due to the personal attitude in business, 
we see the nations rendering financial 


stability impossible by continuing efforts 
to maintain the military advantages won 
in the war, or to evade the just penalties 
thereof. Never has the moral responsi- 
bility of governments | Any 
government that does not rise to its full 
obligation to put an end to the dissipa 


een greater 


tion of the world’s resources in wast ful 
preparation for future wars is not dis 
charging in its moral responsibility. Any 


government that countenances privileges 
to any class as against another class on 
the ground of social justice undermines 
the stability of society. Not only in 
Soviet Russia do we see some of these 
manifestations of unsettled human na 
ture, but also in some of the more stable 
nations 
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From a photograp! 


The Eclipse Stop Motion Device Installed 
on a Spinning Frame 


Eclipse 
Stop-Motion Device 


You have wanted a practical 


Stop Motion Device for 
Ring Spinning, 


attachment which would not 
increase tension on the varn, but would sever the roving 
the instant an end goes down, thereby preventing lap, 


a simple 


spoilage of rolls and, at the same time, increasing pro- 
duction of yarn, also improving the efficiency of your 


spinning frame operators. 


1) The ECLIPSE STOP MOTION DE- 
VICE will reduce spinning waste 90 
per cent. 

2) Increase 


operatives’ capacity 40 per cent. 


3 Double the life of your rolls. 


THE ECLIPSE STOP MOTION DEVICE, for ring 
spinning, embodies all the features you have wished for. 
\Ve are offering it now to cotton mills and builders of 
spinning frames after thoroughly testing it for 15 months 
in amull. It is sold under a broad guarantee. 


We want to send you complete information about the 
ECLIPSE STOP MOTION DEVICE. A letter from 
you will bring it 


S 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Inc. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


See Us at Convention and Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
Philadelphia. 


Spaces 65 and 66 
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CAMERON 


Slitting and Rewinding 


MACHINE 





For Cutting Bag Materials and 
Other Fabrics 


Manufacturers of Bags, bur- 
lap and users of fabrics of all 
kinds in roll and strip form 
can obtain better results with 
the Cameron Slitting and 
Rewinding Machine than 
with any other method of 
cutting. This machine will 
slit and roll up any widths 
of material at high speed and 
with perfect accuracy, and at 
the same time is simply con- 
structed and easy to operate. 


Send for illustrated literature, 
catalog and full particulars 


Machine Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Review of a Report on Sizing 


In\ estigation Under Practical Mill Conditions 





of Warp Sizing Values of Thin and Thick Boiling Starches—Details of 


Tests—Comparison of Results 


rT HILE an increasing number of 
WV textile manufacturers are recog- 
f =~ nizing the advantages of thin 
boiling corn starch 

S still the number of 
unconvinced is 


for warp 
those who 
somewhat of a 


on on the progressiveness and 
¢ fic attitude of the industry. The 
sk of carrying home the truth of 


advantages is a difficult one from 
tandpoint of the starch manufac- 


Comparative tests can be made only 
through the cooperation of the mill 
anagement and employes, and while 
such cooperation is frequently whole- 
I d and efficient, there are many in- 
stances where the exact control of condi- 
necessary to secure reliable records 
which conclusions must be based, 
s considered too burdensome or too dis- 


f 


turbing to routine work to be under 
TABLE 1—BREAKING STRENGTHS OF 


SINGLE STRANDS (SAMPLE K.S.) 
Yarn Sized 


Unsized with Pearl Starch 
Yarn (Thick Boiling). 
11% 18% 
20. 17% 
13% 17 
15 12% 
16% 16% 
13% 1614 
14% 11% 
151% 21% 
1444 14%) 
1314 15 
18% 20 
16% 161, 
1444 17 
1214 13k, 
12% 17, 
14%, 20k, 
13% 141, 
17% 12% 
11% 14 
10 12 
12% 23% 
13%, 
#1 12 
53 13% 
19, 161, 
14% 12%, 
13% 15%, 
15% 17%, 
8% 15h, 
14% 20% 
14.58 oz. 16.03 0 
se in break due to sizing 10.00 
se in factor due to sizing 0.44 


Ne ree ; 9.4 


There are even cases where con- 
sions are reached which have no other 
on than the personal opinions of 

S ho have an unconscious preju- 
or against a change. Experi- 

s also shown that investigations 
ken by manufacturers of prod- 

1 in the plants are regarded as 


een carried out with a biased 
nd therefore the results are re- 
ith many grains of salt 


stances where the textile manu- 
have undertaken scientific in- 
ns or research on their own in- 
re comparatively rare, but there 
ful indications here and there 
ked improvement in this condi- 
w under way. Organizations 
S times large enough to carry on 
k independently. Where this is 
ranted it may be done by 
arrangement or 


co- 
by using a 
Fortunately, 


times possible to place the re- 


search laboratory. 


private investigations at the 
: Director, Mill and Paper Divi- 
Products Refining Co 





By William R. 


The data for this review were obtained from Wellington, Sears 
The investigation was conducted by F. J. 
Hoxie in the research laboratory of the Warwick Mills, Centre- 


& Co., of Boston. 


ville, R. I. 


disposal of the whole industry. This 
is the result of a broadminded attitude 
that information which furthers the in- 
dustry as a whole will also repay those 
who have contributed thereto. 
Points Covered by Investigation 

The effort to fairly and squarely com- 
pare the respective values of thin and 
thick boiling starches for warp sizing 
has been very importantly furthered by 
the recent work of F. J. Hoxie, whose 
standing in his special field is of the 
highest rank. This work involved the 
investigation of products produced by 
three different plants so that the results 
could be compared and certain differ 
ences explained. The 
the research had a direction 


Main purpose ol} 


which be 





Plate E.B.A.-16—Appearance 
“Eagle Finishing” Starch. 
largement 39 Diameters.) 


nterest will n 
However, 


the in- 


ing of private or local 
be discussed in this article. 
it so happened that, unknown to 
vestigator, the three plants concerned 
were each using a different type of corn 
starch for sizing their warps, and quite 
unintentionally and certainly without th 
the I 
tained, most happily for all interested, 
permitted a comparison of the relative 
the used. It is 
self-evident, but in all fairness it should 


least suspicion of bias, results o 


efficiency of starches 


be stated, that if a comparison of th 
values of the different types of corn 
starch had been the object of the in- 
vestigation, many points which after- 
wards suggested themselves would have 
been followed to their ultimat | 

sion. It is to be most earnestly hope 
that those interested will consider these 


Cathcart, Ph.D.* 





Under Microscope 


broken, on two samples 
samples thirty, 
twenty-five. In 


strands wer¢ 


eight and on 


ty, on 
samples other 
words, the 
average of 


samples the 


report on one sample is the 


one hundred 


breaks, on 


average of hity, on eight 


factors of sufficient importance to un 
dertake further 
their real bearing upon the final result. 


research to determine 


Of the mills in 


‘Eagle Finishing,” a thin boiling corn 


question, one uses 


starch; another uses “ Famous N. Pow 
dered,” a refined thick boiling alkal 
corn starch; and the third uses the ordi- 
nary crude “pearl” corn starch. This 
assortment could not have been better 


chosen. It represents a modified starch 
of the thin boiling type, a medium priced 
starch of the alkali thick boiling type, 
and the lowest priced pearl starch. The 


the following 





Plate 


roscope 


K.S.-19.-Shows Under the Mic- 
the Distribution and Pene- 
tration of Size Made from “ Pearl” 
Starch on 14s Yarn. (Original En- 
largement 440 Diameters, Reduced 


Two-thirds.) 


investigation 

points: 
Breaking 
Amount ol 


covers 


Strength of 
Size Added 


Warps 


thirty, and 
three samples the average of twenty-five. 
Chis 


samples the average ot on 
method gives a much fai 
the 


Irom sizing 


measure of the quality of 
the 


spinning 


as well as benefit The 








TABLE BREAKING STRENGTHS OF 
SINGLE STRANDS (SAMPLE T.LA.) 
Yarn Sized with 
Famous N Powdered” 
( (Alkaline Thick 
Yar Boiling Starch) 
‘ 1 
17 
16h, 
>t 20 
ply l ‘ 
7% 18'y 
vty 18 
ty 24 
ty AS 4 
ny 17% 
‘ 19 
14 13% 
, 1414 
151 
. 1 
1 1 
ooTs 
1 15 
i + 
11% 
of 12s Yarn Sized with { ) 
3 ; : . o ; ; 208 
An Even Yarn with Fibres Well Laid. (En- a 20% 
i : ‘ 
oY 14 
Stretch f War] Isl, 14 
Change in Warp Numbet ' 
[he warp numbers varied from 17s 
13s. For the purposes of this dis 
t wostans tr 4 ‘ 
S 5 sidered it. th — 
results without differentiation in r 64 
nce to nun s. This plan is adopted a 
bre d clearness The report : ; 
* ‘ threa } how fat h p 
3¢ comprises a yiection photo ; 
etwe the ecakest and the stt1 
micrographs, some f which a epro- 3 
F ind h hes« treme differ m tl 
duced because of their sp¢ erest 
AVCT ARS 
Breaking Strength of Warps BREAKING FACTOR. In ordet 
Ordinarily in the ll, the breaking mpensate for any variation t 
strength determinat ire mad 1 a bers of the yarn the so-called “ breaking 
skein, and the parting point is that o ictor’’ was determined This factor is 
tl veakest strands. In this case the obtained by multiplying the true num- 
sts wel made threads f the irn by the average breaking 
I 1 ff ts s were tested. strength each sample, which then puts 
On one sampl ne hundred separate the sized and unsized on an equal basis 
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Steel 
Products Co. 


9 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Extend to you a cordial invitation 
to visit their exhibits at the annual con- 
vention of the Hardware’ Association 
of the Carolinas Inc., at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, May 10, 11, 12, 13th 
and at the convention of the South- 
eastern Retail Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association at Atlanta, Ga, 


May 17, 18, 19, 20th. 


Don't fail to visit our booth, as 
we believe we have something ‘very 
interesting to show you. 


Our line 


Highest grade of Tools 
and Cutlery of all kinds. 
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THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in the Best Package: 


Write Us 
for 
Information 


“If your spinning is not perfect we can improve it” 
Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 
Southern Representatives 
Cc. D. PEASELEY, CHARLOTTE, \. C. 


Sul. 00)" Yn 


DITA 


A Longer-Lived Jack Spool 


Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- 
companying illustration of our latest Jack 
Spool, the many improvements it embodies 
over spools now in use. 







Note the 3-ply head that insures strength 
and largely eliminates warping and splitting. 
Note also the Tapered 
Stud fitted into a Tap- 
ered Hole in cylinder 
that makes a rigid bear- 
ing and 


prevents the [- 
Gudgeon from enlarging \—— 
the hole in barrel. 


A feather in the Washer 
fits tightly into a slot in 
the head and barrel, pre- 
venting the head from 


turning. This 


(shown white i 


e large illustration) 
Because of 7 ee 


febe ORG. sok teste the 4 
herfesteucs this tak = 
Spool “stands up” un-  #né loose. 

der the severest of treat- 


ment. Ask about our trial offer. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 
Burlington, Vermont 
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COTTON TECHNICAL SECTION—Continued 


for comparison. The results as re- 
ported are given in Tables 1 to 7. 

In these tables the highest and lowest 
brecxing strengths are in bolder type 
for ‘he sake of easy comparison. The 
wide differences in each instance show 





Plate T.L.B..11—Shows Under Micro- 
scope the Distribution and Penetra- 


tion of Size Made from “Famous N 
Powdered” (Alkaline Thick Boil- 


ing) Starch on 12s Yarn. (Original 
Enlargement 440 Diameters, Reduced 


Two-thirds.) 


the importance of making a large num- 
ber of single thread breaks in order to 
get at a true average. This method also 
permits a fair judgment of the uniform- 
ity of the yarn. In some instances it 








will be found that the mean value of the 
TABLE 38—BREAKING STRENGTH OF 
SINGLE STRANDS (SAMPLE T.L.B.) 
Yarn Sized with 
“Famous N Powdered” 
"nsized (Alkaline Thick 
Yarn. Boiling Starch). 
1444 17 
17k, 19 A 
18% 174 
¥ 21% 
20 
21 
17 
151% 21% 
14% 24 
20% 19 
16% 14% 
17% 17 
20 17% 
164 26% 
1b 281, 
7 19% 
22 23% 
5 20%, 
7 17 
18% 
6% 2014 
93 18% 
934 1514 
6% 26% 
4 221 
5% 1814 
6%, 1914 
2614 23 
814 4% 
51 26 
rag 17.47 oz 20.36 oz. 
tor, 223 249 
neresse in break due to sizing..... 16.00 
ner in factor due to sizing...... 6.9 
size LOG. Soacncueeashasesancavea - 8.8 


nd highest breaks comes very 

the average of the whole set of 
reaks. Such agreement should be re- 
incidental. The whole in- 
mn is based upon the law of 
and the greater the number of 
le, the more valuable are the 
While calculations have been 
the second place of decimals, 
le numbers should be consid- 
is worthy of special emphasis 
f these tests were made under 
moisture conditions. 


Amount of Size Added 


Thi termination of the amount of 
d to the warps was made by 


fard iS 


oe T of the photo-micrographs sub- 
ae the author have been omitted 
*wing to space limitations. 


chemically removing the size from the 
yarn and weighing the samples before 
and after treatment. To avoid any mis- 
understanding on this point it should be 
mentioned that all such determinations 
were under uniform moisture conditions, 





TABLE 4—BREAKING 
SINGLE STRANDS 


STRENGTHS OF 
(SAMPLE T.L.C 

Yarn Sized with 
“Famous N Powdered 
(Alka Thick 
Boilin ch) 


Unsized 
Yarn. 

19 

15% 
10% 
10ly 
1514 
13%4 
13% 
10k, 
1214 


ir 
ne 





14 

11% 
1514 
1214 
16h, 
12% 
13% 
14 

1514 


9% 


17% 

1614 

15% 

9% 

161% 

13% 

1814 

11% 13% 

14 18% 

15 17% 
Average, 13.50 oz. 15.43 oz. 
Factor, 230 245 
% increase in break due to sizing....... 14.3 
% increase in factor due to sizing...... 6.5 
% size added 





and all samples put upon the same basis 
in this respect. It will be seen from 
the comparison at Table 8 that while 
“Eagle Finishing,’ the thin boiling 
starch, imparted greater strength to the 
yarn than the thick boiling starches, the 
amount of size on the yarn was smaller 
in the case of the thin boiling starch. 


Stretch of Warp 


The percentage of stretch shown by 
the yarn before the actual break occurred 





Plate 
scope the Distribution and Penetra- 


E.B.A.-14.—-Shows Under Micro- 
tion of Size Made from 
ishing” (Thin Boiling) Starch on 
12s Yarn. (Original Enlargement 
440 Diameters, Reduced Two-thirds.) 


“Eagle Fin- 


was carefully measured when each singl 
thread was broken. These results 
omitted in detail, and shown only in 
Table 8. This omission is partly for the 
sake of brevity, but mainly because other 
factors besides the sizing materials 
enter into the stretch values. It is of 
course to be expected that there is a loss 
of stretch due to sizing. This is borne 
out by the results obtained. The stretch 
of a yarn is dependent upon the twist 
both in the sized and unsized state. It 
is also dependent, in the state, 
upon the strain to which the yarn is sub- 
jected when passing over the steam 
cylinders of the slasher. If the 


ar 


Sl zed 


yarn 


is run tight over the drying cylinders 
then it is dried in the stretched condi- 
tion, and little or no further elasticity 
is possible when the beam goes to the 
loom. On the other hand if the yarn 
is run over the cylinders as slack as is 





Plate E.B.B.-8. 
scope the Distribution and Penetra- 
tion of Size Made from “ Eagle Fin- 


Shows Under Micro- 


ishing” (Thin Boiling) Starch on 
l6s Yarn. (Original Enlargement 
440 Diameters, Reduced Two-thirds.) 


consistent with proper work, then it has 
opportunity to retain much of its elasti- 
city before being dried. 

Since the twist and conditions of 
slashing could not be taken into account 
in the case of the samples examined, 
figures showing the percentage loss of 
stretch lose some of their value as far 
as comparing the effect of .the different 
starches on this property of the yarn is 
concerned. However, the averages in 
cluded in Table 8, show “ Eagle Finish 
ing,” the thin boiling starch, reduced 
the stretch value in a lesser degree than 
the thick boiling starches. 

Change of Yarn Number 

Since the number of a yarn depends 
upon the number of yards necessary to 
weigh one pound, it is manifest that the 
number of a yarn will undergo a change 
after sizing. The number of the un- 
sized yarn will be higher than that of 


the same yarn when sized. This chang: 


will be in proportion to the amount of 
size put on the varn. These figures are 
also shown in Table 8 


Photo-Micrographs* 
\ mest interesting and instructive col- 


lection of photo-micrographs has been 


tions of the strands of sized yarn 
the courtesy of the interests for 


or very 


prepared, showing the surfaces of the 
finished fabric, both front and _ back, 
strands of sized yarn, and cross sec- 

By 
which 
this work was done it is permitted to 


BREAKING STRENGTHS OF 
ANDS (SAMPLE E.B.A.) 


Yarn Sized with 


rABLE 
SINGLE STR 





Unsized “Eagle Finishing” 
Yarn (Thin Boiling Starch) 
23% lly 17% 
18h, WA 19ly 
23% L7% 18% 
19 41, 20 
1714 26% 

19 9 20 
1134 1 19ly 
13 19 
15 16% 
1714 24 
21 
1714 2414 
14% 1914 
1614 2645 
1314 27% 
20 16 
1¢ 24% 
17, 20% 
16% 184 
15 23%, 
1814 19 
26% 
22% 17% 
12% 2614 
19l4 2414 
il 161g 
14 191, 
20% 
21% 
20 
22% 
17% 
25% 
13% 
20% 
17 
23% 
21 
23% 
224, 
22%, 
17% 
17 
20% 
uo 
12k, 19l, 
22 15 
30% 18% 
Average, 16.86 oz 20.66 oz. 
Factor, 219 240 
increase in break due to sizing 22.5 
% increase in factor due to sizing 13.7 
size added 7.9 
reproduce such of these photo-micro- 


graphs as have a bearing upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. They are worthy 
[ careful examination 

The photo-micrographs showing cross 
[ were made after 
been 


sections of sized yarn 
red had with 
iodine to color those portions of the fibre 
which had been reached by the starch 
dark areas therefore repre- 


the s varn treated 


The heavy 





Plate K.S.-17.Shows Under Microscope Surface of Face of Cloth. Warp Sized 


with “ Pearl” Starch; 14s Yarn. 


(Enlargement 39 Diameters.) 


(145) 
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Plate K.S.-18.— Shows Under Microscope Surface of Back of Cloth; Warp Sized Plate E.B.B.-11.—Shows Under Microscope Surface of Back of Cloth; Warp Sized 
with “Pearl” Starch; 14s Yarn. (Enlargement 39 Diameters.) with “Eagle Finishing” (Thin Boiling) Starch; 16s Yarn. (Enlargement 
39 Diameters.) averas 
and p tra of this cloth has been made because of hop 
tior Che light areas show absence ot its harsh feel. This is doubtles in 
Only what might be called typical chiefly by the thin boiling star _shoam 
photo-micrographs have been selected was used on it. * * * he u 
for reproduction to show the results “Tt is of interest to note that an he 
obtained the different types crease of strength in the warp yarns off the 
starches. In order 1 ake this from 15% to 22% per cent. has beer 
parisot mplete many ews of each obtained by the application of from 6.4% ypu 
type should be shown in order to get a to 7.88 per cent. of starch with aver: SIN 
fair average for each cas This is of age penetration of less than a th } 
course entirely out of the question for of an inch into the yarn. Also it is 
this article. Best of all perhaps would further interest to note the high fact 
be to make a “composite” photograph obtained from the sized warp 
mad up f a dozen or more sections “These factors are obtained by mult: 
from each type and then compare th: plying the actual number by the aver 
“composites” obtained. However, thi of a considerable number of break tests 


reproductions shown are instructive and and it compared favorably with 


interesting All views of cross sections made from much better cottot 
of sized yarns have been made fron “The evenness of the yarn 1s shown 
photographs which show an enlargement by the variation in the individual single 


of 440 diameters break tests. 
“It is possible that the higlhi stret 


Quotations from Report and strength obtained by the use of thy 





The following quotations from. th size could be retained and _ the harsi- 
report are submitted on a unt of th ness somewhat reduced by th 
special interest suitable softener. * * * 

Referring to samples which “ Eagle “The micro-photographs ot 
Finishing” starch was u \ oa. Plate T.L.B.-10.— Shows Under Microscope Surface of Back of Cloth; Warp Sized show a _ remarkably unifort 
k.B.B. and EB. with “Famous N Powdered” (Alkaline Thick Boiling) Starch; 12s Yarn. yarn which indicates excellent 





(Enlargement 39 Diameters.) oS 


—-, 





Plate T.L.B.-9.- Shows Under Microscope Surface of Face of Cloth; Warp Sized Plate E.B.B.-10.— Shows Under Microscope Surface of Face of Cloth; Wary Sized 
with “Famous N Powdered” (Alkaline Thick Boiling) Starch; 12s Yarn. with “Eagle Finishing” (Thin Boiling) Starch; 16s Yarn. (Enlargement 
(Enlargement 39 Diameters.) 






and 


39 Diameters.) 
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TABLI 
SING 


soften 
consi 
Ref 
‘Pear 
lered 
T.LB 
“p 
cloths 
on th 
from 
Stretc] 
slight 
warps 


_— 


30, 1921 


suggestion that the harshness 


cloth samples can be reduced by 





6—BREAKING STRENGTHS OF 


LE STRANDS (SAMPLE E.B.B.) 


Yarn Sized with 


zed “Bagle Finishing” 
rn (Thin Boiling Starch). 
% 16% 16% 
ly 14% 13 
1614 18% 
4 1514 141, 
13 1514 
17% 184 
4 17 15 
4 12 15% 
y 17 14% 
4 14% 18% 
My 1714 174 
% 18ly 151, 
4 161% 15% 
9% 14% 
14, 11% 
4 15% 16% 
1614 1514 
Ms 18 12% 
4 17 151, 
161% 11% 
1934 13% 
% 16 1134 
, 17 1814 
Ms 10% 18k, 
» 16% 11% 
12.79 oz 15.50 oz. 
214 244 
se in break due to size..... 21.2 
se in factor due to size........14.0 
EY ai ora RieGa se © hie ae ce3 scat ar verre <a 


of a suitable softener. Where 
of the fabric is of importance 
oportion and character of the 


1 


7—BREAKING STRENGTHS OF 
/E STRANDS (SAMPLE E.B.C.) 
Yarn Sized with 








ized “Eagle Finishing” 
rn (Thin Boiling Starch). 
834 15% 14% 
5 11% 
f 14% 
‘+ 1514 
4 1244 
13% 
13% 
344 17% 
7% 14% 
ly 18% 
, 14% 
151 
18% 
, 13% 
16% 
151% 
1% 12% 

‘ 17 
1% 17 
il, 20 

23% 
1% 1414 
vA 15 16% 
12% 14, 
% 17, 15 
ma 17% 

13.56 oz. 15.66 oz. 
228 248 
ise in break due to size......... 15.5 
se in factor due to size......... 8.8 
Se er eee 6.6 





ng agent should be very carefully 
red. 
rring to samples on_ which 
" starch and “Famous N Pow- 
were used, viz. K.S., T.LA,, 
Tink: 
nts of interest in comparing these 
ith the E. B.’s are that the starch 
E.B.’s increased the break factor 
to 14 per cent., and decreased the 
from 8 to 22 per cent., while a 
larger amount of starch on the 
of these cloths decreased the 
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uthor of the report is quite right 







stretch from 4.6 per cent. to 26.3 per 
cent., and only increased the break factor 
from 0.44 to 7.0 per cent. * * *” 

It is most unusual that a private in- 
dependent research of this character 
should be released for the benefit of the 
entire industry. The broadminded point 
of view which prompted this action 
should receive general commendation, 
the more so on account of the substan- 
tial character and position of the organ- 
ization which has rendered the service. 


WANNA 
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Business News 





Mills Show Interest in Wool 
Lubricant 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, = 
have been successful in the past five 
years in introducing their wool lubri- 
cant into some of the most conserva- 
tive woolen mills, and they state that = 
during the depression not a small num- = 
ber of prominent woolen mills have = 
taken advantage of the Sonneborn serv- = 
ice and had technical experts and chem 
ists conduct tests with a view of ac 
quainting the mill officials with this 
product. This service is given with 
out cost or any obligation. 

This Amalie soluble wool oil, it is 
stated, differs in character from the 
average wool oil and possesses many 
distinctive features and advantages. 
The makers claim it gives a material 
saving in the cost of lubricating the 
wool stock and in the scouring process 
as well. The product is rendered stain- 
less and odorless by means of a special 
process of manufacture, and contains 
as one of its principal ingredients a 
special emulsifier. 

Amalie soluble wool oil can be used 
as successfully and advantageously on 
low grade woolens as on fine woolens, 
they point out, by slight manipulation 
in the formula recommended by the 
Sonneborn organization. Literature and 
cost figures have been recently pre- 
pared by the textile laboratory of the 
company which will interest mill men 
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Change Sales Agency 


The Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., announces the appointment of the 
Standard Supply and Equipment Co., 
71 Murray street, New York City, as 
its agency for Reeves products. Com- 
plete stocks of Reeves wood split pul- 
leys and Reeves variable speed trans- 
mission, as well as repair and replace- 
ment of parts, will be carried by the 
Standard Company, assuring immediate 
delivery to eastern users. William L. 
Garcia, former head of the power trans- 
mission department of Patterson, Gott- 
fried & Hunter, Inc., will continue in 
his relationship to the Reeves lines in 
the new connection. = 


mT 


TABLE 8—COMPARATIVE TABLE — 


1Famous N 
Powdered” 


(Thick “Eagle % Values % Values of 
Pearl Starch boiling Finishing” of “Eagle ‘‘Eagle Finishing” 
(Thick alkaline (Thin bolling Finishing’’ over ‘Famous 
boiling). starch). starch). over Pearl. N Powdered.” 
Seer ree 9.90 13.93 19.70 98.98 41.42 
SRGOTORRS, «ic iccccs 0.44 6.00 12.30 2,695.00 105.00 
MMs cunsca teas 9.40 7.40 7.00 34.28 
P IMOFOARS. . 20 cece 8.60 6.86 6.50 
mh Gecrease........ 22.30 15.20 15.40 


rage of three samples. 


amount of size added is about equal in the case of alkaline thick boiling starch 
boiling, while the increased strength is largely in favor of the yarn sized with thin 
arch. In the case of Pearl starch, 34% more starch was added to the yarn than 


gle Finishing” starch, although the 
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SHAFTING 
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For all power users 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS 
For Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers 


SPREADERS 
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RUBBER CEMENT CHURNS 
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breaking strength was very much lower. MMMM ANAM 
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The Result of Continuous Care 


“One hundred ninety-one firms reported a total of 24,736 
employees engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar products, 
2,605, or 10.5 percent. were chemists or engineers. This is 
probably a larger proportion of technically trained men than 
will be found in any other important manufacturing industry 


in the U. S.”—United States Tariff Commission Report. 


The reason for this preponderance of technicians is that 
each step in the intricate synthesis from the lump of coal to 


the brilliant dyestuffs must be under the constant observa- 
tion of chemical engineers. 


Coal-tar dyestuffs are the final effect of months of tedious 
laboratory research coupled with more months of semi- 
commercial experimenting and the last stage of actual plant 
production. Each step has its ever-watchful chemist, for the 
greater the care the better the dyestuff. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are what they are, because some 4,000 
earnest workers labor for their excellence, and of this num- 
ber 470 are chemists or technically trained men. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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A 
\V ork on Slashers 
Editor: 
« to inquiry 4,064, regarding piece 
siashers, which was printed in the 
Mar sue of Textile World, I beg to state 
7. it I took hold here some eight years 
id a system of piece work on slask- 
were paid 30 cents per 100 
yu , white and 35 cents per 100 pounds 
yarns for all counts of warp. The 
been in vogue for several years 
but I soon found it 


Pies ( 


rs men 


antl id 
necessary to 
t only proper system—day pay—for 
the y important work of 
ng I have 


making 
seen several 


warps 
systems 
this, but I never saw one on piece 
and I can honestly say it wasa 
ad f ire from every point of view. 
J. HAIGH, 
iormiga,”’ Tizapan, D. F., 


work e, 


Mexico. 


Manufacture of Silk Hosiery 


h Editor: 


Ww putting in machines to make silk 
hosi r men and women. Can you sug- 
gest we can procure the silk to advan- 


tag ce the drop in the price of silk we 
iemand for mercerized ho- 
it eight ten wear silk 

good, bad or indifferent. Is there 
al difficulty over mercerized or cot- 
‘ing silk hosiery, not the artificial 

you consider it a reasonably safe 


ladies’ 
women in 


| n to undertake? What are some 
ipal difficulties one will meet in 

k c hosiery? (4123) 
\\ ive sent the inquirer the names 
rns dealing in silk yarns. Re- 


o the other questions in the 
nq t is a fact that since the drop 
n tl ce of silk less mercerized ho- 

cing made. A number of de- 

stores have discontinued run- 

erized and cotton hose in 
departments, and are only 

lk, due to the fact that the 

or five when every- 

aking money, people bought 
and having acquired this 
it hard to give it up. In 
anvass through the mill dis- 
nd that 80 per cent of the 
silk hosiery, and we believe 
tion will continue some 


years, 


for 


a little more difficulty ex- 
making silk hosiery. The 

s smaller due to the fact 
achines cannot be run quite 
\lso there are more seconds. 
t is a safe proposition to 
The principal difficulty in 
k hosiery is the seconds, as 
little slip makes a_ second. 
after the hose is all ready 
stocking will catch on a 
urface, even a rough place 

s of the packers, and be 
\ll these little difficulties 
king silk hosiery, and should 
consideration when in- 
plant However, it is a 


¢ 


sition 
Cost Making Hosiery 
litor: 

good enough to give me an 
t to make today, in the United 
xl ribbed, 10 ply, cotton 
eighing 30 
would have to be an average 

5 to 10 inches (4124) 
position is a hard one. We 
inqnirer means size 10s 
id of 10 ply, as a 10 ply yarn 
be used on any ordinary 
achine. The proper size varn 


hese, 


ounces to. the 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


TEXTILE 
sible. 


WORLD. Inquirers 


should give 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


the fullest information and data pos- 


In this way answers 


can be given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to 


others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improve- 


ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., are especally invited as well as any 


legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the 


name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 


advised before any expense 


is incurred.—EDITOR. 





to use on 160 needle, weighing 30 
ounces to the dozen, would be about 
20s, and this number would sell for 
about $1.60 to the jobber, as near as 
we can judge. We would be glad to 
have any reader send further informa- 


tion on this question. 


Bleaching Bedspreads Containing 
Colored Borders with Peroxide 
Technical Editor: 

Kindly give me information in regard to 
bleaching heavy work such as, for example, 


bedspreads having colored borders, 
oxide bleach. 


using ver 

Should I not use soda ash in 
the boil, and what percentage to th» weight 
of goods? Would it be advisable to boil un- 
der any pressure? What strength is bleach 
usually carried at, and why must iron tanks 
not be used in connection with peroxide 
bleach? I thank you for any general infor- 
mation you can give me in regard to this 
work (4132) 


The bleaching of heavy work, such as 
bedspreads containing colored borders, 
can be carried out with excellent re- 
sults by the use of sodium peroxide 
or hydrogen peroxide. The method 
applied will depend considerably on the 
quantity to be processed in one opera- 
tion. For amounts up to 500 pounds, 
concrete or wooden tanks can be used, 
with a string washer for soaping and 
washing purposes. In fact, a_ string 
washer or reel machine may be made 
use of for bleaching, the process be- 
ing continuous, that is, the material run- 
ning over the reel and through the 
bleach liquor until the goods are of the 
desired shade. 

In this form of bleaching no boil-off 
is required unless the material is ex- 
ceptionally dirty. However, it is very 
essential that the bedspreads be worked 
in the liquor until they are completely 
saturated. Then by means of planks 
or grates they are submerged in the 
bath and allowed to for 
the allotted time. 

For large batches it will be found 
more efficient if a wooden kier equipped 
with circulating apparatus be 
The goods may then be either 
out in sodium silicate (2 lbs. for each 
100 gals. of water) for 2 to 3 hours 
under atmospheric pressure, or simply 
saturated in a peroxide bleaching solu 
tion and then plaited in the bleaching 
kier. 

The bleach liquor is prepared in a 
reserve tank and either pumped into 
the kier or allowed to flow therein by 
gravity and the circulation 


remain there 


us¢ d. 
boiled 


started 
The temperature of the bleach is 


main- 

tained at about 180 degrees F., or just 

below the boil. Satisfactory results 

should be obtained in about six hours 

The following formulas have been 
found to give excellent results: 

ALBONE 
The proportions of chemicals are 


based on every 100 gallons of liquor 
used. 


Sodium Silicate, 42 degrees Be. 
gals Albone (Hydrogen Peroxide 25 
vol %) 


5 Ibs. 
3 


Sop1uM PEROXIDE 
Add to cold water 
5% lbs. Sulphuric 
(Iron free) 
and approximately 
4 lbs. Sodium Peroxide 
Add slowly, stirring until the liquor 
reacts neutral to litmus paper. At this 
point make certain that the peroxide 
is all dissolved, then add 
5 lbs. Sodium Silicate 42 degrees Be 
It is extremely essential in peroxide 
bleaching that no iron come in contact 
with either the goods or liquor, for in 


acid, 66 degrees 


the first case holes may be burned in 
the material and in the second case, 
there will develop a rapid loss of 


bleaching strength. Iron apparatus 
such as kiers, can be coated with a mix- 
ture of five parts of lime to one part 
of cement and used for peroxide bleach- 
ing with good results. In the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide iron acts as a 
catalytic agent, that is, it increases the 
speed of the chemical change, causing 
the former to lose its available oxygen 
(bleaching strength) very rapidly. 

Soaping after bleaching is conducive 
to a clearer and softer finish 


Streaks in Dyed Twills 
Editor: 


forwarding 


Technical 

We you under separate 
cover samples of gray and dyed twills which 
after dyeing 
These 
phur colors on 


are 


show a streaky appearance. 
with fast 


a continuous 6-box 


goods have been dyed sul- 


dyeing 
machine, and these streaks are 


the entire lot of goods. 


prominent in 


We have had various opinions and com 
ments relative te the cause and remedy for 
these streaks, but the suggestions for the 
remedy have not proven satisfactory, and we 


would appreciate very much your opinion as 
to the cause of this streakiness and also 
suggestions 


any 


you might make to eliminate 


same. (4077) 


Our opinion and that of a dyer to 
whom the samples were submitted 1s 
that the streaky appearance is due to 
the nature of the gray goods and not 
to anything in the dyeing. Nothing 
that can be done in the dyeing or 
preparation of this cloth will do away 
with this streaky effect, the cause being 
uneven weaving; that is, thick and thin 
places which can be readily seen by 
examining the grey cutting. We would 
suggest that the matter of weaving be 
considered in eliminating the streaky 
effect. 


Stripping Black Jersey Cloth 


Technical Editor: 
We are sending you by parcel post a small 
amount of black Jersey cloth for your exam- 


ination. This has been dyed with 
black and as you will observe has lost all its 
life and luster. We would greatly appre- 
ciate it if you could recommend a method of 
reclaiming the cloth in question. (4081) 


Stripping is the only remedy that can 


logwood 











be suggested. Logwood, being a mor- 
dant color, is less easily removed than 
other classes of dyes. Try boiling the 
goods in a bath containing from 8 to 
10 per cent. of acetic acid, and 3 to 5 
per cent. of decroline, or one of the 
ordinary hydrosulphite compounds of 
zinc or formaldehyde. The operation 
usually continues for half an hour. 

A solution of bleaching powder may 
also be tried. The usual bleaching 
strength of 134 degree Tw. should be 
quite sufficient for the purpose. 

It is presumed that when the fabric 
has been stripped it is to be redyed some 
other shade, but when goods have once 
been dyed with logwood, they do not 
readily strip down to permit light 
shades being redyed, without injury. 


Light Streaks in Dyed Artificial 
Silk Fabric 
TECHNICAL Epitor: 

I have read with interest the article 
in Questions and Answers on “ Light 
Streaks in Dyed Artificial Silk Fabric,” 
No. 4082. The following may be of 
some value in connection with this prob- 
lem: 

I have dyed artificial silk in hosiery, 
plaited and unplaited, and never have 
had this trouble with streaks. In my 
opinion it seems to indicate that the 
silk is not properly wet out before dye- 
ing. I would suggest that the inquirer 
tell the dyer to first wet the silk at 140 
degrees F. with 2 per cent. (per 100 
pounds of goods) of turkey red oil and 
run in this from twenty to thirty min- 
utes. Dye the goods immediately and 
if it is possible to dye in this oil bath, 
this will put the silk in better condition 
to take the dyestuff. When in the dye 
bath, give the cloth time to take up the 
dye. Sample the material and note if 
uniform adding salt or 
glauber salt. If either one of these salts 


it 1S before 


is used, I prefer glauber salt. Some- 
times a little acetic acid is beneficial in 
the dveing . B-} 


Finishing Cord 
Technical Editor: 
Will you kindly 
used to secure a finish on cord such as sam- 
losed Also would like to know what 
is used for applying the solution. 
(4116) 
and similar to the 
sample submitted are polished by first 
immersing them in a composition con- 
soap as a base, and contain- 


advise what solution is 
ple en 


method 


Cords twines 


sisting ¢ 


ing both glue and Japan wax (Car- 
nauba wax) After coating the yarn 
with this compound, it is dryed, and 


then polished by passing over a machine 
provided with friction rollers and pol- 
ishing rollers 

A mixture is made consisting of equal 
parts by weight of tallow and soap, in- 
corporated with hot corn starch paste, 


and afterwards adding a small quan- 
tity of swollen glue and Japan wax. 
his compound is used as a size or 


dressing, and the threads passed through 
t. It is claimed that a small amount of 
stearine aids in improving the 
luster obtained on hard twisted thread. 

Another compound used for the same 
purpose consists of 3 pounds of Japan 
wax and 1 pound sal soda boiled to- 
gether in 1 gallon of water until the 
solution is complete; afterwards it is 
mixed with starch paste to make 5 gal- 
lons 


wax 


(149) 
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A New Slasher Hood 


—improves the sizing process 


ar better results from the sizing process are effected by 
the radical improvements embodied in the new Pickens 


Slasher Hood. 


The large hood, completely covering both cylinders and the 
size box, collects and carries away all vapors, eliminates 
condensation on the yarn and aids in the proper drying of 
the dressed yarn. 


The plan of construction of the hood is in accord with 
scientific practise and practical experience, making the 
Pickens Slasher Hood the most nearly perfect hood on the 
market today both from the viewpoints of efficient operation 
and results attained. 


Built in sections of the best grade galvanized metal or cop- 
per, the hood may be shipped in knocked down form. This 
same feature facilitates repairs; only a screw driver and 
plers are needed to replace a rusted section. 


Send for further information 


OQ. PICKENS SLASHER Hoop Co. — : 


Spartanburg South Carolina 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


mt 


Company 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EMMI 


LOOM REEDS 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


Walker Manufacturing 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


New Machinery and Processes 





New Automatic Half Hose Machine 


Eliminates Hand Transfer Operation— 


Improved Web-Holder for Model K 


knitting industry is favored 
than any other branch of tex- 
manufacturing with frequent im- 
yvements in machinery that make its 
sroducts more attractive and desirable, 
nd its processes more automatic and 
cient. The rapid growth in size and 
ce of the knitting industry is 
small measure to this advan- 
which it enjoys as a result of the 


urageous initiative and_ inventive 
genius its machinery builders. 

The latest development along the line 
{ improved knitting machinery which 
has come to our attention is a machine 
‘yr making half hose automatically, 
“yilt Scott & Williams, Incor- 


porated, 366 Broadway, New York, and 
about to be put on the market by them. 


{t will be known as Model H-H. In 
addition, they have brought out a 
creatly improved sinker or web-holder 
levice for model K machines, which 


will be appreciated by manufacturers 
nd purchasers of women’s seamless 


hosier) 


Automatic Half Hose Machine 
The new Model H-H machine for 


making half hose automatically, is 
with two sets of needles, one 
carried by a dial, the other by 
acylinder. It knits the usual one and 
one rib fabric for any desired extent 
for a rib top, and then automatically 
changes from rib to plain by transfer- 





ing the stitches from the dial needles 
to the cylinder needles, thus avoiding 
all hand transfer operations. The dial 
needles are of novel construction and 


latches or rivets, and are pecu- 
ll adapted for use in the small 
required for hosiery pur- 
By the use of this needle the 
s attending the use of the latch 
the dial of a rib machine are 
completely avoided. 
The machine in appearance and gen- 


eral design is quite like the well known 
Model K machine, and has been so con- 


ructed and designed that it is readily 

poss to change machines of former 
the “ Universal” type to this 
high! mprehensive Model H-H ma- 
hit his fact will be greatly appre- 
the mills 


\ needles in the machine bare 
the machine starts knitting 

a st by introducing a thread first 
ler and then to a dial needle 

and tl immediately proceeds to knit 
what known as a “French welt” 


the trade well recognizes, is 
€ most acceptable form of finish for 
ahalf hose. This welt can, of course, 
m f any length desired, and in- 

is it is started with a selvage 
Irs ) cutting of the fabric or part- 
ng e fabric by drawing of threads 

red, and special provision is 

1ereby no loose ends are per- 
tted to protrude from the finished 
article, which is dropped from the ma- 


‘lakes a Refined Product 


_ =ver” modern refinement of the seam- 
ss ha hose of to-day is accomplished 
y this machine. Being provided with 


re 
fk 


five yarn changing fingers, changes of 
yarn can be effected at any point 
throughout the stocking. High spliced 
heel and sole, reinforcement of the heel 
and toe, with ring toe, ring top and 
plaiting, are all as readily attained as 


on the Scott & Williams’ ordinary 
Model B. machine. 
The machine will operate at about 


the same speed as the Model K, and its 
production will be the normal produc- 





New Model H-H Machine 


tion of half hose produced by the old 
hand transfer method. One operator 
will readily take care of twelve to 
twenty-five machines, depending alto- 
gether on the character of the work be- 
ing produced. The automatic transfer 
from rib to plain is, of course, the big 
feature of this machine, and it has been 
proved that decidedly fewer imperfec 
tions will result than in the old method 
of transfer. A test run on carded yarn 
for six dozen pairs showed but one 
stocking with stitch imperfectly 
transferred. 


one 


Improvements Upon the Model K 

A new development has also been 
made in connection with the Model K 
machine, as mentioned above. This 
type of machine is now provided with 
a greatly improved sinker or web-holder 
device, which will be highly appreciated 
by manufacturers of women’s seamless 
hosiery. Following out the “ Universal” 
feature of the Scott & Williams’ ma- 
chines, this new sinker or web-holder 
apparatus may be applied readily to 
machines already in the hands of the 
manufacturers. 

Heretofore, the presence of unsightly 
lines in the fabric, particularly when silk 
was used, has been ascribed wholly to 
imperfections in the needles. But it has 


been discovered that most of these lines 
are due to imperfect web-holder or 
sinker action. The new apparatus func- 
tions in such a manner that these ob- 
jectionable lines are prevented. The 
web-holders are so mounted and con- 


trolled that it is possible to knit a welt 


that will stretch far beyond all com- 
mercial requirements. Heretofore, this 
has been limited to about 10% inches 


This additional width of welt is secured 
without interfering in any way with the 
adjustment of the machine for making 
the narrowest possible the 
ankle and foot 

The 


mits of 


fabric at 


use of this apparatus also per- 
the making of a pro- 


purposes 


more 


nounced course for looping 
It is not that this special course is lon- 
ger than that made on other machines. 


but the peculiar arrangement of the sin- 


ker serves to retain the entire length 
in the one course, and the robbing of 
part of the slackness in an adjoining 


is avoided 
Another this 
that the held rigidly at a 
much higher point than heretofore, and 
being more equally divided when so 
result is a more perfect fabric 


held, the 


course 
feature of apparatus is 


needles are 


Incidentally, when this apparatus is 
used in small size machines for the 
manufacture of misses’ footed ribbed 


stockings, the needle being so rigidly 
held permits the transfer point ring to 
be placed 
needles. 


more readily upon _ the 
Fashion Seam and Marks 
All Model 


with a 


K machines are now fitted 
device for making the fashion 
seam and are also equipped with a very 
effective mechanism for making fashion 
marks, all of which result in a 
less stocking which is a very close ap- 
proach in appearance to the so-called 
full fashion stocking. 

The appearance of 
ments at 


seam- 


these improve- 
a time when the trade is re- 
turning to the normal competitive basis, 
where manufacturing economies and 
desirability of product are the chief re- 
quirements, makes them of greater im- 
portance to the knitting industry. The 
mill man will see in them 
the opportunity to meet the more ex- 
acting requirements of the buyer, and 
enable him to supply the kind and 
quality of goods that are demanded. 


progressive 


Business News | 





Airco Moves N. Y. Office 


The Airco organization (Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co) manufacturers of Airco 
oxygen, Airco acetylene and Airco weld 
ing and cutting apparatus, will move its 
executive May 1 from 120 
Broadway and 160 Fifth Avenue to 342 


offices on 


Madison Avenue, New York. This 
move uptown comes as a result of the 
company outgrowing both its 120 


Broadway and 160 Fifth Avenue accom- 
modations. The concentration of all its 
general office departments in one build- 
ing, it is thought, will make more 
convenience and efficiency in their deal- 
ing with the Airco district offices and 
distributing stations located in  prac- 
tically every large city of the country 

Coincident with the announcement of 
the general office change is another to 
the effect that the New York district 
office of Airco after May 1 will be 
located at the Aireo plant, 191 Pacific 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. All corre- 
spondence and other communications 
heretofore directed to the Airco District 
Office at 160 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


for 
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should in 
Pacific 


the future be sent to 
\venue, Jersey City, N. J. 





Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co., South- 


ern Office 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co 
of Cleveland, O., announces the opening 
of a southern office in the Whitney-Cen- 
tral Building, New Orleans, La. The 
states of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida will b« 
covered from this office. 

Charles H. White, manager of the 
new has been with the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co. for a number 
of years, an experienced 


office, 
} 
and 1S saies 


engineer on all types of Brownhoist 
Among these are locomotive 
cranes, buckets, electric hoists, trolleys 
and a wide range of cranes and hoists. 

Other branch offices of the company 
are located at New York, Pittsburgh. 
San 


products. 


Chicago and Francisco 


Spinning Ring Plant Enlarged 
CENTRAL Faris, R. 1.—A big addition 
has recently been completed at the plant 
of the Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., of 
this city, and the capacity of the plant 
has been increased by nearly 80 per cent. 


as the result. A large number of new 
help has been put to work and the plant 
is now operating on full time with its 
augmented working force. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CHENILLE and other machines, Pattern 


or color indicating mechanism for. 
1,373,514 C. Lea, Boston, Mass 
DyrEING and waterproofing. 1,374,122 
A. O. Tate, New York, N. Y. 
GARMENT, Knit. 1,374,155. W. L. 
Siewers, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,374,163. 
M. C. Miller, Cumberland Hill, R. I. 
KNITTING machines, Yarn feeding and 
severing mechanism 1,373,676 R 
W. Scott, Babylon, N. \ 
KNITTING reinforced fabrics 1,373,- 


R. W Scott, Boston, Mass 

KNITTING reinforced fabrics, Mechanism 
for 1,373,770. R. W. Scott, New 
York, N.~ X. 


769 


SHUTTLE mover. 1,373,705 KF, J 
Baume, Alsace-Lorraine, France 

TEXTILE fabric. 1,373,880 I. Garon, 
Duluth, Minn. 


WATERPROOFING and sizing composition, 
Adhesive 1,373,412 A. E. Craver 
Cliffside, N. J. 


MERCERIZING machine 1,374,118 J 
Spitzer, New York City 
DECORTICATING machine. 1,374,407. C 


P. Stewart, 


Manila, P. I 


DRYING machine 1,374,709. T. All- 
sop and W. W. Sibson, Phila., Pa 
DYEING tops, varn, etc 1,374,628. \. 


Ashworth, Salamanca, N. Y 


DYEING tops, yarn, etc., Apparatus for 
1,374,543. A. Ashworth, Salamanca, 
N. Y. 

Farric, Cord. 1,374,668. G. W. Lind- 
ley, Phila., Pa. 

KNITTING machines, Welt attachment 
for 1,374,496 E J Franck, 
Phila., Pa. 

Loom check. 15,081. J. Cartier and C 
Delcourt, Fall River, Mass 

Loom’ shafts, Friction reducer for 
1,374,325. A.-E. Rhoades, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Loom Shuttle. 15,087. N. Spenard, 


siddeford, Me. 
Sirk, Manufacture of artificial viscose. 
1,374,718. E. Bronnert, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, France. 
SINGEING threads. 
Hussa, Montclair, 


74,376. 


13 ee ate 
IN. J. 
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own weaving. 

By use of strictly long 
staple cotton and ap- 
proved modern methods, 
unusually high tensile 
strength and wearing 
qualities are obtained. 
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This Truck embodies all 
the advantages of Lane 
Baskets, plus our special 
designed Thread - guard 


Standard American 


April 30, 1921 
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LANE CANVAS MILL BOXES = 
AND TRUCKS = 
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Equipment 


Casters, which are, in 
fact, non-clogging. Fur- inet 
nished in either station- | struct 


| 
from Lane 
| 


ary or swivel frame 


style of generous diam- 
eter and tread. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie, New York 














Twelve Minutes 


—from greasy wool, and all that the 
name implies, to brilliant, soft, snow- 
white fibre. 


Not 


48” Fearnought Picker 


60”x60" Double Finisher Card 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. © 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. E 
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but 


magic, 





an everyday 





Bs accomplishment of the Model 35 
ESTABLISHED 1832 = 3 
CARD CLOTHING : SARGENT WOOL WASHING MACHINE 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 7 = 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 5 







SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY This new model is associated with the pro- 


duction of America’s finest wool fabrics 


GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE APRON RUBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON OR WOOLEN GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 


WAAMANAUUGLALUONL ONDA DAMA ELLEN AY 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
MASS. 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, ETC. 


OO 


UAUEULANA ALAA 


GRANITEVILLE . - - * 


Write for Catalogues 
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Cotton 
*Krnc VILLE, Texas. The plant of the 


newly iormed Kingsville Cotton Mills 


Co. will be equipped with 5,000 spindles 
jor the manufacture of 8s to 12s yarns. 
Production is expected to start by 
October 1. Robert J. Kelberg is presi- 
jent of the company, and E. W. House 
treasurer. The capital stock is 


$300,001 


Cuicaco, Int. The National Em- 
oidery Co., 2527-31 Park avenue, is 
aking bids on revised plans for the 
nstruction of a one-story addition, 49 
,% ft. Frank L. Fry & Co., 140 South 
Dearb« street, are architects. 


wick, Me. The Cabot Manu- 
Co. has taken bids for the con- 
of a new one-story addition 
ker house, reinforced-concrete, 
x 110 feet. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston, are engineers. 





*FA River, Mass. The Lincoln 
Manufacturing Co., has broken ground 
for the erection of a three-story addi- 
tion to its mill, 57 x 112 ft., located on 
lefferson street. Chauncey H. Sears, 80 
Bedford street, has the general building 
ntract 


GossvitLE, N. H. The Barmer Nar- 
row Fabric Co., is building an addition 

its plant which will double the capa- 
ity. 


*Syracuse, N. Y. Gaylord Brothers, 
3 Clinton street, manufacturer of coin 
ags for bank service, etc., has rejected 

is for its proposed three-story addi- 
on, 65 x 100 ft., on Gifford street. The 
project will be dropped temporarily and 
new estimates asked at a later date. 
evin L. King, Snow Building, is 





Gr Farts, N. C. The Falls 
ring Co., has awarded a con- 

3erry-Fortune Construction 
ry, N. C. for the construction 
hydroelectric power plant of 
ower capacity in the vicinity 
y, to be used for cotton mill 
Work on the plant has been 


d. 


SVILLE, N.C. The North State 
lls have commenced the con- 
f a new hydroelectric power 
he Lower Little River, near 
N. C., with initial capacity of 
horsepower. 


LpHIA, PA. The addition to 
ty Mills, at Wissinoming, will 

feet, of brick and concrete. 
ment of the plant will be in- 
18 heavy worsted looms. 


ELPHIA, Pa. The _ Eastlake 
ring Co., Adams and Leiper 
1anufacturer of upholstery 
has completed the addition 
floor at its plant, providing 
10 sq. ft. additional manufac- 
i 


Pan 


ice, R. I. The new addition 

ted at the plant of the Inter- 

‘aken ls will be one and two-story. 

‘he structure will be equipped as a 

‘nishin. mill and weaving works. C. 

Mak oeace & Son, Butler Exchange 
are architects and engineers. 


_ Cam x, S.C. The Watersee Mills 
‘ave ta. en out 492 old looms and re- 
Placed t! em with 420 new Draper looms. 


Mill News 
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With the installation of the new looms 
the plant discontinued manufacturing 
prints and is now making medical gauze. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. The Judson Mills 
have awarded to J. F. Gallivan of 
Greenville the contract for the construc- 
tion of a dye house, and work is to 
start shortly. The building will be a 
two story structure, of brick, with day 
light windows. The plans call for a 
ground plan 40 x 90 feet. The new 
dyeing plant will be equipped with the 
Franklin Process Co’s process for dye- 
ing yarns. It is expected to be com- 
pleted within 90 days. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., are the architects and engineers 





Wool 

*Lincotn, Me. Excavation has been 
started for the construction of the mill 
of the newly formed Lincoln Worsted 
Co., with Benjamin Matheson, of Ban- 
gor, aS superintendent of construction. 
The entire plant will be 264 feet long, 
right elevation, by 63 feet and 4 inches 
width on the front. The width to the 
rear will be 82 feet while the widest 
point in the construction will be 91 
feet and 4 inches. The building will be 
divided into three sections. The first 
section will be 158 feet long by 63 feet 
and 4 inches in width and two stories 
high. The second section will be 66 
feet long by 91 feet and 4 inches wide. 
The third section will be 22 feet long by 
82 feet wide. 


CHELSEA, Mass. The Hawthorne 
Woolen & Blanket Mills is operating 
plant at 93 Pearl street. It is equipped 
with five sets of woolen cards and 30 
looms. The company has a capital of 
$300,000; J. R. Cohen is president and 
I. Cohen is treasurer. 


Troy, N. Y. The Troy Yarn C 
manufacturers of woolen knitting yarns 
is moving into new quarters at 744 
Pawling avenue. 


*WoonsockET, R. I. The new tw 
story addition now being erected at the 
plant of the Sydney Worsted Co., Mason 
street, will cost about $100,000. It will 
be 80 x 166 ft., brick with concrete 
foundations. J. C. N. Bouvier & Son, 
Savles street, have the building contract 


*Priziprr, W. Va. The Philippi Blan 
ket Mills have completed a new building 
45 x 25 feet, to take care of their stock 
preparation work. Machinery is in- 
stalled and in operation. The building 
replaces a structure which was recently 
destroyed by fire. The plant is now and 
has been in continuous operation since 
it was established 





Knit 

CuHeEtseA, Mass. The Efel Knitting 
Co., operating at 25 Broadway, is a 
company organized by Frank Levin 
formerly general manager of the Beacon 
Knitting Co., which took over the plant 
cperated by the latter company. The 
plant has been rearranged and equipped 
with 12 knitting machines and 30 sew- 
ing machines for making woolen and 
worsted jersey cloth for women’s suit 
ings. 


*BatitsTton, Spa., N. Y. The new 
knitting mill, which Caleb Smith of 
this village is to establish at Seneca 
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“TI Have Never Seen a 
Speck on Cloth from 
NON-FLUID OIL” 


said a prominent Overseer at a recent sectional 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association. 


When asked what grade he used he named 


A#00000 


NON-FLUID OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OF FiK 





which many mill men now call the “All 
Purpose” grade. 


To an increasing extent Mills are standardiz- 
ing on A++00000 Grade of NON-FLUID OIL, 
as a general lubricant for all carding, spinning 
and weaving machinery, as well as_ shafting, 
motors, etc. 


They find that it greatly simplifies the oiling 
problem. A_ single lubricant replaces several 
kinds of oil such as Machine Oil, Loom Oil, 
Motor Oil, Shafting Oil, etc 


Then again this grade lasts three to five times 
as long as ordinary oil—fluid causing a great 
saving in lubricant used and stretching the inter- 
vals between oilings, so that one man can do the 
oiling for twice as many machines and have time 
to give the work better attention 


May 7 send ua sample of A=+00000 


t 


and tell you just where you can use 


this grade? Coupon its the short way. 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


401 
Broadway 
New York 
We Ys 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Please send Testing Samples 
of Textile Machinery” to 














ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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The Largest Cotton Mill 


of the 


Great Falls Mfg. Co. 


Somersworth, N. H. 


Enthusiastic Over 
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Painting 


{HOULLAUAUULUUNLAULLEN 


Service 
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Charles H. Locke Company 


Boston 


WANNA 


Why Don’t You Try It? 
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A Complete Engineering Sewvice 


In the Green Single-Profit-Plan we 
offer an engineering service that covers 
the design, construction and equip- 
ment of textile mills and power plants. 


Samuel M. Green Co, 
ENGINEERS 





SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BAER, COOKE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN and SUPERVISION 


New Buildings, Alterations, Processes 


" invntetummuniemanenmmneremt 


Power Plants, Power Applications, Valuations. Reports 


For the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
10 South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIRECTORY 





WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Making an Old Mill New 


\nyone can bring an old and more or less antiquated mil 
up to date by tearing it down and building a new one 

ry rr 

But That Takes Lots of Money 

lhe real skill comes in rearranging the plant without 
scrapping it—in putting the old plant on a basis where 
it can compete with the best without large expenditure 
for new construction. 
We are now aiding the management in the rearrang: 
ment of 256,000 spindles and 4,350 looms in the 70-yea1 
old plant of the Wamsutta Mills. This plant is being put 
on a modern efficient production basis without erecting 
a single new building. 


Let us help you solve your problem. 


LEARY & WALKER 


Mill Engineers 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








N. J. NEALL 


Special Assistance to 
Textile Plants Executives of 
Electrical and [Industrial Properties 





Plant Design, Purchase and Operation of Equipment 
Negotiation of Power Contracts 
Plant Economies and Improvements 


12 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Successor to BALLINGER & PERROT 


ARCHITECTS Ciiialniie and Institutional Buildinos, 
ENGINEERS Industrial Plants, Process Engineerin4, 


CONST RUCTORS Power Plants, Valuations and Repor*s 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Cor. 1lth & Chestnut Sts & NEW YORK 1328 Broad’ 
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Mill News—Continued, 


Falls, Y., is now being equipped and 
will be in operation at an early date. 
Most o the machinery for the plant has 
giread) been shipped. The new mill, 
which vill manufacture hosiery, will, it 
is sa e operated by Mr. Smith under 
his ow! name. 

GL SVILLE N.Y. Gloversville 
pital is largely interested in the Wil- 
jams Glove Co. Inc. which was 

9 recently with a capital of 


and which will operate a plant 
t Syracuse, N. Y., for the manufacture 
f gloves and mittens. It is reported 
‘ product of the new company 
will rincipally silk and fabric gloves. 
} tors of the company are, Frank 
ams and Robert J. Williams, 
t t local glove manufacturers, 
Claret F. Milward, who is also in- 
rest in the Gloversville Silk Mills, 

R. Northup, of Tully, and 
F. Delmois, of Syracuse. 


RENSSELAER, N. Y. The Ashe Manu- 
Corp. was chartered on Sat- 

th a capital of $30,000 to manu- 

f knit goods and other textiles. 
he ctors are, P. F. Ashe, of this 
\. C. Rockwell, of Leominster, 

nd R. A. Latimore, of Brooklyn. 

\she is president and treasurer of 
\she Mills Inc., which at present 

a mill in this city for the manu- 

of knit goods. The formation 

new company is said to be for 

pose of providing capital for the 

king over of a large building leased 
recently and which is now being equipped 
manufacture of jersey sweaters. 
the new corporation will take 
business of the Ashe Mills Inc. 
een announced. It is reported 
the two mills may be operated 


1 


narat lv. 


+ } 


tyn, N. Y. The Franklin Knit- 
ng lls have leased the entire second 
the building at 549-61 Grand 
rner Dean street, for a new 
The space totals 13,000 sq. ft., 
lease is for a term of five years. 


rK, N. Y. The Polar Knit- 
has leased space in the building 
}roadway for a new establish- 
fi are at 900 East 169th 


} 


(Otees 


rK, N. Y. The Eastern Knit- 
ls have leased space at 126 West 
cond street for a new establish- 


Y. The capital stock of 
hing Knitting Mills has been 
1 from $200,000 to $500,000, and 
rstood that the new capital will 

enlargement of the plant 


RG PA The Moorhead 
Ci s considering tentative 
enlargements in the finishing 
ding departments at its hosiery 
he plant is gradually working 
rmal production and it is ex- 
it this point will be reached at 
late 

rH, Pa. In addition to the 


“nt to the plant of the Kraemer 
Co., now under construction, the 
ntends to build a new mill, 90 
half to be built this year and 
nder next year. The new mill 
juipped with 1700 full fashioned 
machines. , 
Although erec- 
start until the 
business continues 


Fats, R. I. 
not 


probably 
then only if 


I ates previous mention of project. 


good, it is understood that the Pawtucket 
Hosiery Co. of this city has had plans 
drawn for an addition to its plant. 

MontTREAL, Que. The Imperial Knit- 
ting Co., 200 Waha Roche street, is plan- 
ning for the installation of new equip- 
ment at its plant. 


Silk 
*CoBLESKILL, N. Y. The Beauty Silk 


Manufacturing Co., incorporated recent- 
ly, as noted, with a capital stock of 


$50,000, completed final organization 
plans at a corporation meeting this 
week. The following officers were elect- 


ed: D. C. Dow, jr., president; Hugh 
Wuerdeman, vice-president; William 
Wuerdeman, secretary and _ treasurer. 
The company has taken a lease of quar- 
ters here which have been renovated 
and altered. This work has been com- 
pleted and the machinery, all of which 
will be of the latest pattern, is now 
being installed. This work is being 
rushed and according to present plans 
operations will be started the 
second week in May. The company will 
manufacture silk jersey cloth. 

*Fort Piain, N. Y. The Mohawk 
Throwing Co. Inc., which was chartered 
last summer with a capital of $100,000 
to manufacture silk yarns is now operat- 


NNN 


about 


ICN 


ing. The entire three story building in 
Willett Street, which was leased by the 
company, is being utilized for manu 
facturing. The plant of the company 
contains all modern machinery It is 


not yet operating to capacity, according 
to report, but the number of workers 
employed is gradually being increased 
The company does commission throw 
ing. D. L. Wiel is president and William 
F. Nauman is general plant superinten- 
dent. 


GLoversvILLE, N. Y. A new firm has 
been organized in this city to manu- 
facture silk fabrics. The company will 
do business under the name of the Dale 
Silk Mills and will have a capital stock 
of $20,000. The company has made appli- 
cation to the Secretary of State for a 
charter. The new firm will 
plant in this city in quarters which will 
be leased, according to report. The final 
plans of the company, however, are said 
to be still incomplete. The principal 
stockholders are, Harland Hubbs, of 
this city, C. H. Zeiser, and F. N. Zeiser, 
of Amsterdam 

Cuester, Pa. The Cellulose Silk Co 
has acquired the Patterson Mills plant, 
used at one time for the manufacture 
of gingham materials and idle for many 
vears past. The property is located at 
Sixth street and Chester and 
consists of two-story buildings with 
about 50,000 sq. ft 


operate a 


River, 


total floor space of 
The new owner will mak 
improvements and the plant 
where necessary manufacture 
It is proposed to install machinery at an 
early date and have the plant ready for 
service at the earliest date M. H 
Avram, head of M. H. Avram & Co., 
Inc., 360 Madison avenue, New York, is 
president. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA The new mill 
being built here by B. Edmund David 
Inc., will be equipped with 120 looms for 
the manufacture of broad silks, and pro 
duction by Aug. 1 

Paterson, N. J. The Central Silk 
Finishing Co., 18-24 Market t, has 
plans under way for the erection of a 
new one-story brick dye house, 100 x 
150 ft., on Jersey street. John C. Van 
Viandren, 140 Market street, is architect 


a number of 
remodel 


for silk 
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HYDRO EXTRACTORS . 
“The Finest Extractor Made!”’ 


Any extractor that is driven 
by belts or gears from a 
motor or countershaft is 
not direct motor driven 
and cannot be as efficient 
or free from operating 
trouble as the 


“HERCULES 
ELECTRIC” 


Patents Pending 













Self-Balancing 


Sizes, 6 to 60 inch 
Write for Bulletins 


Eastern Representative Southern Representative Canadian Representative 


F A. TOLHURST E. S. PLAYER WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, Ltd. 
40 South 7th Street Greenville, S. C. 285 Beaver Hall Hill 
Phila., Penna Montreal, Canada 


We are Distributors for 


Mill White Paints 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE CO. 


Leatheroid Trucks, Boxes and Roving Cans 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 


WALTER S. PARKER CO. 


Belting and Strapping 


DRUID OAK BELTING CO. 


We offer only first quality goods on which 
we can quote prices that should interest you 


Send us your inquiries 


TEL. BEACH 1675 


GEORGE W. DUNN 


99 Chauncey St. 


BOSTON MASS. 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE DIRECTORY 








6 TEXTILE POWER AND 
We Sell Service LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS 


Now, when your mill is slack is the time to 
install the electric drive. Let us plan a layout 
combining your ideas as a textile expert with 
our intimate knowledge of the mechanical possi- 
bilities and requirements of the electric drive. 


Not Insurance” 


If you would like to free yourself from the 
responsibility of purchasing insurance and This arrangement has proved unusually satis- 
factory for scores of other mills we have served 
Names on request). 


keeping track of the many policies after they 
have been purchased, let us explain how and 
why we can serve you. 


We investigate your requirements and choose 

those policies that meet them—we are not ROBBINS ELECTRIC CO. 
swayed by over-zealous agents. We know En gineers and Contractors 
356 Acushnet Avenue New Bedford, Mass. 


insurance and how to select it. 

Here are a few of our clients: 

Ipswich Mills The Standish Wors- 
Lewis Mfg. Co. ted Co. 


; Wamsutta Mills 
Mason Machine Wks. Samuel Slater & Sons 
Slatersville Finishing 


Corp. 
Co. Harmony Mills 


SMITH INSURANCE SERVICE, INC. 


185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


In the Interest of Economy 


To reduce costs, a complete understand- 
ing of both the financial and mechanical 
factors of your business is essential. 


Our specialized knowledge of textile 
accounting methods and our wide experi- 
ence in Industrial Engineering offers the 
ideal method of coordinating these two 
factors in the interest of economy. May 
we explain our service more fully? 


Elliott, Davis & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 








How You Can Reduce the 
Overhead 


Scientific planning and management of your mill will 
reduce the payroll, eliminate waste both in material 
and time, and increase production. 


673 Boylston St. 






Boston, Mas: 


Our many years of experience in solving the engineer- 
ing and management problems of textile mills places 
us In a position to be of valuable service to you. 

























| 


| 
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be im A satisfied client writes: 
Szepesi Industrial Organization Si ple “The installation of your sim- 
673 BOYLSTON STREET, 


t=: BOSTON, MASS. Effective ple, effective cost system has proven 


of great value to us.” 


Cost * Where Profits Go 
Systems 99 in Textile Mills” 


Write for free copy of this booklet today 


| eee di i ral River RALPH E. LOPER ow 
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Trade Production Engineer Specialist in Cost Methods 
320 Broadway, New York City 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 
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Power Plants DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised | 
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Mill News—Continued 


RSVILLE, N. Y. The Fulton 
silk Mills deny report that they 
proceed with erection of new 
ling. They state they had filed 
anticipate restrictions likely to 
m the new zoning system in 
lle. 


Un iLLE, N. Y. The American Silk 
anufacturing Co., 116 West 
Thirty--econd Street, New York, is tak- 
ng | for the erection of a new one- 
gory, r inforced-concrete mill at Union- 
le, 60 x 150 ft. 


Bancor, Pa. The Keiser Silk Co. is 
jering the erection of a three-story 
to its local silk mill. Walter 

uchler, superintendent, is in charge. 


MILLS STARTING UP 


srD, ALA. The Hamilton Car- 
tton Mills have resumed opera- 
e after a period of idleness of 
fve months. The mill has 414 looms, 
16,000 spindles and employs about 400 


Fatt River, Mass. The American 
has resumed operations at its 
plant atter about a week’s curtailment. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Barnard 
Manufacturing Co. is now operating its 
plant on a four-day week schedule. 
The Laurel Lake Mills are also running 
nthe same time. 

FitcunurG, Mass. The plants of the 

nt Yarn Co., and the Fitchburg Yarn 
Co, which have been closed since last 
uly, resumed operations last Monday, 

1 reduced wage scales. 

Lowett, Mass. The plant of the 


Lowell Hosiery Co., which has been idle 


nee last July, resumed part time opera- 
tions late last week. 
LoweLt, Mass. Operations were re- 


ned on Wednesday of last week at the 


local plant of the Bay State Cotton 
rp., and will continue on a basis of 48 
urs a Wee k, 


pFoRD, Mass. The Masha- 
s, which have been operating 
a week for about a month, 
a schedule of 48 hours a 
| departments on Monday. 


VILLE, Mass. The United 
rsted Co. has resumed opera- 
spinning department at its 
Practically all of the weav- 
nents at the Lawrence, Mass., 
Ww running and it is expected 
production will be reached 
rent mills of the company in 
within the next few weeks. 

Mass. The following mills 
operated to full capacity: 
, of the American Woolen 

; \ oa Co., Waucantuck 
| >» Worsted Co.; Elmdale 

4 eae & Sons; Davis & 

‘len Co. 

p, Mass. The Harvard 
ill, of Winship, Boit & Co., 

d its operations from three 
r days a week. 

Miss. The Lauderdale Cot- 
which have been shut down 
months, have resume 
idy operation is 


1. % 
ais because 


d opera 
anticipated 
of improvement 
o have noted in conditions 
rating at capacity the mill 
ut 300 workers 

N. H. The Lebanon Mills 
lascoma Mills, both of the 


+ 


s previous mention of project. 


American Woolen Co., are now 
operated on full time schedules. 


The Reidsville 


being 


REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
branch of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
is running full time. The company is 
planning to install a large number of 
new machines in the near future. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. The Grace 
Cotton Mill Co. here is running on full 
time now. Other mills of the 
also are running most of the 


section 
time 


ARMBRIDGE, Pa. After being shut down 
for six months and operating three days 
a week for the last two months, the 
Armbridge Knitting Co. will resume full 
time operations on May 2. Enough 
business has been booked to ensure 
capacity operations until the first of 
October. 


CHESTER, Pa. The Aberfoyle Manu- 
facturing Co. is now operating with a 


full working force under a full-time 
shift. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., manufacturer of yarns, 
are operating mills at capacity and are 
said to have orders on hand covering 
the output for several months. 


ArcapiaA, S, C. The Arcadia Mills are 
operating on a day and night schedule. 


GarFneEy, S. C. The Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Co. is doing much better busi- 
ness now than a few weeks ago. Orders 
for products are coming in at a very satis- 
factory rate and a general spirit of 
optimism seems to prevail. The cuts in 
wages which have been made from time 
to time have been accepted in good spirit 
by the workers and there is no apparent 


dissatisfaction. All the mills are run- 
ning on full time, some both day and 
night. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Calton 


Manufacturing Co. has resumed opera- 
tions after being closed for several 
weeks. Good orders have been received 
and the plant will be operated on a day 
and night schedule. 


RicuMonp, Va. William Sloan & 
Co. will begin the operation of the 
Chesapeake unit of its knitting mills 


a complete 
of the mills 
350 people. 


next Monday morning, with 
force at work. The opening 
will give employment to 
The plants of William Sloan & Co. 
have been closed since the financial de- 
pression began last fall, and most of the 
employes have been out “a employment. 
This is the first of the 
operation 


lant s to resume 


FACT AND GOSSIP 


Aucusta, Ga. The Riverside Mills 
will increase capital to $1,800,000 
Cuicaco, Itt. The Dixie Cotton Felt 


Mattress Co., 2024 Sot 
has filed notice of 
state laws 


ith Racine avenue 
dissolution 


The 


Fatt River, Mass. report of the 


auditors for the Hargraves Mills has 
been submitted to the directors, and a 
meeting to determine upon the future 
of the plant is expected to be held in 


the near future. 


Newark, N. J. Joseph L. Smith, trus- 
bankruptcy for the Delaware 
Knitting Mills, Inc., is selling off certain 
equipment of the company, including 
drying, boarding, stripping machinery, 


tee in 


etc. 
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OFT WATER 


In the numerous processes in your mill, Boil- 
ing, Dyeing, Bleaching, etc., soft water is a 
constant necessity. In the boiler room, too, 
soft water will eliminate waste by preventing 
boiler scale. But to get soft water in maxi- 
mum quantity and minimum cost is another 
matter. 


Borromite Water Softeners produce soft 
water—all you want—any time you want it, 
with the lowest cost and with practically no 
care. 


Write today for further information 
and complete description of 


fe rer 
Cs oe ae? 


nant 


Beare a 
Manufactured by 
BORROMITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
105 West Monroe Street Chicago, II. 


Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 

Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
Write for Booklet 


with you. 


REGISTERED 
TRACE MARK 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


(BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 


BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Business Opportunity 
for Salesmen and Selling Agents 


Merchant Bankers 


Established 1884 


Accounts Receivable Discounted. 
Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants Financed 















Your Customer’s 


Credit 


may have been quite satisfactory 
when you last looked into it, but 
that means very little today. 


The “Bahnson” 
is Thorough 





The current situation in the trade 
is leading to many strange and un- 
expected changes. 









The only safe plan for the credit 
grantor is to keep informed. The 
occasional investigation will not 
do. 






Our “Special Service’ keeps you 


informed. Are you using il? 









“ As simple in operation and 


National Credit Office 


45 East 17th Street 
New York City 


control as an electric fan” 
THE BAHNSON CO. 


New York Office: 
137 Sth Ave., at 39th St. 


Factory: Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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26 Exchange Place New York 
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Selling to DOMESTIC Manufac- Ds 
turers, Jobbers or Retail Merchants wee Bi 


The attention of Salesmen and Selling Agents 
whether already. established or those about to 3s frst 
embark in business for their own account is called lst 9 
to our Merchandise Department in which we give 
assistance to them in their buying and selling 
transactions and Guarantee of their Credit. 


HOLZMAN BROS. 
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The Latest and Most 
SANITARY 
ICE COOLING TANK 
and DRINKING FOUNTAIN 














Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe i 
Constructed of Sheet and Galvanized i 
Iron with Cork Insert 3 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal i 
Cover equipped with Locking device and i 
Rubber gasket, thus making an : 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice : 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY : 
Equipped with our well-known 3 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN : 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville Mass. i 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


BUSINESS 
TEXTILE STOCKS 
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ading Stocks Sell at Recent High Fig. 
yres—Encouraging Report on U., S. 


\orsted Company 


tton spinning and weaving 

s ha n rather slow in feeling 
provement in demand that 
in the wool men’s 
sr and ss goods markets. During 
r ten days, however, cot- 
have been having 
nd not the least important 
the recent improvement has been the 
sumptior deliveries on tire yarns 
\pproximately six to nine 
nths of the latter production has been 
st, and it is doubtful if the withdrawal 
any other one class of trade has 
ndustry so adversely. By 
n, resumption of this busi- 
fail to have a stimulat- 


rst stered 


irers 


mand for American Wool- 

t started last week has ad- 

nced this stock five points since last 
tal of 8% points within 

weeks; at 77 to 78 it is quite as ac- 
when two or three points 

feel that a 
advance is certain. 
preferred remains 
At the close of last 
¢ common got as low as 
nd Pa as low as 158, but early 
\moskeag common advanced 
recent high of 88, and Pacific has 
162. For both of the last 
lemand is more active 

e in the last two months. 


me investors 
stantial 
len 

‘ 97 


U.S. Worsted Improvement 


the bank creditors’ com- 
United States Worsted 
od, treasurer of that com- 
substantial improvement in 
follows: 
th sent time our weaving 
ng 46 per cent. full and 
two weeks will be over 
Our yarn mills, with 
xception of our woolen yarn mill, 
ipproximately 70 per cent. 


further 
are ap- 


etting out below 
ormation which 
rréct : 
rom customers 
20, and billed cus- 
Ners sit Dec. 31 to date .$1,527,000 
Ya cus- 
Dec. 
\ 11th.$1,032,000 
a nts re- 
( eek 495,000 
$1,527,000 
i to the above, we have 
th cured claim of John G. 
mpany by $165,000, which 
as wool, and this released 
has lcen sold for $171,000, of 
has been received and 
any be received within the 
s. We also have manu- 
Ming orders for goods to the value 
t $1,100,000. 
lope to liquidate our inventory 
ece the cash fast enough to 
perate without requesting 
loan agreed upon by de- 
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pository banks and stockholders. Sal- 
aries, commissions, and overhead ex- 
penses have been so arranged that it 
will mean a saving of about $216,000 
for the year 1921 over the year 1920.” 

Treasurer Wood also states that an 
independent inventory has shown the 
advisability of a reduction of $370,000 
finished and 


in valuation® of goods 
$60,000 in gray goods. Except for these 
corrections the balance sheet of Dec 


31, 1920, is unchanged. 
Consolidated Textile Corporation Report 


In his annual report to stockholders 
of the Consolidated Textile Corp. for 


the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1920, 
President Rupprecht says in part: 
“Net earnings during first six 


months of the year were approximately 
$2,937,831. During last six months the 
company was very materially affected 
by severe and widespread depression in 
the textile business and in business gen- 
erally. On account of lack of demand 
for merchandise, cancellation of orders 
and depreciating of inventories to mar- 
ket values, net earnings for the year 


were reduced to $1,452,421, leaving 
after dividends, undivided /rofits at 
end of the year $334,906. This does 


not include the paid in surplus at end 
of the year of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
which is available for interest and divi- 


dends on its outstanding bonds and 
preferred. 
“Valuable and well known proper 


ties of B. B. & R. Knight were acquired 
in accordance with circular letter to 
stockholders of Nov. 10, 1920, and have 


been included in balance sheet, con- 
solidated as of end of the year. Net 
earnings of Knight properties after 


fixed charges on outstanding bonds and 
preferred will in future be available to 
your company as owner of all common 
stock of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 

“Demand for products of your com 
pany is now showing substantial im- 
provement. The properties, including 
Knight properties, are now operating at 
full time except two smaller mills, rep- 
resenting approximately 25,000 out of 
730,000 spindles controlled. These, it 
is expected, will resume full time op- 
erations in near _ future. Pontiac 
Bleachery, Windsor Print Works and 
Ella Mill are all running overtime to 
meet requirements of the trade 
their products. 

“Owing to greatly increased demand 
for ‘Fruit of the Loom’ cloth, we ar 
transferring to its manufacture 
rapidly as possible a large number of 
looms of Knight properties previously 
used in manufacture of other grades 
Demand for this standard fabric has 
greatly exceeded our expectations. 

“We feel that all inventory declines 
have been absorbed as of end of the 
year, and at that time your company 
had no commitments for future pur- 
chases at prices in excess of the mar- 
ket Dec. 31, 1920.” 

he company shows a net after de- 
duction of expenses, Federal taxes and 
inventory adjustments of $1,452,421, or 
$1.81 a share on the 802,911 shares of 
no par value. The consolidated in- 
come account is as follows: 


for 


as 


Prohts- 52.3... 
Depreciation 
POUPEOME, CHE oie Sia ceew k's 
Net proffts....-- 
Dividends 


i 620,091 
1,452,421 
1.204.366 
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Are You Going To The 
World Cotton Conference? 


If so, you should provide yourself with a 
Travelers Letter of Credit issued by this bank. 
You will find it a safe, convenient, and econom- 
ical form in which to carry your funds. It will 
serve as a personal letter of introduction to sev- 
eral thousand banks throughout Europe, which 
will not only pay the stipulated Credits, but will 
care for and forward your mail and telegrams 
and assist you regarding details of travel. We 
will gladly give any information desired 
regarding these Credits. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
Capital Surplus and Undivided 
S 3,000,000 Profits over $5,800,000 


28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

































A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Southern Mill Stocks 


With offices in the two leading 
textile centers of the South, we 
are in position to render unex- 
celled service in handling South- 
ern mill stocks. 















New England andSouthern 


MILL SHARES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


M. H. WILDES & CO. 


Incorporated 


30 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








Buying and Selling Orders 
Solicited 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 








James Calrntt, gnc. 


FOUNDED 1854 


Production of Mills Financed 


Sales Cashed With or 
Without Guarantee 





Auditing Cost Finding Systems 
and Tax Service 


BOTH PHONES 
PHILADELPHIA 





General Office 
225 4th Ave. - - New York 
Cable Address - Quomakel 
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I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 


Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng. 













Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Office and Factory, Hudson, Mass. 
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ELIMINATE WASTE AND INCREASE PRODUCTION 
BY INSTALLING pees 


























S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. - 





% EQUIP. 
EQUIPMENT |® = 
Will Heat and Ventilate | ‘ie 
= Your Plant Efficiently 
ki at a Minimum Investment 4 e 
Bayley Heating and Ventilating Equip- 7 
a ment does not consist of a mere conglom- 
eration of machines and pipes, but spe- ra 
me cial individually designed installations = 
that fit specific requirements. Z = 
= Bayley Engineers " = 
a have made a special study of textile mill = 
requirements and are, therefore, in po- = 
= sition to give you just the information = 
you need to solve your heating, ventilat- fe = Accompanying illustration shows pair of 
) | ing and drying problems. Their = 
as a _ SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
Pa = furnished Roswell Mfg. Co., Roswell, Ga., developing 450 H.P. at 
a Bayley Mfg. Co. = 257 R.P.M. under 24 ft. head. 
Dept. C Milwaukee, Wis. = Waite Dept. “Y” ror BULLETIN 
C 
= Profit 
= BRANCH OFFICES: * At 
= !BOSTON yr ICHICAGO MONTREAL FATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO = ; 
= 176 Federal St. +~} (76 W. Monroe St. 405 Power Bldg. Citizens & Southern 461 Market St. invent 
= Bank Bldg. The 
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Results Obtained by the 
Carlisle Force Draft 
Ventilator 


Efficiency is so high that a 
smaller size and a 


TAN 











Wisdoms 
of 


Old Whit 





Young man, don’t squander your money in 
foolish ways.’ That’s what I hear the Wiseacres 
tellin’ the Youngbloods. Then I smile and look pava 
out the window and watch the cloud banks of gos 
waste exhaust steam sailin’ up in the air—waste 
steam that those same Wiseacres are squanderin’ 
as reckless as a Youngblood bets on a hopeless Z 
chance. 2 Major 


, ® ee 9 ~~ f 
smaller number can be re “Preachin’ an’ Practicin . Knigh 
used. a tes, 

Construction reduces cor- ‘aa £7 6) 


rosion to a minimum 
making the ventilator 
storm-proof and _ dur- 
able. 


Operation may be com- 
pared to the ordinarv 
windmill with no. ex- 
pense for power. 

POSITIVE VENTILATION 

CONSTANT VENTILATION 


UL RT 
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“You'd better Practise before you Preach, these 
days, if you’re goin’ to keep on top.” oh 
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Whitlock Heaters will help you practise real 








569-577 Albany Street Boston 18, Mass. “Whitlock Heaters Have Everlasting Copper Tubes” 





No POWER Costs 3 steam economy. 
No ATTENTION a > ie nh. 
STORM-PROOF 2 Tene eee Ber 
DURABLE ° ° ° ee 
Write for illustrated folders The wnithet Coil Pipe Company t 
CARLISLE & GALE CO. cenduens - 
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‘mn MILL STATEMENTS 
Assets. a Liabilities.-————_, 
Cash and Raw Total Real estate, Accts. payable, Surplus, 
| Line -—Fiscal year.—, debts materials, quick blidgs. and — Miscellaneous. ————___ floating and Capital profit and 
Name and address of company. of business. Year. Date receivable. mdse., etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt stock. loss, etc 
yedway {fg. Co., Cotton....... 1831 Jan. 31..... $3,977 $2,231 $6,208 $24.350 $81 89 Miscellaneous $112,547 $32,550 $80,000 
Medway, MASS. ...ccceecscs ; OY Gamewwe 1920 Jan. 31..... 4,104 1,021 5,125 26,650 77,795 Miscellaneous . 109,570 29,572 80,000 
r 400,000 Liberty bonds, 
L gum ke Steam Cotton Co., c. & Bl. & D..1921 Jan. 19 . -1,998,237 2,488,073 4,486,310 3,747,300 i Miscellaneous 8,823,317 857,186 3,000,000 14,966,131 
' = 65 Liberty bonds 
Sal EG oS eee eRe ie a ee = * -. 30) Jat. Bierce. 1,187,277 2,756,083 3,8 750,000 75 Miscellaneous 8,247,773 467,975 3,000,000 74,779,798 
R arp M Con Catton... 205 S9et. DOR. 20080 485,161 1,640,095 2,13 352,679 5,482 Autos, trucks, etc 7,483,417 1,158,375 3,817,000 2,508,044 
p N \ edford, Mass.......... mt eels vars 1990 Web. $...... 791,254 2,355,523 3, ,964,952 . ° 8,111,729 2,294,000 3,817,000 2,000,730 
R oule M et ae ees 1981 Feb. 9...... 674,341 336,783 1, ,799,719 50,000 Securities 2,860,843 25,553 1,260,000 1,575,290 
Ne eciiOre, DEAME... 6 sac e0s Pe eaeaie 1920. Web: 13... 225,578 733,806 g 750,491 129,034 Liberty bonds 2,838,909 68,227 1,260,000 41,510,682 
- aithar chy. & Dye Works, BL, D & F 1921 Feb. 8...... 73,423 76,073 515,076 266,208 Securities SER Tee 6 dvwesae 400,000 5530,782 
Bost EC ce “  « 1920 Feb. 10.. 211,564 82,415 29% 423,811 332,828 Securities 1,050,618 aie 400,000 650,620 
: iyanomet Mills, Cotton...cs0« 1921 Feb. 23..... 4,616,199 3,670,212 8,386,411 6,884,185 122,800 Securities 15,293,396 2,091,822 5,000,000 78,201,575 
New Bedford, Mass...... recs AR nal eee 1920 Feb. 20.....2,787,640 6,566,898 9,354,538 5,151,350 613,200 Securities 15,119,088 6,037,247 3,000,000 6,081,842 
yassasoit Mfg. Co., G, BVAD... 1088 FeO. 2.65.5 311,644 955,228 1,266,872 584,004 1,850,876 840,623 500,000 510,254 
Fall River, Mass....... gee .1930 Feb. 3...... 188,097 521,800 709,897 430,374 wes 1,140,271 13,392 500,000 626,878 
Monquit Spinning Co., Cotton....... 1921 Feb. 23.....1,817,806 1,266,205 3,084,011 4,121,596 123,000 Investments 7,328,607 | 933,043 4,800,000 1,595,564 
New Bedford, Mass.......... Ree eee se 1920 Feb, 24.....1,227,387 3,347,306 4,574,693 4,059,614 573,500 Investments 9,207,807 3,482,369 2,400,000 3,325,439 
junders Cotton Mills, “Ch Sener 1931 Feb. 7...... 18,121 163,248 181,369 209,731 48,638 Profit and loss 439,738 264,741 175,000 ; 
Whitinsville, Mass. ......... . © Vases tee 1920 Feb. 2...... 37,168 215,089 252,256 159,600 a 411,857 201,981 175,000 34,877 
Khuster Woolen Co., Webi s6 x0 cde 193% Jan. 19..... 430,634 135,406 193,324 158,494 Miscellaneous 917,858 255 200,000 717,605 
E, Douglas, Mass............ WO pew eeeeee 1920 Jan. 21..... 468,695 134,049 182,070 183,196 Miscellaneous 968,010 23,547 200,000 744,467 
Shaw Stocking Co., BENS. é s-0 s:s:0: 0% 1931 Jan. 26..... 221,713 589,714 811,427 493,457 45,223 Miscellaneous 1,350,107 430,628 450,000 469,481 
Low Mass, . Stains ve ae ee nr ayia 192 Jan. 28..... 348,918 446,617 795,635 481,644 32,015 Miscellaneous 1,309,194 254,516 450,000 604,681 
Profit and loss, 09,944.04; neers for ments, while night work has been with 96 bid on Qnuissett preferred. gratuity The main contention is the 
3s $456, 26 ° ory ew achi ory, : ws f 
ia 438 saarek Eeeaae new machinery: started up in the carding room of the Sharp is still bid at par, but there is no whole market would stand better if con- 
Profit and loss, $3,705,695; reserve for Holmes Mill. stock offered on the market servative dividends could be declared 
res, $697,741; reserve for depreciation, n low capitalization with such regu 
aa. 5 . ( ( C3 alizatio : eg u- 
9376,362 Demand for Nashawena Stock ' § 
‘Profit and loss, $956,115; tax reserve, The Nast id larity as trade conditions would permit 
181,089; reserve for depreciation, $438,086. e Nasnawena was closed down en . TC TIN rr WT y a . 
Tiecht. ¢ aan: 5 . E . SHARES WITHOUT LIFE instead of fluctuating or being passed. 
Prof and loss, $794,232; tax reserve, tirely for a number of weeks, opening RE I l FE 


reserve for depreciation, $364,223. 
t and loss, $524,282; 


reserve for taxes, 


and loss, $555,620; reserve for taxes, 








and loss, $3,209,188; 
taxes, $1.653,425; reserve for 
etc., $3,590,854. 

*Profit and loss, $250,529; reserve for taxes, 


reserve for 
depreciation, 





264,446; reserve for depreciation, $1,080,589. 
ea eee ee ae ae 248,055 
i. Previous surplus ........... 86,852 
Profit and loss surplus..... 334,907 
0 * After expenses, federal taxes and 
St. inventory adjustments. 
The company’s balance sheet, as of 
HON = Dec. 31, 1920, is as follows: 
= Assets: Land buildings, equipment, 


etc, $30,671,303; good will, trade marks, 
etc, $2; deferred installments on prop- 
erty sold, $54,169; miscellaneous in- 
vestments, $1,065,699; inventories, $11,- 


267,007 marketable investments, 
$58,017; notes receivable, $42,156; mort- 
gages receivable, $45,975; accounts re- 








zmccvable, $2,398,331; cash, $2,273,372; 
em(eferred charges, $1,826,020; total, 
20gs)0,212,051. 
26 Liabilities: Capital and capital sur- 
EBplus represented by 802,911 shares of 
no par value, $26,573,092; preferred 
sock B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., $2,500,- 
Mm: f mortgage bonds B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc., $7,500,000; debenture 
notes, $2,868,000; liabilities on purchase 
zm” Pp rties, $384,400; bills payable 
E $7,960,¢ accounts payable, accrued 
interest on bonds and notes and reserve 
federal taxes, $1,488,794; dividends 
pavabl $602,183; undivided profits, 
$334.907 - total, $50,212,051. 





SALES OF SMALL LOTS 


of New Bedford Mill Shares 
- \laintain Their Levels 

NI FoRD, MAss.—Although there 
has | a slight improvement noted 
t England mill share market 


Majorit 
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The Nashawena plant has 
ll time schedule in all depart- 


zu last few days, sales are still 
oC small lots. Holders are not 
ae dispose of their stock un- 
2Q°Ss itely compelled, owing to the 
ae ng to be cut considerably in 
“ao ittract a buyer. An improve- 
2 ? he working hours at some of 
“a mills has had a tendency to 
zaman prices at something like the 
Z » s have prevailed for the last 
=e 


up on a three-day schedule two months 
ago. The plant carries more than 200,- 
000 spindles and upward of 4,000 looms, 
finding employment for 2,200 hands, 
and being one of the largest weaving 
mills in the city. The stock sold at 123, 
and it is reported that there are still 
a few more shares available at this price. 
Brokers report an active demand for the 
stock at a few points less than the 
present asking price, which is 77 points 
lower than the high price at which it 
changed hands about a year ago. 

Wamsutta sold as low as 118, with 
another small lot offered at 117%. The 
asking price in the list of quotations 
has weakened two points, being of- 
fered at 115. Taber changed hands at 
125, although the asking price for the 
stock is listed at 135. Nonquitt is avail- 
able at 95, the bid price remaining at 
90. Manomet stock shows a loss of 
two points in the offering price, which 
is now down to 123. Sales are reported 
at 123 to 125. 

The bid price on Manomet is down 
to 118. Butler is offered at prices rang- 
ing from 152 to 160, with little demand 
noted for the stock. Sharp common 
failed to find a market despite the fact 
that it was offered in certain quarters 
at several points below 120, the present 
quoted asking price for the stock 
Soule showed some activity in demand, 
but bids of 150 failed to bring out any 
shares for sale. Quissett common was 
reported available at 260, five points he- 
low the quoted asking price, the bid 
price being stationary at 240. 


Dartmouth Drops Ten Points 


Dartmouth common showed the big- 
gest drop of any of the local stocks, the 
asking price weakening ten points to 
265, which is five points below the low- 
est price it touched last year, and a 
drop of 135 points from the peak price 
of 1920. Acushnet is offered at 160, 
Booth common at 150, and Bristol at 
180, City being available at 220 and 
Fairhaven common at 185. Holmes 
common retains its asking price of 300, 
the bid price being 40 points lower. Kil- 
burn is in demand at 220, but there is 
no stock offered at less than 240. 

In the preferred issues Beacon sold at 
91, the bid price being 88. Booth pre- 
ferred is bid at 10714, and Dartmouth 
preferred at 75. Fairhaven and 
nold preferred are both offered at 90, 


Gos- 


Absence of Buying Seems Likely to 


Re- 
main Unstimulated 
FALL River, Mass.—There is less life 


in the securities market than has been 
noticeable since the first of the year; 
and there is every likelihood that there 
will be no change for the better for the 
remainder of the spring. Cloth busi- 
ness is poorer than ever, and the outlook 
is not promising. Brokers report that 
there has been an extraordinary altera- 
tion in the state of mind of people 
whose orders to buy were so large and 
representative up to the close of last 
week as to cause no end of wonderment. 
Most of the offered prices were many 
points below the asking quotations in 
many instances despite the firmness of 
holders of shares listed for sale in ad- 
hering to figures which allowed a safe 
margin for dickering to the advantage 
of the seller. Apparently with the 
object of revising the bids from a less 
hopeful viewpoint, many of them have 
been withdrawn. The trend towards 
par is steadily strong, indicating to ob- 
servers that no matter how positive 
owners of stock may be that conditions 
are temporary only, the nineties will be 
submitted for bids in a short 
mill earnings remain nominal 


Market’s Mainstay 


The mainstay of the share market at 
present the dividend With 
few exceptions directors are voting for 
quarterly returns on the yearly basis 
of 8 per cent. In the pre-war days that 
percentage was looked upon as munifi- 
cent, and the shares of the corporations 
showing that degree of generosity 
stood high in the list of desirable in- 
vestments. Now, however, when com- 
pared with the treatment enjoyed when 
everything was booming, the rate ap- 
pears to be insignificant; nevertheless 
it is the chief buttress the market 
against the causes which induce weak- 
kneed owners of textile securities to 
convert them into cash at the best prices 
obtainable, oftentimes demoralizing the 
market. 

Seaconnet and Shove contribute to the 
material of opponents of stock divi- 
dends, however justified by declaring 


time if 


is policy. 


of 


dividends of 1 per cent. for the quar- 
ter. Critics refuse to admit that the 
rate must be regarded from the stand- 


point of those who profited by the stock 


SOUTHERN MILL SHARES 
GREENVILLE, S. C. Continued  im- 
provement in all shares and gratifying 
activity in buying are reported by local 
brokers for the week ending April 23rd. 
Prices still show a tendency to go up, 
and brokers are all optimistic over the 
present condition of the market. Union 
Buffalo took a jump of from five to ten 
points during the latter part of the 
week, and Victor-Monaghan followed 
with a slight advance. Practically all 
orders carried over from the week be- 
fore last were filled at 
prices, and more orders 
coming in daily. 


satisfactory 


to buy are 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Quotations 





furnished by A. M 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Law & Co., 


Bid. Asked 
105 
300 
100 
245 


115 


Abbeville Cotton Mills 
American Spinning Co 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Aragon Milla ........: 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Arcadia Mills im 
Arkwright Mills 
Augusta Factory, 
Avondale Mills, 
Banna Mills 
Beaumont Mfg 
Belton Cotton 
Brogon Mills 
Calhoun Mills ‘ 250 
Chesnee Mills 
Chiquola Mills 
Chiquola Mills 
Clifton Mfg. Co 
Clinton Cotton 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 
Cowpens Mill 

D. E. Converse Co 
Dallas Mf Co Ala 164 2 
Darlington Mfg. Co 1 
Drayton Mills 60 7 
Dunean Mills, com 
Dunean Mill pfd 
Eagle & Phenix Mil! 
Enterprise Mf ce 110 125 
Exposition Cotton 550 fade 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 75 


com 


200 

200 

40 51 
500 


Ga 


Ala 


Mills 


com 
pfd 


Mills 


Ga 120 


100 201 


100 


Gainesville Cot 
Glenw 


Mills 





Greenwood Cotton M 
Hamrick Mills 
Hartsville Cotton 
Henrietta Mill y.. ¢ 350 
Hermitage Mills . ; 100 

Inman Mills ; xf) 
Inman Mill pfd ee 91 

Inter. Mills, com. (par $50) 87 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills 
Judson Mills, pfd 
King, John P., Mfg 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 3 
Laurens Cotton Mills eae oie ae 
Limestone Cotton Mills... 169 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 5 
Mariboro Mills pains ‘i 4 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga.. 2 aiid NE 
Mills Mfg. Co oe. ee 
Mollohon Mfg. Co 

Monarch Mills ‘ sr aon . 108 
Newberry Cotton Mills 


Co., Ga. 185 


200 


190 
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leuntihine To fe 
Think About ¢* = 





\ typi ber day has but 
iS: 3 a June 
day. 
Is it any wonder that or tests 
made by the sun at various sea- 
ns are ies lutely w« rthles as 
far as comparative values 3? 
And when you consider the cli- 
matic change from day to day at 
any as on of the year, is it any 


sun-method can 


ctidhee tad the 
¢ standard for 


ever pro — a true 
olor test 


The Color 


Fade-ometer 


——— tests that are abso- 

dards b cause it s claciae 
arc is cane stant calt- ine 
tains the same ‘idiale- geenesties 


the true rays of the sun. 
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Atlas 


Electric Devices Co.) 


363 W. Superior St. 
CHICAGO, 
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ILLINOIS 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


PALM OIL SOAP 


A heavy bodied soap, made of the 
best materials, and genuine im- 
ported Palm Oil. 





Will full any grade of woolen or 
worsted fabric, and wash out ‘clean. 
Suitable also for knit goods. 








Price and sample on request. 





American Textile Soap Co. 


Successors to Fisk M3. Co 


| ees Massachusetts | 


New York Office Sun cenit 150 Nassau St. 


aS 
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SPECIAL SERVICE STARCHES 


for 


SIZING and FINISHING 


ECLIPSE RADIO | 
ANCHOR 


The NEW ERA brands 
EACH GRADE, PERFECT in its kind and purfose 


Packed in Paper-Lined Bags to Insure 
Full Weight of Clean Starch 


We solicit your request for samples, quotations, and trial orders 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
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CARD 
GRINDERS 


TWO SPECIALTIES 


which have made the 
name of 


|| DRONSFIELD’S PATENT _ 


“ ““DRONSFIELD’ 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


The 
Dronsfield 
Patent 






a 





Traverse 


Wheel Grinder. 


AND 

The 
Dronsfield 
Patent 









Roller 


When Ordering Cards 
SPECIFY 
‘“‘GRINDERS TO BE OF 


There are none 





“JUST AS GOOD” 


To be QUITE SURE 


order from 


| THE PRINCIPAL TEXTILE 
MACHINERY IMPORTERS = 
OR 


| ql DRONSF sto 






| Low sorich 


MANAGING ACENTS 


Long | 
Grinding — 
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sURPLUS MERCHANDISE 
iN FOREIGN MARKETS 


Liquidation Is Proceeding Slowly and Is 
Interfered with by Cheaper Prices 
in American Market 


he fluctuation of prices on cotton 
eoods by fractional limitations 


n the most normal thing the 
ket has shown, and these fluctua- 
ns were influenced by the legitimate 

n of supply and demand, as- 
sted by competition between sellers 
h mpeted, not necessarily for a 
ft on goods, but more often for the 

of keeping their plants em- 


ed, and preventing the deterioration 
goes with unemployment and idle 
whinery. The resulting effect, how- 
is been low prices, below cost, it 
s argued, and to this in turn is attrib- 
itever animation buying for ex- 

s registered so far for 1921. 

Gray Goods Are Appealing 

piece goods are cheap, espe- 
ally gravy goods, as cheap as they can 
» and, perhaps, cheaper than they may 
when this period of maladjustment 
n by reasonable readjustment. 
The necessities of the countries to 
ods destined has little to 
with export business only as they 
lik to afford a profitable market, 
to brokers and buyers, deal- 
n goods for the Levant and 
ther destinations that have 
vers in a modest way this year. 


are 


cefr- 
been 


Safe Sheeting Prices 

an sheetings are so cheap by 
son that they are particularly 
ng to people of low purchasing 





wet 


and they are not without repu- 
nin the Levant, after more than 70 
ars acquaintance. They appeal to 


speculative side of business, as they 
ounced fool proof, at existing 

es, and inviting to conservative busi- 

ss for the same reason. In many 
markets the presence of high cost goods 
ust first be liquidated before free 


ving can go on to any great extent, 
sily uunts for lack of interest. 
Nor China an exception to this all 


condition, according to Noel, 
& Co., Shanghai, who report: 
nately there is still in the path 
we have mentioned so 
the inevitable difference, 
whatever it may be 
at has to be faced by some- 
‘ day, ere the 


gel il 


OT t bogy 


mely, 


] 


it r loss, 


solid masses 
Q which may be seen in the 
lowns can go into consump- 


Cuban Liquidation Slow 


estion of business improve- 
s unanswerable as before, as 
iiting, and quiet pressure are 
slowly achieve their ends 
markets where recovery 

us process, to be subject to 
rain as is advisable, while con- 
Cuban busi- 

slowly. The 
concerns 


axed 


being relieved. 
eing liquidated 
or miment Cuban are 
n this, in order to realize 
least possible loss, but others 
minent, are taking advantage 
heaper American prices and 
ig with jobbers in New York. A 














COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


April 27. 


Spot cotton, New York 
Print cloths: 

27 «—-in., 64x60, 
38Y%-in., 64x60, 
39 -in., 68x72, 
39 -in., 72x76, 
Brown sheeting: 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd...... 


3 yd 


36 -in., 48x48, 
36 -in., 48x48, 4 yd 


Tobacco cloths: 
36 -in., 48x40, 
Drills: 

37 -in., 
Denims: 

2-20s (indigo) 
Tickings, 8 oz 
ROMEO URINE 6c ccciviessecescees 
Stand. Staple Ginghams......... 


996 Bhi boc sees 


Last week. 


IZ.15 


Last year. 
41.40c. 











limited embargo has been suggested on 
the importation of cotton piece goods, 
but the doubting Thomases in this mar- 
ket claim the cure would be as bad as 
the disease. 


—_——_— 


LABOR UNCERTAINTY 
DISTURBS TRADING 


Industry Halts Awaiting Development of 
Strike Possibilities—Better Prospects 
for Exports 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 

MANCHESTER, Enc. April 14—A 
grave turn has taken place in the indus- 
trial crisis and, owing to there being no 
settlement of the miners’ strike, the rail- 
way and transport workers have decided 
to stop work to-morrow (Friday) night. 
At the time of writing there is still hope 
of further negotiations taking place, but 
the outlook is serious. The Government 
are taking steps to meet the situation, 
but if the worst happens trade and in- 
dustry will undoubtedly be in a state of 
chaos next week. Operations in cotton 
yarn and cloth have of course been 
affected to a considerable extent, but in 
view of the circumstances prevailing it 
is rather surprising that so much busi- 
ness has been done. Some cloth manu- 
facturers during the last few days have 
sold freely for India and leading author- 
ities are of opinion that there will be a 
cecided improvement in the cotton in- 
dustry when the present labor disputes 
are over. Raw cotton values have been 
maintained better than expected. The 
Liverpool market has experienced a 
fairly encouraging demand from spin- 
ners. Cables just received from Egypt 
state that the weather conditions for the 
new crop are now improving 





Large Cloth Inquiry 
The cloth inquiry on the market this 
week has been of large dimensions. Thx 
tone is now rather quieter, but a sub- 
stantial business has been offering 
Most manufacturers have insisted upon 





a strike clause in contracts and, owing 
to many buyers realizing that prices are 
going against them, a fair turnover has 
occurred. Dhooties and other light fab- 
rics have moved off freely for Calcutta, 
Karachi and Madras, and for the same 
outlets more business put 
through in gray shirtings. A few more 
offers are now being met with for Bom- 
bay. Demand for China remains rather 
disappointing The position of the 
Shanghai market is far from satisfac- 
tory, but according to letters just re- 
ceived stocks are comparatively light in 
the up-country 
of buying cannot be 


has been 


districts, and a revival 
far off. Yesterday 
a healthy trade was reported for Egypt 


in gray staples, and printing cloths are 


now attracting increased attention for 
certain Near Eastern and South Am- 
erican outlets. Fancies have been in 


rather improved request for European 
countries. Home trade buyers have been 
rather nervous and this attitude can be 
understood in view of the strike fever 
and the extensive unemployment which 
exists. 


Yarns Firmer 


The spinning section of our trade is 
feeling the shortage of coal supplies to 
a greater extent than weaving concerns, 
and if the dispute goes on there is likely 
to be increased curtailment of yarn pro- 
duction in the near future. Owing to 
this development producers have held 
firmly to quotations, and the easier ten- 
dency in raw coton rates yesterday and 
to-day has been ignored by 
Without there being any general flow 
of orders, a trade has been 
mentioned in American qualities for 
home use. Spinners of ring beams are 
in a much stronger position than a few 
weeks An increased inquiry has 
been about in medium and fine numbers 
for India, with fair Demand in 
hards the Levant has 
rather quieter. Egyptian spinnings con- 


sellers 
very fair 
ago. 


sales 


extra for been 


tinue to be 


more stiffly held Buying, 
however, has not been important and 
( rders ha heen placed very unevenly 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., April 26 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Market hardening; demand continues healthier, but 


important trade developments checked pending settlement of 
coal strike. Large cloth inquiry: increased turnover for India and 
Egypt: few more offers for China. Yarns stiffer and steady buy- 
ing. Tendency for mills to run longer hours. 





BUSINESS STEADIER 
IN MANY DIRECTIONS 
Spot Business Still Features the Market 
Indications Are That Certain Goods 
Will Be Scarce 


Seven out of ten selling agents say 
that business is on the up-grad ex 
cepting certain leaders in dry goods lines 
it is practically spot business 
lowed to its logical conclusion buy 
ot the character still going on will reach 
the end of spot goods before the end 
the season arrives. In the meantime 


hot weather is expected to quicken buy 


ing in certain lines that are 


strong, notably voiles and certain white 


not 


gol 


goods 
The improvement in the tire fabt 
business 1s a very taneible thing, and the 


increased consumption o 


by mattress 


art tickings 
manufacturers is pointed 
nec d 


house ke eping 


out as indicating an increased 


these 


for 
fundamentals — in 
New prices on 
effect this week, a 
has bec n 


goods. blankets go 


market feature 
with 


nto 
that 
interest » ie 


bec 1 


awaited 


vised price of 18c. has named on 


8-ounce mitten flannel for 

son by the leading producer 
If the 

is right, and 


the fall sea 


and the pri 


4 
travelers are on the job 


had Chis 


has been the experience of houses that 


goods are right, 
there is good business to be 
have operated on the above conditions, 


circumstanced as outlined ‘We 
fortunate enough to liquidate early, and 


were 


in a position to do business as business 
had to be done to get business,” 
prominent 


said a 
converter, “in consequence 
we have had to run our shipping d 
partment to four o'clock in the 
for the first time in our 
experience.” 


morn 


ing business 


. 
\ more healthy volume of business is 
being placed for May and June delivery 


in certain lines, and the most vigorous 


workers among converting houses re- 
port business in an increasing ratio to 
the first week in July. Ni body doubts 


that there will be good spot demand until 
July and maybe later, but not everybody 


dart anticipate it as it deserves 


should be no danger in any 
merchant providing for 60 days in ad 
vance. Certain conservative buyers 
make it the rule of conduct, both in 
buving and clearance of stocks, and the 
followers of this rule constituted the 
conservative minority that were hard at 
it liquidating 60 days before th 
had discovered that 
had gone wrong last vear. 


There 


ma- 
jority something 
Among them 
will be found the jobbers and retailers 


who will b 


doing good business in June 


and July when their colleagues are 
scouring the market, among the cats and 
dogs left over after the rush, to find 
goods to sustain their hand to mouth 
business, according to general market 
opinion The measure of a_ business 
opportunity is not only where you begin 
with it but how far you can carry it to 


get everything out of it 
COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 


been named on 
17¢c for 8-ounce 
This ranks tickings in the rea- 


(163) 


have 


New prices 
basis of 


tickings on a 


goods. 
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| Established 1844 


Mr. Mill Man, Tell your dealer to B B i 
keep them in Stock EN]. eee — NC. 


If your dealer cannot give you Genu- 
ine Syphon Oilers on Demand do not 
blame him. He can’t help it if you do || 
not give him the idea that you are « T 
using this can. Spindles and Flyers |: 


At the end of the dullest season ever experienced 
in the textile trade we are sold ahead for Thirty ———_——— for ————_—_ 
Days and will not be able to fill more than two- 
thirds of our orders this year. If you want Genuine 


Manufacturers of 


; oilers all the time and at any time you want them Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and tl 
| tell your dealer to arrange with us so that you can ‘ 
Yh getthem. We have one mill that never has to wai Worsted Machinery 


because they have a standing order to take the place 
of the one being shipped. 


| 
| CARR CAN CO. 


| Raynham Center, Mass. 





SU a 
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WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Ye “BODDEN” Flyer | 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH : 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION a 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. |. 


- 
, 
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UNL AL TTT WUE MALIAAUD LLAMA AUDUALEAIO YALE LULL Hl TENN 








DOES WEIGHT COUNT? 


Beam with metal heads 160 Ibs. 
Beam with wooden heads 100 Ibs. 


A CUOEU HCAS UMMA UTA OULD PUD ET EDA SND OA A 


rt 


ecaniiia Sense leaded Cloth Semnte : ae Th 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD [: 


_ They Save Their Cost in Freight Cheen, LIGHT and Strong | . nl 
: Made of Pa- ae - 


pounds of excess weight 


multiplied by the number of beams you ship 
means the freight is lost'on hundreds of tons. 





| perand Wood |_ BOX 
aah ; SHOOKS 
Would not an investigation prove profitable? : ate Band | 
; Wit St | st *PSH CLOTH fenissi 
3 tPi/ <% Mceede 
Allen Company Tibet eS NY I, 
New Bedford, Mass. : _Mfd by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, ‘Mass. | We 
aril! UUNULAAUALLUESPUALAEOUNEA TNA AML ESM NTT AYMAN TTT TTT PSQOUTUCENENIUTTNRTOTAEN’ AO QBONTUUNTENAAOTUNETENUNNNNANOOENOOO ENA TT eT wuil!! Wil i. 


lancie 





tne ENN (AL) AR TER” 


DEEP WELL DRILLING} 2 
DEEP WELL PUMPS [° “ 


Ct ie 2 * aN We do the engineering and shave 

£m i) a pA WED been solving water problems satisfac- 

‘om i torily for 25 years for textile mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. : Richmond, Ya. 


“DOBBIES” 


8 to 32 Harness 


SRR TTT TTT TT TSN ETAT NANA TNR HET TNA eTOH OTT TELL TCETETCAN TTT TETAS . n 
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SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with \ 
. INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION g 
$— “JACQUARDS” ai || eee 
ALLTYPES |! 7 saves TIME AND MONEY 
pra 4 LIGHT AND STRONG 


HARNESS BUILDING pew euery —_— ‘I 











= hircratt 


| THOMAS HALTON’S SONS Beirne a ae 
|___Masher St. below Oxford St., Philadelphia ; SSS SSS Set yh 
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cheap class of heavy cotton 
“With a spell of warm weather to 
te the necessary atmosphere, the 
for voiles will quicken, selling 
cent ink. 
“Amory, Browne & Co. will name a 
18c. for 8-ounce mitten flannel 
all season. 
rice compares with 45c. a yard 
ast - when all prices were named. 
\ converting house that admitted 
ng goods only after it had or- 
- them, accounted for the ex- 
lent business its neighbor was doing 
the score of the assortment of goods 


Cotton Goods Markets —Continued 


TEXTILE 








knowledged national in 
scope. 

The broad assumption that blankets 
are in short supply seems to be well 
founded as curtailment has been un 
usual, and for the first time in the his 
tory of the Nashua Company. Thi 
mills are four months late in opening 
lines, thus a short season is assumed; 
there is, it is understood, no open stock 
or surplus to supply the early demand, 
and if jobbers’ stocks are clean, as re- 
ported, the conclusion is obvious. A 
sold-up condition is expected to develop 
in leading mills, at least, unusually 
early. 


leadership is 


Declaring that there is too much “ cut-throat ” competition in 
Woolnaps, plaid, plain, and fancy Jacquards. 


The naming of 


prices on Nashua blankets is a formality of more than ordinary 
interest to the trade as the practical opening of the blanket 


season. 











in st “We are playing safe, but I 
have ie to the conclusion the house 
across the way is getting the business,” 
vas the final verdict. 

Plisse, crinelk and crepe, the whole 
family is popular, providing the wrinkle 
s permanent, and in shades and tinges 
suitable for women’s under things or 

bies outer wear. Jobbers and cut- 
ters could use more of them if spots 
wert lable. 

Tit bric business is beginning to 
look The Goodyear Co. calling 
back it \rces, preparations going for- 
war other quarters. And inquiry 

ickening from various sources; an- 
ther month, it is thought, will find it 

n fairly active condition. 

Th trospect of the first four 
months of 1921 is, in spite of all, heart- 
ening to certain large producers and 
distributers of cotton piece goods that 
have found favor with cutters and the 
dry goods trade. “If we do as well in 
the next eight months as we have done 
n the first four months of 1921, we 
shall have no fault to find,” said a com- 
mission agent. So far the year has ex- 
ceeded its early promises. 

Amo Browne & Co. named new 
prices on Nashua blankets, including 
Woolt plain plaid, and Jacquard 
fancies 

: ffers of 754c. for 68 x 72s were 
not accepted for print cloths in certain 
quarters, and 734c. was the price asked. 
For 64 x 60 the accepted trading basis 
was 65 but this was not acceptable 


ters where 634c. was asked. 

Shectines were quiet, and trading was 
lots for spots and nearby. 

A. Vinal & Co., of 99 Chauncy 

ston, have been appointed ex- 

-al agents for the Putnam 

New York, for their 


iburgs and single filling ducks 


rook . Of 


\EW BLANKET PRICES 





Amory. Browne & Co. Name Reduction 


in Curtailed Production 

pecific price information with 

the blanket product of Amory, 

\ Co. is withheld there is room 
, that the new prices for the 
fall 21 are about 40 per cent. lower 
thar th prices named last year on the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company pro- 


ty \s the largest producer the 
ixing of its prices is an important 
feature of seasonal business, because 


ot the bearing it has as a market basis, 


which, account of the company’s ac- 











GEORGIA TECH CAMPAIGN 
Mill 





Men Interested as Members of 


Committees 


A $5,000,000 campaign for “ A Greater 
Georgia” which commenced April 20, 
has elicited response from many textile 
men throughout the state who are serv- 
ing on various committees. Among the 
prominent men who are members of the 
State Executive Committee are George 


W. Hamilton, Jr., superintendent of 
Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton; Allan 
Little, president of the Kincaid Mfg 
Co., Griffin; J. A. Mandeville, treas 


and mgr. of the Mandeville Mills, Car- 
rolton; Guy H. Northcutt, supt., Marietta 
Knitting Co., Marietta; James H. Por- 
ter, Ist v-p. Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon; U 
S. Turner pres. and treas. Covington 
Mills, Covington; W. J. Vereen, treas 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie. 

F. B. Gordon, Chairman 


F. B. Gordon, president of the Colum- 
bus Mfg. Co., Columbus, is general chair 
man of the State Industries Committee: 
H. P. Meikleham, agent Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, Lindale, is chairman of the 
Northwest Georgia district. 

G. Gunby Jordan, of Columbus, is 
chairman of the West Georgia Region 
while W. G. Nichols, general manager 
of the Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin, is asso- 
ciate chairman of the same committee. 
James H. Porter, lst v-p., Bibb Mfg. Co., 
is chairman of the Central 
Region. 


Georgia 


County and Local Chairmen 


Among the county and local chairmen 
are included T. L. Lewis, Supt. 
Acworth Cotton Mfg. Co., Acworth; 
D. C. Collier, treas. Collier Mfg. Co., 
Barnesville; J. A. Mandeville, treas., 
Mandeville Mills, Carrolton; M. E. Geer, 
v-p. and treas., Lois Cotton Mills, 
Douglasvills; J. H. Maves, gen. mgr., 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald; W 
N. Banker, president and_ treasurer, 
Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grantville; 
W. M. Harris, president, Hampton Cot 


ton Mills, Hampton; D. E. Dugan, 
Henry Cotton Mills, Hawkinsville; 
H. O. Bale, superintendent and man- 


ager, Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson; 
M. M. Bryan, treasurer, Jefferson Mills, 
Jefferson; A. W. Arnall, secretary and 
treasurer, Arnall Mills, Sargent: E. P. 
Simpson, Jr., secretary, Copps Cotton 


Mills, Toccoa; C. M. Griffin, general 
manager, Villa Rica Cotton Oil Co., 
Villa Rica; George Laurier, general 


manager, Lanett Cotton Mills, Lanett. 
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Cable Address 


“PSAKI,” Athens 


THEMIS G. PSAKI 


134 Hermes Street, Athens, Greece 


Large importer of all kinds of cotton piece 
goods, hosiery, blankets, underwear, towels, etc. 


Also acts as agent for manufacturers and com- 
mission merchants for all of the near east and 
levant markets, viz: Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Roumania and Turkey. 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 





General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 












CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 



































> STEWART BROSCOTIONS 


New Orleans.La. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


American, Sea Istand and Egyptian 


Offices selling olirect to Mi/Is 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS PROVIDENCE,R. 1 


im FALL RIVER, MASS. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Ms ii rn Oo 
G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 
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290 Broadway NEW YORK 






When installing a machine for Carbon 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 


Steele By-Products 
Company, Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WAREHOUSES 





DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. ; E 
305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bldg. with no back draught E 
DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS Applicable to any & 
Low Grades Pickings make of Dryer 3 
Loose Linters Used by the leading 5 
Cotton Seed Products aumaeean’'s » - 
Cotton Mill Waste A. HUN. BERRY 
Persenal Inspection, Classification and Shipment FAN CO. 8 
Mail us your samples. Write us fer types 28 ate Street 5 
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Never 
Before 


Has quality and appear- 
ances been so much in 
demand. And in like 
measure is the demand 
steadily increasing for 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


because their use brings 
out all the quality, the 
feel and the richness of 
color your stock will 
permit. 


THIS TRADE MARK 


 ““Wopandotte” 


Cems Cat 





IN EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Armours 


Silent Salesman 
The Embodiment of Truth 


ss; Flint 88% 


is a Tallow Base Soap Chip 
made from 42° C Titer Stock. 
A known neutral quantity. 





ex Palm 


is a Vegetable Oil Solid Soap 
made from Pure Palm Oil. 
Another known neutral 
quantity. 


Soap 


Value is determined by‘ the 
ingredients and not by the 
name. 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


ARMOUR 48» COMPANY 


Textile Department 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





5884 





DIAMOND 
ALKAL! |. 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda in 
Special Alkali} 
Modified Sodas | © 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


U. S. P. 






















2, Co 
Se 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on | 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a) 
service that is un-| 
usual. 














Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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RIBBON DEMAND 
CONTINUES GOOD 


Prices Reported to Be on Satisfactory 
frading Basis to Both Seller and 
Buyer 

ribbon market continues un- 
changed. The demand is reported to 
be of the same dimensions and sellers 
say that due to the increase in produc- 
the supply is reaching a _ stage 
where it can successfully contend with 
the demand. The style favors  rib- 
bons and since ribbons are admittedly 
manufacturers are having 


tion 


fashionable 


this fact reflected in primary mar- 
kets. Prices are said to be on a basis 
which is satisfactory to both seller and 
buyer. Due to the increased demand a 


Wun mills are now making 
staples, although the call for the fancy 
ribbon continues brisk. Wide numbers 
for sashes continue in good demand 
and a number of firms report business 
to be a good deal better on the narrower 


1 
unes 


r of 





Prices Satisfactory 

Previously prices on staple lines were 
regarded by many manufacturers to be 
to warrant operation on this 
goods. The result was that 
many mills took up the production of 
fancies, and for a time it was feared 
that there would be an over supply, but 
apparently the trade was well aware of 
this impending result, and consequently 
they have transferred a number of 


too low 


class of 


looms over to the production of 
staples And the most encouraging 
feature of the situation is the apparent 


satisfaction of both seller and buyer in 
the existing price level. Sellers say this 
level is such as permits of a reasonable 
profit, and as this is regarded as favor- 
able under existing conditions. The call 
however, continues brisk 
few houses are experiencing an 
recedented call for this grade of 
Prices on these goods, as here- 
fore, are on a basis which permits of 
i favorable margin of profit. 
wide ribbon, which has had an 
d run of popularity, due to the 
gue tor sashes, continues strong, and 
s the opinion of well-versed factors 
his demand will continue for some 
Narrow ribbons are also finding 
market and with the increasing 


fancies, 


ty of their product, ribbon 

turers are looking on_ the 
with no small amount of 
n 


RIBBON TRADE NOTES 
lower, of Smith & Kaufman, 
Ss way to Europe, for a brief 
bout six weeks. 
ng to Ernest & Herman Levy, 
have secured a patent for 
\am-i-sol” ribbon. The novel 
i this ribbon is that it is made 
ven tubular borders, which 
s sewing or making of casings. 
is simply drawn through the 
an elastic through the lower. 
in plain colors Jacquard 
warp printed floral patterns 
man stripes. 
llowing delegates represented 
\ssociation of America at the 
n of the United States Cham- 
Commerce at Atlantic City 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
this week: Sidney Blumenthal, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc.; L. P. 
General Silk Importing Co.; James 
Goldsmith, Hess, Goldsmith & Co.; 
Ramsay Peugnet, secretary of Silk As- 
sociation of America; G. A. Post, Post 
& Sheldon Corp.; J. A. Schwarzmann, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Joseph 
A. Skinner, William Skinner & Sons. 


Frieder, 


SEASONAL DULLNESS 
FEATURES SILK GOODS 
Sellers Regard Slackening of Demand as 
an Indication of Near Normal Con- 
ditions 
The demand for silk piece goods en- 
tered a calm during the past week and 


while a few quarters report a continu- 


A certain well known ribbon house has found an added outlet 


for its product in the fur industry. 


Ribbons are being used as 


complete linings for facing, for seam strapping and in general 


for all lines of furs. 


This house claims that the value of the fur 


in the eye of the fur manufacturer is greatly enhanced by this 
departure and consequently increases the salability of the fur 
garments. 





Johnson, Cowdin & Co. report that 
their production is now on a 100 per 
cent. basis. This firm has made 
rapid strides in the matter of introduc- 
ing the ribbon into the fur industry. 
“J. C.” ribbons are now being used by 
a number of fur manufacturers for 
various purposes. 


also 


TEXTILE MACHINERY EXPORTS 

The Bureau of Foreign & 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce has issued figures regarding the 
export of textile machinery for Feb- 
ruary of this year. The total value 
given is for cotton carding and spinning 
machinery, $1,263,965; for cotton looms 
$59,172, representing the value of 226 
looms, and $1,175,495 for all other tex- 
tile machinery, making a grand total of 
$2,439,460. China and Japan were the 
two largest customers for preparatory 
machinery. The former imported this 
class of machinery valued at $679,386 
and all but six of the looms, totalling a 
valuation of $56,322 as well as $300,821 
worth of all other machinery. 


Domestic 


CONFERENCE WITH HOOVER 

WasHincton, D. C. April 25.—An- 
nouncement was made here today by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover that he 
would hold a conference on Friday of 
this week with the presidents of various 
associations to take up the question of 
reorganization of his department to such 
a form as will most closely meet the 
needs of the industrial and commercial 
community. The Secretary has invited 
the following men to represent the tex 
tile industry : James S. Hammett, former 
president American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Russell B. Lowe, 


pres- 
ident National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers; and Frederic S. Clark, 


former president National 
of Wool Manufacturers. 


Association 


SUMMARY OF 





ance of the brisk call, the majority of 
that are very 
This falling off of the demand is 
regarded by students of the market as 
an indication that a near normal state of 
affairs exists in the market at present. 
Others say it is a reflection of high prices 
on the finished product caused by the 
advance in raw silk. However the mat 
ket the belief that this 
condition of affairs will exist for an- 
other month and that the high raw silk 
market is no solution of the 
Status. 


sections Say conditions 


quiet. 


leaders are of 


present 


Proceeding Conservatively 

In certain quarters the demand con- 
tinues brisk and sellers in these sections 
say that they are well sold up on sum- 
mer goods and are doing a brisk business 
on their fall goods. In these 
the? are more concerned with production 
than with and say they will 
make up goods against order only. From 
this it can be seen that despite brisk 
business there is an element of conser- 
vatism in 


sections 


orders; 


manufacturers’ proceedings. 
This conservatism has been prominent in 


working out a safe and certain readjust- 


ment and sellers feel that a continued 
adherence to such a policy will work 
for a better condition of affairs in the 
future. 

While the market is dull very few 
sellers can be found who regard _ the 
situation other than optimistically 
They point out that during April and 
May in a normal year business was 
always dormant as these months come 


in between seasons and jobbers are dis- 


posing of their goods during the inter 


val. While this state of affairs prevails, 
SILK GOODS TRADE NOTES 

L. W. Tompkins is planning to add 

to his line a satin-faced Canton crepe 

which he believes will be one of the 

biggest things for the fall. Plain Can- 

ton crepe 1s a recent addition to the 


fabric collection of this house. 


SILK CABLES 


According to cable reports all foreign markets are less active 
than the previous week. 


The Syndicate is reported to be buying 
freely in the Yokohama market 


Due to the fact that there is 


practically nothing to offer, the Italian and Chinese markets 
continue at unchanged prices, with a minimum of activity for 


futures. 





The Commonwealth Silk Co. an- 
nounces that it is specializing in crepe 
de chine, believing this fabric will be 
even more popular the coming season 
than it was during the spring season. 

Charles Cheney of Cheney Bros. will 
be tendered a testimonial dinner by his 
associates on the board of managers of 


the Silk Association of America. The 
dinner is in recognition of his twelve 
years of active work in the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America 

Naday & Fleischer announce that 
their lease on their present quarters 
does not expire until January 31, 1922. 

The Corticelli Silk Co., 215 Fourth 
avenue, do not expect to move to 136 


Madison avenue much before July. 
Stanley Wilde and David Mackay, for 

past 10 with the Duplan Silk 

Corp., have started in business for them- 


years 


selves at 112 E. 25th street. They will 
carry a full line of silks for the cutting 
up and retail trade. Both partners are 
well known in the trade, where they 
have many personal acquaintances 

The annual review number of the Silk 
Association of America will be ready 
for distribution shortly, 

HEARING ON TARIFF 

Importers Oppose Equalization Plan 


Herty Speaks on Dyes 
WASHINGTON, D. C—A 
\merican 


group of 
appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee last Fri 
day and Saturday protesting against the 
exchange the 
said 
against all 
Great 


importers 


equalization features of 
emergency tariff bill which they 
would result in an embargo 
imports except from 
France and Japan. 


Britain, 


John Raftery, attorney for the lace 
and embroidery importers, differed 
from this view, saying the law could 


be evaded by a reshipment of German, 
Austrian or Central European 
goods through Great Britain and France 
to the United States. The currency of 
these latter countries is not 


other 


atte ct d by 


the 66 per cent. provisions of the 
Emergency Tariff bill 

Thomas L. Doherty, representing the 
National Council of American Impot 
ters and Traders, made a lengthy state 


ment before the committee intended to 
show that the increased costs in produc- 
tion of goods in Central European coun 


tries had more than offset the deprecia 


tion of their currency, and cited numet 
ous instances showing that imported 
goods were costing the American im 


in 1914, after all 


calculations on account of the exchangs 


porters more now than 


rates have been made. 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, of New York, 


editor of the Journal of Indu 
ngieering Chemistry, made a tate 
ment on behalf of the domestic dv in 


terests, Saving 


between 


that they required some 
the date 
sage of the Knox peace 


protection of the pas- 
re solution and 


the enactment of permanent tariff legis- 


lation. Otherwise, there will be dump- 
ing of German dyes in the United States 
that will be ruinous to the domestic in- 
dustry, he said. He doubted whether 


the anti-dumping sections of the emer- 
y tariff bill would be sufficient and 
advocated a licensing system similar to 
that included in the dye bill at the last 


session of Ci 


gency 


meress 
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POWER 


AST power is useful only when 
efficiently directed. 


The vast power generated in the fifty- 
seven modern mills of the American 
Woolen Company is made to perform 
its work with efficiency, which is typ- 
ical of every phase of this great enter- 
prise. 


Purchasing power—distributing power 
—the power to create fashionable 
fabrics far in advance of the public 
demand—the power to do business 
on such a vast scale that American 
Woolen Company fabrics represent un- 
surpassed worth to the man who makes 
a suit and to the customer who wears it. 
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American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


| 
Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 
= 
b 
Ss 
; 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Products 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Logemann Baler 
For Textile Purposes 


This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 
number of bales per day. 

A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives 
you the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in 
various sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate 
by belts, electricity or hydraulic. 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 


3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


“SoAMAILSIUQUUUA004 00510000 GET 


“Rubber Covered Rolls” 


If your plant is shut down or is operated 
on short time only 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to have your rubber rolls put in first class 
serviceable condition. 


We are prepared to cover your rolls 
promptly and our service and experience 
are at your command. 


Be ready when business returns to nor- 
mal and you will be ahead of those who 
wait. 


FOR 25 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN RUBBER ROLLS 





The American Wringer Co. 
Dept. A 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
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WOOL GOODS MARKETS 








DRESS GOODS MARKET 
CONTINUES ACTIVE 





Buyers Inclining Toward Coatings—Be- 
lieve Suiting Demand Will Develop 


Later 
The lour and bolivia coating and 
the fancy-striped skirting command the 
ress goods market and selling agents, 
who at this time would ordinarily give 
attention to fall suitings, are neglecting 
them for the present. 


Likewise, a striking trend toward 
rather than worsteds is no- 
ticeable in the early fall dress goods 


woolens, 


busines This, however, is attributed 
largely to the fact that worsted suitings, 
have been neglected so far, for coat- 
ngs. Nevertheless, enough worsted 
iress goods business has been booked to 
arry the mills for the next few months. 
Wool Coatings Good 
In wool coatings, browns and blues 
re s to be the colors most favored 
y buvers, although other shades and 
lors not being neglected. The bus- 
ness that is being done, is commented 
n in ing circles as remarkable. Not 
nly have the domestic dress goods lines 


received by buyers, but im- 
rters foreign fabrics declare that a 
business has been done here within 


the last month, particularly in tweeds 
and homespuns. 

[he question that is now facing man- 
ufacturers is that of producing the 
ardage which they have booked. 
Wholesalers and garment manufactur- 


s are now pressing manufacturers for 
ly deliveries. There are now some 
nple pieces going out into the gar- 
nt manufacturing and jobbing trade, 

icerns that opened their lines 
irly in the season, but it will be June 
fore production gets into real swing. 





DREsS GOODS TRADE NOTES 


L. W. Tompkins has announced that 

will open a department for woolen 
abrics the near future. He will 
handl lusively the output of the 
Knitted Textile Corporation of Allen- 
wn, | their line consisting of both 
lress goods and men’s wear. The 
ights range from 8 ounces fancy 
ress { cs to 40 ounce overcoatings. 
\. C. Morgan, formerly with James 
Tale tt, will be in charge of the new 
lepart 

Becauss of the wearing qualities of 
icotine which has given them a certain 
advantage over dress serges, selling 
agents are getting to regard them as a 
staple fal ric, rather than a fancy. 
Sus Tucsday and Wednesday, Burling, 
ole & 


sold at auction 2,260 pieces 
t fin lens and fancy worsteds by 


tder the American Woolen Com- 
pany 

Wilmer ‘ing, Morris & Mitchell sold at 
Uctior Wednesday a stock of woolen 
and \ 1 dress goods, suitings and 
aungs 

FA hmann & Co. report a good 
demand their line of Bolivia at 
987% por yard. 

_ Som neellations of spring goods 
nave hee reported, but it is understood 
that the. are deliveries that are over- 
e Re clers seem less satisfied with 
the enri, 


business than was expected. 


Although a number of factors have 
not as yet opened their fall dress goods 
lines, some sellers whose lines are sold 
up and withdrawn are already giving at- 
tention to their spring 1922 lines. It is 
commented that gray will be a pre- 
dominating color. 


and the complete failure of the B. A. W. 
R. A.’s attempt to fix high reserve 
prices only confirmed previous opinions. 
Nevertheless, the cancellation of the 
New Zealand sales, most of the Aus- 
tralian sales, and the Antwerp sales, to- 
gether with the drastic limitation of 





| DISCONTINUE TRICOTINES 


Declaring that there is too much “ cut-throat” comptition in 


gradually getting the better of the demand, a number of manu- 


facturers have discontinued making them. 


A tricotine of 30s 


yarn, they declare, cannot be made to sell lower than $2.50 per | 
yard, yet there have been some placed on the market at $1.95 | 


per yard. 


| tricotines among dress goods manufacturers, with the production 
} 
| 





When alterations now being made at 
the offices of the American Association 
of Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers, 
45 East 17th street, are completed, the 
organization will have its own meeting 
chamber. In the past all meetings were 
held at hotels. 

C. P. Toomey, selling agent of the 
Continental Mills, of Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturers of knitted fabrics, is on a 
short trip through the Middle West, 
showing the latest women’s fall samples 
which opened this week. They include 
a twenty ounce, three-eighths stock con- 
trasting back coating, in four novel 
finishes, quoted at $2.17%4; thirteen 
ounce Australian wool suiting fabric in 
solid colors, quoted at $1.75; sixteen 
ounce top coating at $1.87% and a line 
of Fulwool knitted suitings, quoted at 
$1.62% per yard. 

The Crown Worsted Mills, through 
their selling agent, William E. Dubin, 
are showing their fall lines in Bolivia 
and Marvella cloths. 

L. Bachmann & Co., are showing an 
attractive line of prunella skirtings for 
the fall, 1921, season, the product of 
C. H. Guggenheimer. These skirtings 
show effective contrasts in stripe designs 
and are in three pattern groups and rep- 
resent a wide variation of color. 





EFFORTS TO FIX 
RAW WOOL VALUES 


Sir Arthur Goldfinch Outlines Position— 
Trade at Bradford Stagnant—Par- 
ticulars of Exports to U. S. A. 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 
BraprorpD, ENGLAND, April 12.— The 
threat of industrial trouble has had 
little influence on the wool textile trade, 
because the depression was almost too 
severe to be aggravated by such a cause. 
The fall registered at the London sales 
had been fully discounted in Bradford, 


offerings in London, has had some in- 
fluence on the market. 
Recent business with the United 
States has practically cleared the market 
of spot lots of fine tops. The stocks of 
wool in topmakers’ hands are light, and 
their direct imports are coming in on a 
higher basis than that now prevailing. 
If a fresh order is booked, a topmaker 
in most cases has to purchase in the raw 
material market. The American busi- 
ness has put him in a better financial 
position, and consequently many top- 
makers are more inclined to be cautious 
in selling. Some of them, indeed, fix a 
price and leave it there, but it is not 
difficult to find others who will make 
concessions. The concessions, however, 
are more limited than recently, and the 
downward tendency is marked. 
Medium and coarse crossbreds continue 
to sag gently. There is really not suffi- 
cient business in any direction to test 
the market. 
B. A. W. R. A.’s Wool Policy 

The wool policy of the British Aus- 
tralian Wool Realisation Association 
has been subjected to strong criticism in 
many quarters, on the ground that it is 
foolish to attempt to enforce high re- 
serves in a time of such depression. Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch made a long statement 
yesterday outlining the position. There 
is a good deal of repetition in the state- 
ment, but the gist of it is as follows. 
No binding agreement had been arrived 
at with importers of private wool for 
the fixing of reserve prices, because the 
importers would not act without instruc- 
tions from the growers, and these in- 
structions had not yet come to hand. 

Sir Arthur contends that there is 
little difference between agreeing to 
limit offerings and agreeing to fix re- 
serve prices, but that in the former case 
it is almost impossible to make a rea- 
sonable estimate of the quantities re- 
quired. 


less 


BRADFORD CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., April 26 


(Special Cable 


to TEXTILE 


WORLD) .—Bradford market shows slightly better tone. Further 
buying on United States account during last week and topmakers 
have been caught short of good merino tops and are asking three 


pence per pound more; 70s merino quoted at 45d, 64s at 39d. 
Orders in hand will involve increased employment when coal 
strike is settled. Ordinary merinos and crossbreds unchanged, 


and lower crossbreds in buyers’ 


favor. Spinners are more inde- 


pendent in quotation, although business is quiet. 








MEN’S WEAR TRADE 
PLEASED WITH SEASON 


Trade Feels Buyers Are Speculating in 
Right Direction—Scotch Tweed Sales 
on Increase 


The men’s wear market is undergoing 
a period of transition. The evolution 
from a state of almost complete depres- 
sion to normalcy, has left the manufac- 
turer wondering if the fall orders so 
far booked are going to stay, and how 
the surplus business can be cut down 
to a production basis. The buyer, be- 
cause of the way fall orders have been 
slashed, is left in a quandary, wonder- 
ing what part of his fall orders will be 
filled. 

What now is uppermost in the minds 
of the manufacturing and selling trade 
is whether or not the cancellation evil 
will be repeated this summer. That can 
cellations are obvious is a point 
which selling agents are unanimous in 
their opinion, but it is felt that the re 
adjustment of fall orders on the part of 
manufacturers will counterbalance any 
cancellation efforts and that because of 
the long period of non-production and 
the curtailment of the fall manufactur- 
ing season, the fall production will, it 
anything, fall short of the retail needs 
The situation is often characterized as 
a speculation on the part of the whole- 
sale buver and manufacturer, on the re- 
tail demand. If the retail demand fails 
to materialize, because of high 
prices, a condition similar to that which 
the market experienced last summer, 
will be the result. However, in view of 
the low prices named by manufacturers 
on fall piece goods, the selling trade 
believes that clothiers will be able to 
offer to the retail trade values that will 
create, rather than check a demand. 


upon 


too 


Refusing Business 


In the course of the readjustment of 
orders, a situation worthy of note is 
the attitude of manufacturers’ selling 
agents toward buyers who last summer 
were foremost in cancelling their 
orders. Their orders now are being 
slashed to skeleton figures, and in some 
cases they have been refused goods alto- 
gether. One worsted house declared 
that it has refused to deal with twenty 
of its former customers this season. 

Selling agents in referring to the sea- 
son’s business feel highly satisfied with 
it. While the domestic business is 
practically at an end, some recently 
opened suiting lines excepted, there is 
an increased business in tweeds and 
other English fabrics, large stocks of 
which are being imported before the 
advent of a higher tariff. Tweeds are 
declared to have made a better show- 
ing this fall season, than for many a 
year. 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 


Judging from current business re- 
ports, tweeds will play an important 
part next fall and winter, both in the 
men’s and women’s clothing field. Not 
only are domestic manufacturers doing 
well with the fabric, but Scotch importa- 
tions are said to be heavy. 

The Coronet Worsted Mills have sold 
up and withdrawn their fall 1921 suit- 
ing lines. 
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“SELLERS” 





HANGER BOXES 


SUPPORTED in a 
SELLERS HANGER 
FRAME they will last 
FOREVER. 


When mounted in any 
other hanger they out- 
wear any other box. 


They may be used in 
Set Screw Hangers. 





The 
SURFACES are prop- 
erly sized and machined 


for LONG LIFE. 


BEARING 


The Oil Rings are of 
tempered Spring Steel. 


They remain true and 
round. 
Collars are enclosed 


and run in oil. 


REPLACE your 
worn boxes with SEL- 
LERS BOXES and 
watch for the 


SAVING in POWER. 
WM. SELLERS & CO. 
Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Office: 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Machine Tools and Injectors 
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HERCULES 
DUPLEX HANGERS 


The “Hercules Duplex” | 
Hangers are without excep-_ | 
tion the heaviest and strongest 
of the type on the market 
today, and stand as the peer 
of all others. | 





Their low price cannot but 
appeal to those users of Shaft- 
ing Appurtenances desiring 
the best in the Hanger line. || 


HERCULES DUPLEX OILING BOXES 
Ball-and-Socket, Broached 


The Duplex or Union System of Oiling is a combination of centrifugal 
and capillary attraction, effected by ‘tempered steel rings and woven 
cotton wick, guaranteeing thorough distribu- ; 
tion of lubricant and precluding possibility of 
“Dry Bearings ” so long as any oil remains in 
reservoir, one filling admits of shaft running 
from six to twelve months. 





















Valley Iron Works 


Williamsport, Penna. 
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*o UA PAT OFF 















Everywhere these 


paints are profitably used, to eliminate the 
“cement dust” 


danger to men and materials, and to lengthen the 
life of floors and equipment. The adequate protection of building 
and equipment results in lower maintenance costs and in higher 
efthiciency. 


There is an “R. I. W.” Preservative Paint or Compound for every 
condition of service. Here are a few: 














For dynamos and machinery. Heat- 


Tansee 


Machinery Enamel proot, steam-proof and_ oil-proof. 
, Any shade. Will retain beauty for 
years. 


metal from 
steam, elec- 
rust-producing 


corrosion of 
alkalis, 


other 


Prevent 
dampness, acids, 
trolysis, and 
agencies 


“Rio.” 

Tockolith (patented) and 
Te hes 

Damp Resisting Paints 


Priming and _ finishing coats for 









eae damp-proofing, beautifying and over- 
Liquid Konkerit coming the natural porosity of 
(patented) stucco, concrete and masonry walls. 

Can be used on interior walls and 


ceilings as a decorative finish. 








“RT. W.” Prevent water, grease and wear, 
ae from. disint grating concrete floors. 
i inal Mien Makes Eliminate “ dusting, which injures 

machinery and merchandise. Twelve 


tented) 
(patented standard shades. Decorative as well 


as preservative. 












products especially valuable for your use, 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 


320 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y. 


address 





Write for catalogue No. 110. HI | 
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VARNISHES 
PAINTS 


This Trade Mark 
Identifies Quality | 


Quality that endures quality 
that assures lasting satis/ac- 
tion and adds to the prestige 
of the user. 





The enduring excellence of 


NICE 


Architectural 
and Industrial 





Paints and Varnishes 


is daily proof of careful man- 
ufacturing from highest grade | 
raw materials. 








Write for prices, samples, etc., of | 
“NICE” | 
Mitt. WHITE—FLAT 
“NICE ” 
Mitt Write—GLtoss 
NEEOLYTE 
WHITE ENAMEL 
NEEOSPAR VARNISH 
Waterproof Spar 
Floor VARNISH 
Se 


and YELLOW 


TROKAL 


SHIELD 


House, Barn and_ Factory 


Paints, Stains, Varnishes 
‘NICE 
Machine and Iron Paints, 
Flat and Gloss 


mailed 


EUGENE E. NICE 
COMPANY 


OFFICES AND SALES DEPT. 
268-274 S. 2nd St., Phila. 
PAINT AND COLOR WORK 
201-207 Spruce St., Philadelp/ia 

VARNISH WORKS 
State St. and Penna R. R 
Camden, N. J. 


Catalog L ym requ 
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- Uniform cloths a specialty. 


= Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving 
nd Knitting. 


| LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


C- 3 Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 

ge z GEO. H. HODGSON 

= (Vice-President and General Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 

MMMM TUTTLE LLU NTL 


“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 





221 
cu af, | 
\ | / 
‘| 5 
7 E 
= 
= 
= 
= 
|§ — Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy — 
= Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux 5 
nd Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for 3 
- Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear. = 
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For Multipass Stitching 

Built for all purposes wnere a number 
of rows of stitching are requirea. With 
—_ r formof stitch , Single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
ae material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 


Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 
















Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 


New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 





" SM crise 
‘ Walter W. Hodgson 
a | Card Stamping and Repeating 











FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 
and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue - 
42) TT. 


3 
Philadelphia = 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


A. G. Hoogkamp, selling agent for 
Nelson, Ogilvy & Co., Ltd., announces 
an additional reduction of 30 per cent 
on the price of Scotch fleeces. Similar 
reductions have on other 
Scotch fabrics. 

Howard & Jones have been appointed 
selling agents in the United States and 
Canada for T. A. Frazer, Ltd., of Glas 
gow. They are now showing a line of 
imported tweeds ranging in price from 
$2.50 to $4 per yard. 

The Louis Walther Manufacturing 
Co. have sold up and withdrawn their 
1921 fall men’s suiting lines. 

F. H. Calcott & Co., formerly at 
Fifth avenue, have moved into larger 
quarters at 295 Fifth avenue. 

The International Worsted Mills ars 
enlarging their sales offices at 220 Fifth 
avenue so as to better take care of their 
increased business. 

Stoney & Starkey, Inc., have announced 
an advance in price of Davis & Seeds 
Woolen Co. fabrics as follows: Thibets, 
style 814 to 819 from 40 cents to 45 
cents; cheviots, from $1.05 to $1.10. 

J. K. & L. S. Weiner have notified 
their trade that the Hartford Woolen 
Co. will not manufacture the 19 rang 
fall fabric included in their fall 1921 
showings. 


Donald Mitchell, 


been made 


315 


until this time con- 


nected with the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
9. - in the future devote his time 
to J. K. & L. S. Weiner & Co., selling 
ont »£ the mill. 

Because of the lateness that orders 
have been booked, many mills being sold 
up through September, the trade feels 


that there will ia but few concerns that 
will be in a position to accept duplicate 
orders for fall goods. 


All fancy suiting lines of the Water 
house Worsted Co., for the fall 1921 
season, have been sold up and with 
drawn. 


Jecause of the remarkable bu 
that has been done in fall g 
is a tendency among manufacturers to 
avord goods the making of which is at- 
tended with difficulty, and to favor 
Seaiale that come from the 
and more satisfactorily. This has par- 
ticular bearing on fancy back overcoat- 
ings. 


siness 


there 


oods, 


ma 
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PASSAIC MILLS COMBINE 


New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. and 
Gera Mills to Consolidate 

Passaic, N. J.—According to an an- 
nouncement of Christian Bahnsen, foun 
der of the New Worsted Spin 
ning Co. and the Mills, of this 
city, plans are under way for the con- 
solidation of the two mills under the 
name of New Jersey Gera Mills. The 
plans are expected to materialize at a 
meeting of the Boards of Directors of 
the two concerns, to be held about the 
middle of May. The New Jersey Wor- 
sted Spinning Co. is capitalized at $4,- 
000,000, and the Gera Mills at $3,000,000. 

Although heretofore they have been 
operated separately, both plants, mem- 
bers of the Industrial Council of Pas- 
saic Wool Manufacturers, which in- 
cludes four other local wool and wor- 
sted mills, have always been closely al- 
lied. The Gera Mills were founded by 
Mr. Bahnsen in 1900, with a capital of 
$450,000. Since then this has been in- 
creased to the present capitalization. 
During the war, the Government seized 
92 per cent. of the stock, claiming it 
enemy owned. At a Government auc- 
tion this was purchased by Mr. Bahn- 
sen for $1,525,000. The directorate of 


Jersey 
Gera 
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SOAP 


23 Thomas Street 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 
BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Steam Belt and Electrically Driven 


DOBBINS 


MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Centrifugal Clutches 


TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 
HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 





859 BROADWAY 


AAACCRRERSERRIUATED STRANGELY ETNA 0AM ASEH ANANTH ENN 









SoutH Boston, MAss. 


| Ww. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street 


TNT 


q 
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NEW YORK 





W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL 


BANKING 


FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


25 Madison Ave. 


Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 








New York 


“PERSEVERANCE 
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DOUBLE CONE COMPRESSION COUPLINGS 








of 


are strong construction, easily applied to, 
or removed from shafts. The ideal coupling for 
Textile Mills. 


We are Manufacturing Engineers, specializing on 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY. 


engineering advice on your transmission problems, 


For 


consult 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 








FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS 

FIBRE PINIONS 
RACK 

QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


AAI! ALSQUARS ODODE OTE 
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Belting 


It is more than chance that Druidoak 
Belting is used in so many hundreds of 
plants. Such popularity could come only 
from SERVICE delivered day in and 
day out under all sorts of operating con- 
ditions. 






















Druidoak Belts are made from the finest 
selected hides tanned by the old oakbark 
method—it is made of the best material 
obtainable and by the best method known 
to man. Druidoak 
Belting is anxious to 
work for YOU. 
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for Woolens 


Worsteds 
Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 

parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
\utomatically lubricated by acontrolled 
plash_ system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienien Ave. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Branch Office: 
531 M Hudson Terminal, New York 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of ‘he 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


vurable —Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


HARDWARE 
TOOLS — SUPPLIES 


Prompt Shipment From Stock 


Bolts — Nails Acid Pails 
Rivets Screws 

Washers Paint 

Nuts Wrenches 

Chain Braided Cord Hand Trucks 


HENRY FRANK, Jr. 
372-380 Hudson Street 
New York City 


MY CATALOG 3B 
TELLS THE STORY 
WRITE FOR IT 


(UL! LAS 


ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Seeure Data and Estimates of 
“MORSE” DRIVES 
—_ Light, 


Fuel. Suan est alle: Leos 
MORSE CHAIN CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Magtnssstng, Remviem, Assistanee, 


Stlanta 
Naltimore 
Bosten 


Minneapolis 
Montreal 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


the mill now consists of Christian 
Bahnsen, president; John  Detjens, 
vice-president and treasurer; Henry 
Bahnsen, assistant treasurer; Theodore 
Salfner, Henry Haltermann and Abram 
L. Elkus, directors. 

The New Jersey Worsted Spinning 
Co. was founded in 1905 with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. During the war, 
75 per cent. of the capital stock of this 
company was also seized and sold at 
Government auction. It was purchased 
by Mr. Bahnsen for $2,005,000. Much 
of the output of the company now goes 
to the Gera Mills, for their men’s and 
women’s wear products. In announc- 
ing the proposed consolidation of the 
two plants, Mr. Bahnsen declared that 
the movement is in accordance with the 
trend of the times toward unification 
and economy. When the change goes 
into effect the two mills will literally 
work as one, with Mr. Bahnsen as prés- 
ident and one Board of Directors. 


° - ° : . ' 
Joint offices will be maintained at the 


Gera Mills. 

Although like all other textile mills in 
the country, both of these concerns 
were hard hit by the recent slump in 
the industry, since the business revival, 
both have again been operating under 
full force. The mills employ about 
1,200 workers each. 

The present directorate of the New 
Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. com- 
prises Oscar Dressler, president; Chris- 
tian Bahnsen, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Kurt Espeut, secretary; Robert 
Dix Benson and Abram I. Elkus, direc- 
tors. 


WITH WOOL GOODS BUYERS 


Prices quoted on fall 1921 samples 
which clothing manufacturers are be- 
ginning to show, bear out the predic- 
tions made early this year by clothiers 
that the fall prices, although they or- 
dinarily are higher than spring prices 
would be on a par with the latter or 
possibly slightly below. Buyers point 
out that this was to be expected, since 
fall prices on piece goods show de- 
cided reductions from last year’s quo- 
tations. There has been considerable 
comment in retail circles to the effect 
that prices on spring clothing are exces- 
sive, whereas a reduction has been an- 
icipated by the consumer, It is pointed 
out, however, that there would undoubt- 
edly be a noticeable reduction from last 
year’s spring prices, were it not for the 
curtailment of spring production, re- 
sulting in a shortage of merchandise 
on the market. 

The question of piece goods prices 
which is always a prominent one in the 
buyers’ market, is causing no end of 
discussion. While sellers feel that prices 
will show an inflation later in the sea- 
son, rather than a reduction, buyers 
argue that when manufacturers have de- 
livered what fall merchandise is now 
under order, and jobbers have taken 
care of their immediate needs, manu- 
facturers will be obliged to name new 
prices that will induce duplicate buy- 
ing. 

A. H. Hirsh & Co., comprising A. H. 
Hirsh, Moe Kassel and Sam Sokolow, 
have entered the clothing field as man- 
ufacturers of men’s and young men’s 
clothes at 80 Fifth avenue. 


BOTANY DIRECTORS MEET 


The second meeting of Colonel Miller, 
Alien Property Custodian, and the new 
directorate of the Botany Worsted Mills 
of Passaic, N .J., was held in the offices 
of the mill, 200 Fifth avenue, yesterday. | 


This is 
models, 
adapted to its particular duty 


Only Automatic 
Counting 


is Exact 


The productimeter gives the-exact figure, in 


plain sight, all the time. 


Check up your looms 
meter! 


with the Producti- 


Know exactly how many picks com- 
prise a standard day’s work. 


Only in this way 


can you know your real production costs, and 


meet competition safely. 


Write For Our Catalog—Now. 


Learn all 


about this speed producing, money saving ma- 


chine. 


The Productimeter 
DURANT MFG. CO. 


Model B Productimeter 
only one of many 
each thoughtfully 





Our Latest Design of 


This machine is especially constructed for 


tacking cloths at high speed. 
plete satisfaction on satin weaves, 


kerseys and broadcloths, preventing 


usually caused by the fulling process. 
sult is—a better and more 

uniform finish. This ma- 

chine can be furnished to 

make a stitch from 9/16’ 

to 114” long. 


Send for prices, details, etc. 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & MACHINE CO. 


Inc. 


84 Hamilton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 


Saloruarntzaggngnesevaeseenavuntentt mene 


It gives com- 


643 Buffam St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tacking Machine 


meltons, 
the roll 


" ——— eco — 


No. 51, Power Driven 


HUNUUTNUVNENAEENERANUENOOENUETOOUNTD ENT EN CETTE 


TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH | 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


2 


ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The most assured way 
to better a product is to 
better the machine that 
makes it. 


Wildman Circular Knit- 
ting Machines are always 
leaders in every improve- 
ment or development 
which increases efficiency 
or makes for better cloth. 


On request we will send the 
‘“‘Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine Instruction 
Book’’ giving detailed illus- 
trations and descriptions of 
every important part of the 
machine. 
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BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 
IN HOSIERY MARKET 


Increasing Demand for Silk Hosiery 
Coupled With Passing of Distress 
Goods Evil Lends Firmer Tone 
The hosiery market continues to dis- 
play signs indicative of a better state 
of affairs. The demand for silk lines is 
regarded as the market’s feature by men 
n the trade. Other lines are also re- 
ported to be moving in a better way. 
In fact, it was pointed out by one well 
known market leader that all lines were 
moving, with the exception of men’s mer- 
cerized goods. However certain other 
juarters reported mercerized to be sell- 
ing in a fair way. But in general it can 

said that there is a better feeling 
prevalent throughout the market and 
that the trend of conditions is toward a 
firmer basis. 


Distress Goods Liquidated 


Sellers point out that due to the fact 
that the menace of distress goods has 
to all appearences passed, the market 
can now proceed on a regular con- 
structive program of readjustment. Pre- 
viously the menace had been threatening 
the market and sellers were always ham- 
pered in their proceedings by the fear 

f a sudden break. Now the evil and the 
goods themselves have passed from the 
primary market, say sellers, and conse- 
quently, they regard all steps taken at 
present or to be taken in the future 
will be of a correct nature. With this 
in mind it has served to cause sellers 
to look on the entire situation with con- 
siderably more confidence than has been 
for the last few weeks. 


Silk Outlook Bright 

[he demand for _ seamless - silk 
continues to be of a. brisk 
nature and in the opinion of well-versed 
agents this demand can be traced to the 
act that the consumer has been edu- 

ed up to a better class of stocking, 
md despite unfavorable. financial condi- 
tions the call for the silk stocking waxes 
firm. If this is a correct ‘analysis of 
the present “why” of the present de- 
mand, it is obvious that when condi- 
tions become better in the country, the 
lemand for silk hosiery will experience 
1 corresponding increase. Therefore, 
lany sellers are looking on this phase 

situation with no little confi- 


the case 


hosiery 


iter 











las been noted in no small number 
uarters that the demand is coming 
any one particular section of 


the country, but on the other hand, all 
sections are sending in a small part of 
nei ial orders. New England and 
the S 


th, which for some time past have 
tically dormant, are reported 
e awakening and while individual 


rs irom these sections are small the 
seregate business is regarded as highly 
IT ne 


ng. 


HOSIERY TRADE NOTES 
Maleolm S. Frazer, well known to the 

ry selling trade, has taken quarters 
Broadway, room 923, where he 
y lines of silk and lisle goods 
Jobbing trade. Mr. Frazer will 

the mills he will represent 
Ca later date. 
The Cannon Mills, 55 Worth Street, 


] 


have announced that their lines of win- 
ter-weight fleece hosiery are ready for 
delivery. The mills have been doing a 
brisk business in fleece hosiery, showing 
a gain each season.. The offerings in- 
clude men’s heather, drop-stitched goods 
and women’s fleece-lined hosiery in a 
variety of weights, regular and out 
sizes, hem and ribbed tops. 

Parks & Co., hosiery selling agents, 
have been appointed selling agents in 
this country for Thomas Morley & 
Sons, Leicester, England. This firm 
is one of the oldest hosiery manufac- 


FIRMER TONE IN 
Tr - 7h hyp 
UNDERWEAR MARKET 
Demand for Heavyweight Goods Wider, 
While Position of Spring Lines War- 
rants Better Tone 
With a number of buyers in _ the 
market placing fair orders and salesmen 
on the road reporting encouraging pro- 
gress the underwear market is believed 
to be firmer then it has been for some 
time past. Fall goods are reported to 


be in a slightly wider demand than 


The apparent passing of the distress goods menace is regarded 


9 


as the “ passed corner’ 


in the hosiery market. The opinion pre- 


vails throughout the market that from now on conditions will 


gradually but surely move forward in the right direction. Plans 
of a constructive nature may now be formulated without fear of a 
sudden break from within. 


turing concerns in the world. It manu- 
factures a complete line of ladies’, 
mens’, and children’s sport and golf hose 
of all wool. Samples of these goods 
which will be sold to the jobbing trade 
are now being shown. 

Robert P. Steele & Co. have removed 
to larger quarters at 361 Broadway. 

The Interwoven Hosiery, 1261 Broad- 
way, are planning to move to larger 
quarters at 469 Seventh avenue. 

Hagegenbotham & Schiller, selling 
agents of hosiery at 350 Broadway, re- 
port that their 12-strand, 260-needle 
ladies stocking with mock seam sell- 
ing at $8.75 for May and June delivery 
is going good in all shades. 

From all indications it would seem as 
if the new Russian calf is supplanting 
the grey stocking in favor of the buyers. 
It was pointed out by one seller that the 
popularity of a shade in ladies hosiery 
follows the trend in the color of the 
fair sex’s shoes. He advises all sellers 
to “watch their shoes and be guided 
thereby.” 

The H. T. Stuart Co., selling agents 
of hosiery at 366 Broadway, have added 
to their offices and salesrooms to the 
extent of doubling their former floor 
space. 

Domestic exports of hosiery from the 
United States for the month of March, 
1921, to England were: 48,466 doz. of 
cotton and 32,938 doz. of artificial silk: 
to Canada, 35,972 doz. of cotton and 
1,182’ doz. of artificial silk; to Mexico, 
24,993 doz. of cotton and 1,946 doz. of 
artificial silk; to Cuba, 15,106 doz. of 
cotton and 476 doz. of artificial silk; 
to Argentina, 17,902 doz. of cotton and 
5,139 doz. of artificial silk. Our total 
hosiery exports to all countries for the 
month of March, 1921, were 179,922 
doz. of cotton, and 45,417 doz. of arti 
ficial silk. 

AWARD ON MOMIE CLOTH 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Seco Tex- 
tile Mills has been awarded the 
tract by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, for fur- 
nishing 8,000 yards of 50” plain Momie 
cloth at $12,392. The same firm will 
also furnish 12,000 yards of 36” un- 
bleached cotton cheese-cloth at $427.80. 
Bids, for these items were opened on 
April 15. 


con- 





previously, but sellers point out that this 
demand is far from warranting optim- 
ism in regard to the heavyweight season. 
The tone of the market however is 
better and this undoubtedly is due to 
occupied by 
a number of spring lines. Certain fac- 
tors who have made a lower price on 
their spring goods in order to bring 
about a price parity with fall goods 
are meeting with a brisker call and 
report buyers to be satisfied with the 
situation. 
Progress in Fall Lines 
According to selling agents, salesmen 


the strong position now 


on the road are meeting with encourag- 
ing success. While buyers are operating 
very conservatively at present, they are 
nevertheless giving indications that their 
stocks are low. Certain sellers say that 
despite the unfavorable winter jobbers 
are not carrying over any great surplus 
of heavy underwear. They admit how- 
ever that the retailer may have enough 
goods to start the season, but figure that 
unless carried on, in a 
in anticipation of a better 
season next year, a delay in deliveries 
is bound to occur. In the words of one 
well known nothing 
surprising about the general situation. 


operations are 


wider way 


seller “There is 
Jobbers are buying in a very small way, 
it is true, but they are forced to oper- 
ate in this manner. In my opinion stocks 
of underwear in large jobbing houses 
are low, but since other departments 
liquidated as rapidly, the 
money is not forthcoming to the un- 
derwear buyer. Hence the hand to mouth 
buying.” 


have not 


Spring Lines Strong 
In general it can be said that spring 
brisk and many 
of these lines being sold up have been 
withdrawn from the market. Certain 
which have not shared in the 
brisker buying of March and on which 
certain concessions were made recently 


lines are in demand 


lines 


are now reported to be moving in a very 
satisfactory way. These concessions on 
orde z 
that a parity might exist between spring 
and fall prices. 

When they were first made many sell- 
ers doubted the wiseness of such a pro- 
ceeding, but from all indications it 
would as though the sellers who 
made the move are experiencing brisk 


prices were made, it is said, in 


seem 


business and consequently a vindication 
of their policy. 


UNDERWEAR TRADE NOTES 

Alfred S. Kay Co., 366 Broadway, have 
been appointed sole selling agents for 
the S. A. Barkett Knitting Mills of 
Pottsville, Pa., manufacturers of a line 
of 14 cut vests from fine combed yarns. 
This mill is running night shifts to get 
out the production. lhe 
Alfred S. Kay Co. has also been ap- 
pointed sole agents for the John Hock 
Knitting Mills of Pottsville, Pa., manu 
facturers of a line of 12 cut vests from 
double carded yarns. 

Berry & Smith, 43 Leonard street, in 
tend to put out lines of men’s balbrig- 
gan and nainsook underwear, also ladies’ 
light weights, of which samples will be 
shown shortly. The firm sells ex 
clusively to the jobbing trade. 

An informal meeting of a number of 
selling agents having offices at 346 
Broadway was held Monday and the 
matter of the higher rents was gone 
over in an informal way. 

Last Sunday night one paid a visit 
to the selling offices of certain sellers 
and inspected their lines, intent on 
carrying off any of the samples which 
were to their liking. As agent 
rather humorously remarked, “ The 
visitor evidently was not satisfied with 
our day prices. But I want to tell 
him that we will accept cancellations 
on the goods in question, if he is not 
perfectly satisfied with the same.” 

Cromie & Plunkett, 366 Broadway, are 
moving across the corridor to larger 
quarters in rooms 708-09. 

A certain selling agent who has just 
returned from a trip through the West 
reports that this territory has under- 
gone a decided change for the better 
since his last trip. Buyers, he says, are 
willing to operate in a far better way 
than he had expected. He has however 
the same complaint to make as all other 
sellers regarding the high cost of travel- 
ing. 

Ladies’ and children’s goods are re- 


necessary 


one 


ported to be going good in a number of 
quarters and sellers say that there will 
be a shortage on these lines later on. 


SWEATERS CONTINUE GOOD 


Buyers Showing Real Buying Interest in 
Fall Lines 
for sweaters continues brisk 
and sellers are looking on the situation 
with optimism than before. 
Buyers are demanding express deliveries 
on all spring and these 
goods are scarce, they are finding no 
little difficulty in getting their merchan 
Prices on fall goods. it 
is said, are at an irreducible minimum 
and feel that 
aware of this fact and consequently art 


The call 
more 


goods since 


dise on time. 


sellers buyers are well 
purchasing in a more extended way. 
Other sellers sav the ft 
is purely 
| 


state of affairs 


psychological, as they argue 


since buyers are experiencing consider- 
abl 


liveries on spring merchandise, they are 


difficulty in getting satisfactory de- 
proceeding in a manner that will, if kept 
up, prevent a repetition of affairs on fall 
Whatever the solution, it re- 
mains that business is going along in a 
satisfactory way at present and 
promise of continuing so. 


goods 
gives 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 





Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 


hand. 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


Each ‘stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without drawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
Provision‘is made for ring top and ming toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334"-220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Manufacturers Convention 
(Continued from page 111) 





erick A. Flather, treasurer Boott Mills, 
well, Mass. 
im D. Hartshorne, Methuen, Mass. 
R. Mitchell, president and treasurer, 
tchell-Bissell Co., New York City. 
inder S. West, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Providence, R. I. 
rton Whitaker, Wm. Haskell Mfg. Co., 
wtucket, R. L 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


tua D. Armitage, Taylor, Armitage & 
. Ine., New York City. 

ee A. Ayer, New Bedford, Mass. 

haniel F. Ayer, treasurer Nyanza Mills, 
ston. 


vin H. Baker, West, Baker & Co., New 
rk City. 
F. Bannon, president Mansfield Bleach- 
Barrowsville, Mass. 
yn A. Batchelder, Providence, R. I. 
ries R. Blake, Taunton, Mass. 
r L. Bowen, agent Hamilton Co., Low- 
Mass. 
enden S. 
n 
es T. Broadbent, 
w York City. 
rles F. Broughton, treasurer Wamsutta 
ls, New Bedford, Mass. 
y R. Brown, superintendent Hope Co. 
enix Mill, Phenix, R. I. 
rving Bullard, vice-president Merchants’ 
,tional Bank, Boston. 
rt Burgess, general manager, Maverick 
is, EB. Boston, Mass. 
iel T. Butterworth, superintendent The 
wton Mills Corp., Plainfield, Conn. 
Broughton, Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
i, Mass. 


Blanchard, Pacific Mills, Bos- 


agent Meritas Mills, 


E. Callaway, president Manchester 
tton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
ice B. Coates, Jr., agent 
ichery, Melrose, Mass. 
E. Coburn, agent Androscoggin Mills, 
wiston, Me. 
edon Coffin, president's assistant, 
Cordage Works, Newton, Mass. 


Farwell 


Sam- 


nk B. Comins, treasurer American Moist- 
ng Co., Boston. 
rt A. Copeland, superintendent Perry 


nitting Co., Perry, N. Y. 
H. Corr, treasurer Greenwich Bleach- 
Taunton, Mass. 
bald W. Couper, agent Lancaster Mills, 
nton, Mass, 
im W. Crosby, Boston. 
w J. Currier, Valley Falls, R. I. 


p Dana, president and assistant treas- 


irer Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me. 


Cc. Dexter, president Warwick Lace 
rks, Central Falls, R. I. 
iall N. Durfee, treasurer Border City 
g. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
treasurer Grosvenordale 
svenordale, Conn. 
ge Otis Draper, Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mil- 
i, Mass. 
rt Greene Duncan, 
is, Boston. 
ze W. Dunn, Boston, Mass. 
in Durfee, assistant treasurer American 
nting Co., Fall River, Mass. 

s H. Eames, principal Lowell Textile 

hool, Lowell, Mass. 
P. Eddy, treasurer Tillinghast, Stiles 
and president and treasurer Fitch 
«. Co., Providence, R. I. : 
rick W. Ely, agent Columbian Mfg. Co., 
enville, N. H. 

c Everett, treasurer Winnsboro 
s. Winnsboro, 8S. C., Wateree Mills, 
mden, S. C., Addison Mills, Edgefield, 
C., Boston. 

H. Ely, Monks & Johnson, Boston. 

P. Erhard, The Stafford Co., Boston. 
.min Fessenden, president L. A. Lock- 
1d Co., Phillipsdale, R. I. 
ew Fisher, Jr., Boston. 
Francis, Providence, R. I. 
r C, Freeman, H. W. Butterworth & 
s Co., Providence, R. I. 
Frey, vice-president Oneita Knitting 
Utica, HN: . 

R. Fritz, Nashua Mfg. Co., Boston. 
Garvin, superintendent Harmony 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

L. Gilmore, proprietor 
Dye & Print Works, 


Co., 


treasurer Harmony 


Middlesex 
Somerville, 


is W. Gladwin, manager The Eddy- 
Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Farwell, Farwell Mills, Lisbon, Me. 
C. Godfrey, agent and treasurer In- 
rchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
P. Grant, Jr., treasurer Grant Yarn 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greenough, treasurer International 


Mills, Boston. 
J. Hale, general agent Saco-Lowell 
Boston. 

Cc Harden, superintendent Great 
Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H. 
Hartley, vice-president Southbridge 
ng Co., Southbridge, Mass. 

E. Hatch, president and manager 
Bedford Textile School, New Bed- 
Mass 


s E. Heatley, superintendent Maverick 
East Boston, Mass. 
B. Hitchcock, Boston, Mass 
W. Holcomb, treasurer Old 
Taunton, Mass. 
M Holmes, treasurer and 
s Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
E. Houghton, superintendent Grant 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
ick J. Hoxie, assistant to manager, 
vick Mills, Centerville, R. I. 


Colony 


agent 


Joseph B. Jamieson, president Yale Knitting 
Co., Boston. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, Jr., Boston. 

W. O. Jelleme, Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Walter B. Knight, agent Quidnick-Windham 
Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

Leonard C. Lapham, treasurer 
Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Joseph T. Leach, superintendent 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Harry D. Lord, Saco-Lowell Shops, Saco, Me. 

John T. Lord, superintendent Worsted Dept., 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Arthur H. Lowe, treasurer William Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., treasurer Park- 
hill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Russell B. Lowe, president Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Frederick B. Macy, Frederick B. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Amos G. Maddox, superintendent 
Cotton Mill, Linwood, Mass. 

Charles T. Main, Boston. 

Alexander Makepeace, superintendent Amer- 
ican Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Herbert H. Marble, treasurer Arkwright 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Frederick R. Mason, president and treasurer 
The Robert D. Mason Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Edward J. McCaughey, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Robert B. Meikle, superintendent Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., Westerly, R. I. 

James McDowell, Sharp Mfg. Co., Boston, 

John F. Minnick, Dover, N. H. 

Kenneth Moller, Lockwood, Greene 
Boston. 

Manley G. Morrill, superintendent Fort Dum- 
mer Mills, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Albert H. Morton, Lowell, Mass. 


Nonquitt 


Durfee 


Macy & 


Linwood 


& Co., 


Charles Morton, general superintendent 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
George Nichols, Minot, Hooper & Co., New 


York City. 

Henry W. Nichols, principal Bradford Dur- 
fee Textile School, Fall River, Mass. 

Sidney P. Paine, The Lawton Mills 
Plainfield, Conn. 

Winslow A. Parsons, 
Lace Works, Boston. 

George F. Payne, superintendent St 
Mill, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Pr. @ 

John A. Perkins, agent Harmony Mills, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 

Sidney B. Paine, General Electric Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Corp., 
treasurer Richmond 


Anne's 
Montreal, 


Fred W. Parks, Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Winthrop B. Nye, Putnam Mfg. Co., Putnam, 
Conn. 

Charles T. Plunkett, president Berkshire 
Cotton Mfg. Co., and president Greylock 
Mills, Adams, Mass. 

George E. Prest, agent Suncook Mills, Sun- 
cook, N, H. 

Isaac T. Prosser, manager Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

H. Stewart Redman, assistant agent Stark 


Mills, Manchester, N. H. 

Robert A. S. Roech, superintendent Pacific 
Mills Print Works, South Lawrence, Mass. 

Frank W. Reynolds, Lockwood, Greene Co., 
Boston. 

E. R. Richardson, vice-president Warwick 
Lace Mills and treasurer H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

John E. Rousmaniere, president J. 
Turner Co., New York City. 

Alfred Sagar, treasurer Bolton Worsted Mill, 
Inc., Methuen, Mass. 

W. K. Sanborn, superintendent R. W. Lord 
Mill, West Kennebunk, Me. 

W. Frank Shove, treasurer Pocasset Mfg. 
Co., Fall River Mfg. Co., president Wam- 
panoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

John Skinner, treasurer West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Easthampton, Mass. 

J. Foster Smith, agent Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Thomas H. Smith, Jamestown 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Irving Southworth, Pacific Mills, 
Mills Dept., Columbia, S. C. 

Antonio Spencer, president 
Co., Adamsdale, Mass. 


Spencer 


Cotton Mill, 
Hampton 


Spencer Yarn 


Fred W. Steele, treasurer Booth Mfg. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Dexter Stevens, manager Esmond Mills, Es- 
mond, R. I. 

Walter F. Stiles, treasurer Orswell Mills, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chas, P. Slocum, Corn Products Refining Co., 


New York City. 
Havila B. Taylor, superintendent Cotton 
Dept., Lawrence, Mass 


James W. Taylor, agent Fuld & Hatch Knit- 
ting Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 

Albert W. Thompson, managing Eng. Parks- 
Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Charles R, Thomson, Newtonville, Mass. 


James Thomson, treasurer Fairhaven Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Carl T. Tourtellot, agent Hansahoe Mfg. Co., 
Valley Falls, R. I. 


Robert S. Wallace, treasurer Fitchburg Yarn 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Frederick T. Walsh, Thomas Leyland & Co., 
Readville, Mass 


William R. West, 


president Mt. Pleasant 


Banding Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 

Wm. T. Westerman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. P. White, Lowell Paper Tube Corp., 
Lewell, Mass. 

John G. Whitaker, manager Lonsdale 


Bleachery, Lonsdale, R. I 

Walter S. Williams, Mt. Hope Finishing Co., 
North Dighton, Mass. 

William E. Winchester, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., New York City. 

Marcus J. Woodrow, Manchaug, Mass. 

Harry Wylde, Lawrence, Mass. 
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SUPERCONES 


= 





N THE SUPERCONE we successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 


only 


have 


contains more material than style of 
package previously produced, but also insures a uni- 
form material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 


including sweater yarn. 


any 


delivery of 


SKEIN OR OVER 
WITH PARAFFINING 


END SUPPLY 
ATTACHMENT 


E 
= 
B= 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 





{AAUULLA 


SHOP [EESONA) MARK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON | 


ia ite determine 
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EMMI 000A UUUUILUAHULLAL 


“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 





PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct **R4MOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call, DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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USC Marking Machines 


make textile marking easy 






Phe GRAE Marking Machine—Model A—is adapted 
to practically every marking operation in the textile 
trade. 


It marks cloth, underwear and hosiery with a clear, 
uniform, non-smearing mark. 


Used also for marking shirts, collars, cuffs, hats, corsets 
and kindred products and for marking tags, work tickets 
and cartons. 


Speedy changes, speedy operation, and low cost of upkeep 


the (G/C Marking Machine is an excellent invest- 


ment for you. (Write for particulars. ) 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


U. S. M. C. Marking Machine 


nv 


BRANCHES 
Auburn, Me...........87 Main Chileame. .. cscs. 18 So. Market cits ow kaiure See 306 Broad New Orleans...... 216 Chartres Rochester, N. Y....... 130 Mill 
Brockton ; ....-93 Centre Haverhill. ......... 145 Essex Mariboro...... .....11 Florence ee 37 Warren San Francisco, Cal.859 Mission 
Cincinnati. ......708 Broadway Johnson City, N. Y¥ 124 Main Milwaukee......... 258 Fourth Philadelphia...... 221 No. 13th ae ee eer 1423 Olive 
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gyernment Offerings All Withdrawn— Spaniards Seek to Form Corporation for 


\.<ociation’s Limits Too High Woolen Imports 


From Our Regular Correspondent) Plans are under way for the forma- 
ON Enc. April 8—The third tion of a corporation in the United 
soi London sales opened on the 6th. States to finance the importing of 


rings had originally been an- woolen fabrics, produced by textile 
unced as 110,000 bales, but at a con- manufacturers of Sabadell, Spain, ac- 
nce between the British Australian cording to an announcement of Senor 
Wool alization Association and the Don P. Alguersuari Monclus, repre- 
Wool Merchants’ Association senting the Chamber of Commerce of 
* was vreed that this was excessive. Sabadell, who is now in New York, 
he offerings of 55,000 bales of private- completing arrangements for the open- 
d wools were allowed to stand, ing of offices here. 


(Selling Points XXIX) 


MR. SELLING AGENT: 


TINT 





the association’s offerings were re- Senor Monclus represents 42 manu- = 
ed 16,000 bales, making 71,000 facturers of Sabadell, who are anx- We are not out of the dumps 
les in all, or less than was actually jous to introduce their products in this —" - 
| at the previous sales. The amount country. At present all their export vere 3 
iloged, indeed, was less than at any business is confined to other parts of E 
since the slump commenced. Europe and South America. During Y 


Your mills are not rushed. 
On the opening day there was a good the war, these mills manufactured uni- 
tendance of buyers, but a reserved forms and blankets for the American 


4 : Suggest to them this oppor- 

ne. About 60 per cent of the offer- army, and it was following the comple- tuntes of Anventioatine cae 

ngs was sold. The Continent was the tion of their contracts that they con- tunity of nvestigating an im- 
buyer. The United States ceived the idea of entering the Ameri- proved bleach--such as Peroxide 

wht nothing, while the home trade can textile market with their products. --for their white goods, provided 


rated with great reticence. In most 
ses importers met the market in the “ ~~ Se te 
matter of reserves, but sometimes the CARPET WAGE CONFERENCE 
uation was too high. Compared with Further efforts have been made to 
closing rates of the February-March bring about an agreement of the differ- 
ies. merinos were from 10 to 20 per ences which have existed between 
at. lower, the 20 per cent. being carpet manufacturers and the weavers 
orded on the inferior qualities. since January 17. Manufacturers met 
rossbreds were poorly supported, and with representatives ot the weavers 
ts which sold registered a decline Union Monday, April 25, when a propo- 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Capes showed Sition is said to have been made which 
15 to 20 per cent. decline. is to be pi back - the weay oe 
el : ° for a reterendum vote, and report made 
en Offerings Withdrawn of the decision by Monday next. The 
noi meeting was held in the mill of H. G. 
Fetterolf, at Wayne Junction, Philadel- 





This way you 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


di 





rday some of the Government or 
\.\V.k.A. wools were offered. The 





New York 


























\ssociation had previously announced phia, Mr. Fetterolf being president of 
iat reserves would be on a parity with the National Association of Manufac- TISUONUEDIIVUETENVLUEUIOUOOSUSUOYSEOUAUASCUULSATUCSRLOUOSUSRLESEUEGVAUCSLTUCONEOEOOUOUOLETTO CEU AHPONOTTNTTTONNTTTTT TTT 
eve if February 17. This was sub- turers of Wilton and Brussels Carpets. AULUULSQAAAANERDLUULUALGAS0N0 00RD: U0 ALLO UA0000G GUUS LULU a 
tantially above the closing level of the The controversy had originated over an 
baal s, and therefore entirely out of effort to establish a reduction of 25 per : 
1 1 


buyers. During the first few 
ites not a bid was made in the auc- 
at Coleman Street. It was 


cent. The manufacturers, it is stated, : 
have offered to make this cut 20 per : 








H. Brinton Co. 








Z Ce cent. Lower living costs as well as E 
a unced that the association had the necessity of lowering manufactur- 
= ided that these reserves were to be ; costs to be able erate the mills : 
: . 7 : ing costs to be able to operate the mills 
antained, and the auctioner asked were cited as reasons for the reduction ; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ether it was any use continuing the jn wages. 
here was a prompt and unani- —$$_$__—__—— 
= ls answer, and consequently all the uy j - > 
= ns offerings were withdrawn. NOW TEXTILE HALL COR: a : 
us leita blank day today (Friday). At the recent annual meeting of the, : Single and Double Feed 
= ferir of free wools will continnue Southern Textile Exposition, Inc., held : 2 ; 
= n Monday, at Greenville, S. C., a resolution was with all latest improvements, such as | 


adopted, changing the name of the or- = 


_ Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt. 
ANIT UNDERWEAR PRODUCTION _ ganization to the Textile Hall Corpora 


French Welt, Dogless attachment, 











5 
luction report of knitted un- tion. The change ee ——_ = Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 4 
= the knit Goods Manufac- confusion with the extile Products = Changers, Automatic stop-motions. ; 
rers America, for March, shows Show, to be held next fall in Green- = E 
: ! iat 3 : : i 
: ng comparisons: ville. suilt in all sizes, for all classes of rib @ 
s PERCENTAGE OF PRODUCTION work. i 
= No. of mills No. of mills f 
= reporting. -———Winter.———, reporting. ————Summer.——— - 2c Cec > 2c 4 
g a at “eae aoe Gane ee ee eae “Eee Gain Samples and prices on request. E 
= m'th. m'th. m'th. m’th. Loss— m’th. m’'th, m’th. m'th. Loss— —& , : 
- piece:..;...38 25 23.0 14.7 +8.3 14 13 58.1 19.6 +38.5 Canadian Agent: 
Ee 26 23 35.1 19.5 +15.6 30 31 61.4 49.1 12 / 
= piece. ..13 14 13.8 3.4 +10.4 8 7 81.6 66.3 1 la _ rane 4 
on ai eee 10 1 19.8 7.7 +121 7 5 64.9 109.6 +44 Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 8 
= piece 8 9 35.8 11.5 +24.3 5 5 29.9 14.0 +15. : 
Wn ite shou 10 12 39.1 27.7 +11.4 4 ) 12.0 23.7 —11 : 
= piece....... 5 5 43.0 29.8 +13.2 1 2 172.9 27.6 +145 rete spmsmreearerie HITTITE ATTAINMENT ATL 
palee ee 16 14 53.0 39.9 1131 16 15 73.0 45 26.4 MUL etm TTT muna INTENT HAT 
tion of winter 
eS 41 42 31.0 14.7 +16.3 
Siweatesses C. WALHER JONES, In 
Pweee... «scan 41 38 63.5 37.4 +-25.1 
tage of production of all underwear (winter ° J 9 Cc. 
WOE a cals RANE 0 V8 4 804. 6h ds oe Ree Oe kee when e6 50.1 28.0 22.1 ° ge e 
for March, 1921, and March, 1920, is as follows: Specialists in the Manufacture of 
Gain +- Gain + 
1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. Loss— 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. Loss — 
8 piece.......28 23 23.0 86.4 —63.4 14 17 58.1 77.9 —19.8 4 
suits.........26 25 35.1 86.8 —51.7 30 28 61.4 71.0 —9.6 
'wo piece...13 16 13.8 84.6 —70.8 8 3 81.6 91.4 —.8 
ae WO 5 oa 10 13 19.8 81.3 —61.5 q 6 64.9 95.0 —30.1 - 7 
nes 0 piece. «+. x 11 35.8 99.8 —64.0 5 2 29.9 6.5 —66.8 Our factories at Manchester, N. H., and Philadelphia, Pa., are devoted 
n ee 10 12 39.1 53.1 —14.0 4 3 2.0 94.8 —32.8 e i i i 
. esses ; /= 6B ae . a: ee xclusively to the making of High Grade Needles 
Ur @ o 5 5 nae . "74 o2 * 9 s 2 
idetc«waEak = es SU US We can guarantee satisfaction, and can offer real service 
wnderwear .....cccee. 41 41 31.0 83.0 —52.9 MAIN OFFICE 
iction of sum- 
ner rwear ....... 41 36 625 176.2 —18.7 W i i 
Aly ntage of production of all underwear (winter 4947 akefield St., Germantown, PhiladeJphia, Pa. 
WO BUI For es hia ie cian ore pein otan beak cc sinns 50.1 $1.7 —81.6 
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HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Look at the Stamping of Your Box Labels | 


») Which is Yours? This 
) Ors 








Don’t spoil your labels 
and the put-up of your 
goods with blurred and 
indistinct impressions 
from rubber stamps. 


= 


Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 
wheels. 

Lot numbers, sizes and color words 
instantly set in printing position. 
Our machines are built special to 
meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Will last many years 


Write for catalogue 


Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Py American Numbering Machine 


224 Shepherd Ave. 


5789. 








SUT 


ACME PRODUCTS» 


render the ultimate results which give 
SATISFACTION 


to the manufacturers of seamless stockings 


i 


YNIQGOSAUSOEA OTL 


sooneccnenanaycenasernenenencenssneemne 


; ‘Acme D 
fter paying 


all costs and : 


losing the : 
books for the | 


year and 


aking the : 
income tax | 
return 


MMI AHL 





very Acme | 
user wears a | 
happy smile 


111MM TAR TT 





Revolving Cams 


Revolving Needles 


ball ull 


A product that has been long and favorably known is a 
safe buy if it has been kept up-to-date. 
The new catalogue on ACME PRODUCTS tells you their past and 


present. 


Acme Knitting Machine ao panes Co. 
HE 0000 mn 


‘ee PUUUIVLQQOOOOOGNUD ALU LTULLHTTLUTL 


Franklin, N. H! 


UPTODATE 
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Established 1874—Incor porated 1882 


Pa 


| LATCH <eitiin NEEDLIS } 


MARK 





For nearly half a century we 
have been manufacturing 
better knitting needles that 
have in turn helped produce 
fabrics of superior quality. 


Good needles are bound to be 
a profitable investment. They 
mean less waste from break- 
age and imperfection as well 
as a finer fabric with greater 
selling power. 


eT 


Sinkers, Transfer Points and Guides 


Franklin Needle Company 


Franklin, New Hampshire 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
Flat Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


AMMAN LLL | 
SUNN i al 
= Lr 
= + ar 
CHARLES PER’S}]: 
_ Machine and Needle Works | ' 
= h 
- BENNINGTON VERMONT 
= & 
= G. H. ROGERS, Representative : 
= 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. i 
| | Spring | 





Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 





























5 Machines 
_ SPRING AND LATCH 
= NEEDLES Riv” Body Needle ine 


AMMAN RT| 
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av 


of the 


Coosa Manufacturing Co., 
\la., 


hattanooga, 
losely affiliated with the Standard 


sts, he 


t Go:* 


Co., Chester, 


30, 1921 


OBITUARY 
W. L. Verlenden 





ane Verlenden, president of the 


| Processing Co., Chattanooga, 


ind president of Verlenden Bros. 


Pa., manufacturing 
ssimeres, died Saturday 

a z: : oe ae : 

23, following a brief illness 
monia. Mr. Verlenden was sev- 
r years of age. He had recently 
| from a visit to Pinehurst and a 
s previous to his death caught a 


rby, cotton 


morn- 





W. L. Verlenden 


old which developed seriously. 
ion to his important connections 
ted, he was also vice-president 
Pied- 
cotton yarn spinners, and 
rector of the Thatcher Spinning 
both of which mills 


ng Co. In addition to his textile 
was actively indentified 
number of banks and financial 
ns being president of the First 

Bank of Darby; vice-pres- 
the Lansdowne Savings Fund 
director of the Cambridge 
Pa. Mr. Verlenden 
actively interested in golf, and 


member of several local country 
L 


fe was also prominent in local 
s promoting the welfare of the 
ty, and a factor in reform pol- 
is survived by two sons, A. T. 
en, and J. S. Verlenden, and 
daughters. 





Samuel Mellor 
1 Mellor, formerly a member of 


of Mellor & Prendergast, - 
1anufacturers, Pascoag, R. I., 
associated with Paul A. 


in the manufacture of wor- 
is in the-same town, both firms 
een dissolved some time ago, 
his home in Pascoag last Sat- 
rnoon after an illness of about 
ks. During the last few years 
traveled extensively through 
land as a salesman of dyes, 
ther mill supplies. He was 
nown in the textile industry. 
r had been identified with the 
ure of textiles from boyhood, 
having been a designer em- 
numerous mills in the north- 
of Rhode Island. It was in 
t he formed a partnership with 
H. Prendergast, under the firm 
Mellor & Prendergast, at Pas- 
1 started the woolen business 
s now known as the Stone Mill 


TEXTILE WORLD 


there. Some time later Mr. Prender- 
gast withdrew from the firm and started 
business~ independently in Bridgeton. 
For a time Mr. Mellor continued to op- 
erate alone, but later formed a partner- 
ship with Paul A. Schwartz, locating in 
a different mill. This business continued 
for some years and then the firm dis- 


solved. Mr. Mellor leaves his widow 
and wo sons. 

John M. Rhodes 
John M. Rhodes, cotton manufac- 


turer of Lincolnton, N. C., and a prom- 
inent citizen of the State, died at his 
home Wednesday, April 20, at the age 
of 72 years. Death was due to high 
blood pressure. 

His career as a manufacturer, 
began in 1889, extended over 
of 30 years. 

Early in 1889 he went to King’s Moun- 
tain and assisted in organizing the 
King’s Mountain Manufacturing Co., 
the first mill to be built in that town. 
He was elected secretary and treasurer. 
This position he held until 1891, when 
he went to Cherryville and built the 
Cherryville Manufacturing Co. In 
1896 he built a second mill at Cherry- 
ville, the Gaston Manufacturing Co. He 
served as secretary and treasurer of 
both these mills until 1900, when, with 
George B. Hiss, of Charlotte, he estab- 
lished the Rhodes Manufacturing Co. 
in Caldwell County. 

In 1906 Mr. Rhodes went to Lincoln- 
ton and built the Rhodes Manufactur- 
ing Co., which, with his sons, D. P. 
and C. J. Rhodes, he owned and oper- 
ated until 1919, when he retired from 
active business. 


which 


a period 





James T. Sugden 

The funeral of James T. Sugden, well 
known to the older manufacturers of 
the knit goods industry up-state and 
whose death occurred in West Virginia 
where he was visiting, was held on Fri- 
day of last week at his home in Amster- 
dam, N. Y. The textile industry of the 
Mohawk Valley was largely represented 
at the obsequies. Mr. Sugden, who early 
in life was connected with the carpet 
and rug plant of S. Sanford & Sons, 


later entered knit goods manufactur- 
ing and for years was a prominent 
figure in the Amsterdam industry. He 


was a member of the firm of Warner, 
De Forest & Co., which firm until its 
dissolution was one of the largest plants 
in the Amsterdam district. Mr. Sugden, 
who was 83 years old, retired from the 
knit goods manufacturing business fol- 
lowing the dissolution of Warner, De 
Forest & Co., after the death of John 
Warner, president of the concern. 


C. L. Perkins 

C. L. Perkins, president of the Per- 
kins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., died 
at his home last week after an illness 
of three months from paralysis. Mr. 
Perkins was 74 years of age and one of 
the most prominent business 
Columbus. 


men of 


Eugene A. Stowell 


Eugene A. Stowell, president and one 
of the organizers of the Ashland (N. 
H.) Knitting Co., died last Saturday. 

Joseph W. Pitman 

Joseph W. Pitman, treasurer of the 
Pitman Manufacturing Co., Laconia, 
N. H., and associated with the hosiery 


industry for the last 25 years, 
his home last Saturday 
of several weeks. 


died at 
after an illness 
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‘““THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL”’ 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 








OLIVE OIL 





Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


KNITTING MACHINE 
Cylinders and Dial Forgings 


Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
mation and prices write to 
STANTON FORGE CO., Pershing and Everett Sts 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 









HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons €o. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











MEd 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 


149 Greenwich St. 


(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


NEW YORK 
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A Paraffin 
Attachment 


which may be ap- 
plied to any Winder, 
assuring uniform 
work and lower cost. 


Sample Unit on Request 


Knit Easy Paraffin 
Attachment Co. 


25 SO. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings «a Kibbons 


= = For binding Mg and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
= = Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, tc. 


= Special Colers : or Shades made to order | 
Smm ATUUTTETT NONI RTTONTETTNOTNTT NTT 
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UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


CONDITIONING, BOIL-OFF 
FABRIC ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK CITY 
Philadelphia New Bedford 
Paterson 
mmm SER LAT L017 ET 


For infor- 


.. Camden, N. J. 


STMETTAA TELL 11 mun meena TUENONA NEL ENA EEN UNG NAAT Hype 


FULL AUTOMATIC. 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
ForSeamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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KNIT CLOTH 
DRYER 


Gas Heated 


For Drying Circular Knit 
Goods Quickly — 
Wool—Silk—Cotton 
MANDEL-MCcIVER CO. 
1805 First Avenue, New York City 


REG. 


DECAL SO. 


PATENT 


LSO 
OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co 
6.BE. Cor. 4th & Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





‘rPMNRN CAYO LT  ARYaNTT 
° FOR PRINT WORKS, 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
Cloth Folder = 8u2acuzrizs, 
o ae . a 
Send for circular. 
and Measurer Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon 8t. 
Worcester, Mass. 
TERRACE LT 
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BROOMS 


We have them.—Any and all kinds, 
both heavy and light weights. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
7mm MESIMT ANT (011 ESSAY LYE YY PEEP 
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ue ! Southern Cotton Yarn Co. |if{ 












INC. 


No. 1 Madison Ave. New York City 
Providence, R.I., Office 1136 Hospital Trust Bldg. 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns _ |’ 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 


Schell, Longstreth Co, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
oe tieoe 
@aeee ., 
. a 


Carded and Combed 


“COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 





Sole Agents for the 
MANDEVILLE MILLS e 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA | 0 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


hom nal Tubes, Balland Chain other l 


Knitting and Weaving 


Boston Albany Reading New York 





McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. ||| TUCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANCHESTER, ENG. COMBED YARNS : 


The oldest and largest English 
spinners of fine cotton yarns sell- MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
ing direct to the American trade 


H. M. REMINGTON 


American Representative 


113 Chestnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 


RUSSELL YARNS || ERWINYARNAGENCY, Inc. 


24s—26s—28s—30s COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 40’s to 60’s—1I-2-3 and 4 ply 







Are Particularly and Especially 


MAIN OFFICE 
BUIL ’ TO KNIT Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Di : A 320 Broadway 170 Summer Street | 

irect from Spinner to Knitter NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 
Philadelphia Sales Office, Denckla Bldg., 11th and Market 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 BUFFALO COTTON MILLS} 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
QUOTATIONS SPOTTY YARN MARKET, 
SOUTHERN CARDED But ae — y A R N S 





a 2 a 23 Certain Peculiarities Show When Bidding 
ieee oS for Big Business, But Prices Gen- For Weaving, Knitting, Tiveads and Specialties 
ae erally Steadier 





Market conditions at the end of April BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


are obviously better than they were a 



























os eeeee 21 aa 26_—28 month ago, and increased inquiry in- 
Sa. 5 35 acsiece 21% 2-368....... 35—38 dicates a continuance of this general 
Pelaae = «>< a5eh er betterment in a moderate way. The ggimmmumamamummmemumununummnurummmmmmemmegomcmmen ct 
to eb 40n situation has shown itself strong enough = 
3-248 to hold its own and gain something, 3 GROVES MILLS Inc 
which is a moral advantage, much 3 9 ® 
ste. needed, and the trade is showing this 3 GASTONIA, N. C. 
128.02 +++ eee eees gain in confidence to it’s own advan- 3 rR 
ee tage. The firmer attitude of spinners 5 i> J ws Hi h Grade 
208..+++++ is a decided tonic although individuals 3 ts 4 g 
may sacrifice some sales, for the time | /« : 
as being but the better influence on condi- 3 Combed Peeler Yarns 
2-108 tions as a whole is no inconsiderable 3 
ee... 21% —38 gain. 2 F. 8. Wess, = New England F. G. Harrer 
t-16s.......22—2 2 Mostly Medium Sales 5 400 Chestnut St. Quannina Roviwson Representative: 
2-208 = 3 184 Summer st, 226 West Adams St. 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 15- Business is spotty for the reason that = Peg Ee Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
> _— ane stiles Vie os. business ol importance has, as a rule, a ID OPRNNIEGAUAEARUGAEDUUONUIACLONUCOOOUSUANUSNONYOCOQCTOGLCOCOOOOCOOTOOPEOOOOOONALUAROONTOONEENOYONOTUCONTOOONOOENONTOOCOTOUOOTENSOOUEOOTOENOTONGOENNATNSTYT DATE CATT NETL PTTL PNET ETT ATED 





overlooked paths that lead to many 





HOSIERY CONES sources, and concentrates, to a great ex- 
, ws — 23%4—26 tent, in favor of a fewer number of dis- 
epee Sa. ein ace 23%—26% tributers. The wire trade is dormant, FREDK. VIETOR & ACHELIS 
108... a taal ea and the quiet condition is accepted as 65 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
a... ones ee 25—28 accounting for low prices quoted for T. Holt Haywood Dept. ” 
s aie ag foe ess ae goods that the wire trade usually con- Sole Selling Agents for 

~ - ik, sumes in a large way. The report of BRADLEY MFG. CO. (Gray and Colored Yarns) 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER one of the strong organizations in the SPARTANBURG COUNTY MILLS—HELENA SPINNING COMPANY 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES trade is to the effect that sales are GEORGE COTTON MILLS—JOHN RUDISILL MFG. CO. 
2-208. 1 A345 2-50s.......--+-65 largely for medium quantities up to VIVIAN COTTON MILLS—INDIAN CREEK MILLS 
2-368.......55—87 2-708.....-. 85—90 10,000 pounds with an occasional bull's —Gray Cotton Yarns—— 
*-408.......55—60 i cl oe—1 00 eye reaching the 50,000 pound mark ° 
” alr iaia tal ats Yarn numbers 4’s to 40’s—single and ply 
SINGLES ° . 
; Where Weakness Shows Export and Domestic Packing 

ee ee me se eo ; : Skeins—Tubes—Cones—Ball and Chain Warps 
+ SOePRSSR: eee ae A certain large western knit goods 
DR savaiecacencee SS See manufacturer is credited with  pur- 
Berets oer tere nae Beets} se chasing about 350,000 pounds or more, 
BS ncn yn 1 oe eon 46 S06, i5<04 ».95—1 00 on a basis of 22c. or a shade less, for 


10s single cones. This buyer, who con- 
fined his purchases to certain produc- 
tions with which he is familiar, de- 


EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 


Van Court CarRWITHEN 

















Carded. Combed. i : oa atte . 
ic ae cetoaemennres 26 —27 _ “= clared that in his opinion it is a trading 
e °6 —28 ee eee ‘ ‘ 
“on oC ' market in its present < . si- 
Boe ee eres 27 —29 i cel et in its present attitude on busi 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beers toscn cnkeh 28 —29 _ ness of consequence, as he had competi- 
1ke 9¢ al at + . ~ ie ° 
= betes = = a tive bids of 24c. and under for 10s Sole Representative White 
22s Caisse =e — cones, and instances could have placed SWir Oxfords 
De eee ne a musiness at a price below that which he 
a. - 2 I tay below that which |} T 
Sees ae -- finally paid. While he found the 
Ret eee ss 36 es ; : 
‘is ee. cose a market stronger, better as a whole, and 
See ee. terra eal 7 —88 — spinners disposed to stand firm, their YARNS 
40s ain? nae ° . ‘ ’ 
“he PEER RSE £0 43 _.. stamina was not proof against firm bids of QUALITY 
MS estecn ecco ..— .- ata fraction less, if they are so situated FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
TWO-PLY CONES AND TUBES to value sales more than they prized up 
(Combed) holding the market. 
-' ..Nominal ee Nominal 
-4 Nominal Oe ee Nominal cama 


ius: --::-Nominel = $-50s......Nominal §=wronee DEMAND DEVELOPS FORREST BROTHERS 
is .Nominal 2-70s......Nominal Guiiaatiotin 
bs .. Nominal 2-80s Nominal 


TWO-PLY SKEINS Cotton Yarn in Better Demand, with Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 





(Combed) Firmer Prices 
=, 2-308...... ao: a Pp : i ee 
oe — HILADELPHIA.—Further improvement Ss i Q alit K itti 
2 ee SLPHIA ! up uality ng Yarns 
— —44 RCREGG wa: — —5s is noted in inquiry and actual business erior n 
=e 2-40 ant eee : . 
ae i pan eee a in cotton yarns this week. As one fac- 
— — = 2-600 ee — —— “i put it, “More manufacturers are Sole Representatives 
- ——_— B-FOBcscces _— . ‘ : ” . 
2-268 ‘ : uying and more yarn is selling.” For 
— —49 2-808....— —1 00 O43 Scie — 
e058 — —50 that reason, the situation 1S regarded as Bladenboro Cotton Mills Vass Cotton Mills 
very favorable. Dealers say they are 
TWO-PLY WARPS he ) ; 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
chmebamle figuring on more business, and usually 
ombe¢ ; 
ers °-60s......— —s9 have secured more than they have been 
—~§7 3-100. 6..5: — —90 able to put through for some time past. 
| 2.80 ci ie 7 ° ‘ 
— cae BoOREs «9 105 The demand is said to be broadly dis- 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


tributed over practically the entire in- 
dustry, although weaving mills continue 






MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 


2-100 n to lag in the background. As a result : ° 

2-103 — BRB oc cae 86—92 er, ‘ : : 

oe eee 2-448.-.-+.--88—92 06 this improved inquiry and business, || Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
in. ** oS sae 2-608. ..-;-98—1 05 prices have shown a firmer position. It 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 

2-40s ag—ss 2-80s....1 22—1 30 is not exactly an advance, but there is 
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4 Cotton Yarns 
* 4s to 80s 


vA Combed, Carded, and Double Carded 
“.. Cones, Tubes, Warps, Skeins 


Johnston Mills Co. 


A Cordial Invitation 
/ is extended to all of our customers and friends 


to visit us at our booth during the ARTS 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 






CIATION OF HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
i WEAR MANUFACTURERS at Philadelphia, 
a May 2 to 6, 1921. 





@ Johnston Quality Yarns 
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ae 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Ma = 

346 Broadway 308 Chestnut Street ‘ Ee} 

CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE - 
820 James Building 224 South Tryon Street 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 226 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 





Our Specialty 


SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
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Superyarn 


Cotton Yarns 


We Are. 
Ready 


=| 
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: for | ie 
: 5 

: SPOT or FUTURE | fk: 

: in ek, 
—ll| CARDED EGYPTIAN | | 
| | COMBED SEA ISLAND | 
iE PLAIN OR MERCERIZED | a 
| NATURAL OR GASSED 4 
A BLEACHED OR DYED 3 
| SINGLES OR PLY 
CONES, TUBES, SPCOLS 2 
SKEINS OR WARPS : 


Yarn Clearing House}, 


115-117 East 29th St.\ 
New York City 


TELEPHONES, MADISON SQUARE 1011, 1012, 1013, 9662, 4770 \ | 














Cable Address, Clearyarn. New York 
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here and there at attractive prices. 


skeins, a ¢ 
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ss price-cutting noted than 
or three weeks back. It is 
t it will take some little time 
to normal operations. Too 
neces in prices last January 


tgught esson, so it would seem there 
sa det nation to refrain from that 


policy until the market is 
well established upon its feet. 
is true, dealers say, carded yarns have 


Bheen liquidated to a limit where there is 


profit ‘or the spinners at prices which 
ave be prevailing for some weeks. 
r that reason, many say it is ulti- 
ately necessary these prices should re- 
wer, and consequently it is argued, 
sow is a good time in which to buy 
arns fact several factors say in 
eir Of n it would be a safe policy 

buy now until the new crop. Of 
urse spinners are averse to selling too 
far ahead) »=©With many inquiries calling 
for May, June and July deliveries, they 
e not anxious to sell the latter 
onth \evertheless, it is declared 


veral big factors with capital available 
icy are accumulating yarns 
pportunity, picking them up 


Weavers’ Scattered Interest 


\s ously noted, weaving mills 
continue as an unsatisfactory outlet for 
varns nquiry from these trades is 
very red and usually only small 
Jots. Buying is done on a very con- 
servative basis, to fill in, or where a very 
attractive price is named. With quota- 
tions running from 23 to 24c. for 2-20s 


od grade skein sold at 24c. 
lbs.; 10,000 Ibs. of 2-20s tubes 
for a stock description. 
ns are quiet with little doing 

\ sale of 10,000 Ibs. of 2-16s 
s made at 22c.; 5,000 of 2-24s 
24%c.; 25,000 Ibs. of 2-20s 
ved tubes sold at 18%c.; 10,000 Ibs. 
ccins sold at 36c. The lowest 
quotation from southern spin- 
on 2-30s warps is 27c., but sales are 
and 27c. An inquiry for 
’ turns resulted in a sale at 


r 30,000 
at 23 ’ 


ngle vat 


at 20/3 


Sc, although some quotations of 30 and 


made. When it comes to 
scription yarns, it is then a 

ter pr is secured, but on stock de- 
with yarns on hand, prices 

quite a range below spin- 


Carded Knitting Yarns 
nitting yarns show fair busi- 
igh heavyweight underwear 
ll has been slow. It is gen- 
ted this business will come 
lume during the late summer 
siness. Up the state, manu- 
re said to be trying to buy 
sis of 20c. but average quota- 
ove this figure; 22 to 24¢c. is 
nge, according to grade. One 
00 Ibs. of a high grade yarn 
on a basis of 23c. for 10s; 
of 18s good grade sold at 
thers sold at 23% and 24c.; 
23c.; 24s sold at 27c for a 
varn, others bringing 24 and 
\ ge 30s are noted at 27 to 29c., 
hich grade slow carded sold in 
at 33c., although 34c. is also 
n tying-in yarns, 30s are 
$44 to 25Yc, with sales made 
range. One inquiry for 
is reported in New York 
the manufacturer’s idea of 
t 24c. A sale of 22s jaeger silver 
lat 25%. 
Combed Yarns Still Active 
bel yarns are said to be a little 


t 


S$ act especially on the single yarns. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Cotton Yarn Markets— Continued 


Inquiries and sales are said to be con- 
fined to smaller quantities, 5,000 to 
10,000 Ibs. being a good sale. Here 18s 
appears to be the big number with 38c. 
the average price for southern yarn, al- 
though varying quotations are noted, 
with eastern yarns held usually around 
40 and 4lc. up, although lower figures 
are reported. In ply yarns, mercerizers 
continue to show an active interest. Ad- 
ditional purchases are not only reported 
to follow on present orders, but requests 
for increased and advanced deliveries 
are reported. This would seem to indi- 
cate these factors were getting back to 
almost a normal basis of operations. 
Inquiries are said to be from 2-20s up to 
2-80s, although 2-38s is said to be one 
of the most active numbers. A sale of 
25,000 Ibs., of 2-30s is reported at 50c., 
with a similar quantity of 2-38s at 60c. 
This is the lowest price many factors 
will consider, on this count, as they can 
get more for this than they can for 
straight 2-40s which have been offered 
at 55c., although 2-36s sold at this figure. 
Mercerized yarns are also reported on a 
firmer basis, although occasional low 
prices offerings are noted. On 2-40s 
combed peeler mercerized, as low as 75c. 
is reported, with others at 78 to 85c.; 
on 2-60s with offerings at 95c., others 
ask all the way from $1.00 up to $1.15. 
For 2-80s in the gray, quotations have 
been noted all the way from 90 to $1.00, 
although some spinners ask $1.05 for 
this yarn to be made. On 2-60s, prices 
average from 70 to 75c. 


PHILA. COTTON YARN NOTE 

William S. Montgomery has become 
associated with the Philadelphia offices 
of the Gastonia Cotton Co., 308 
Chestnut street. 


Yarn 


INCREASED BUYING 





Prices Steadier, with Advancing Tendency 
on Medium Counts 

Boston.—Buying of cotton yarns has 
assumed substantial proportions, is well 
distributed and broadening 
every day. Resumption of deliveries 
in a substantial way on old tire yarn 
contracts is one of the features of the 


is almost 


week. Equally encouraging is the fact 
that, while there are few quotable ad- 
vances in prices, the previous mini- 
mums are firmly maintained; the lat- 


ter fact, plus the increasing volume of 
business, form the basis of the predic- 
tion that nothing but an improbable de- 
cline in wages and in cotton prices can 
force lower yarn values. 

What the Tire Yarn Business Means 

The resumption of deliveries on old 
tire yarn contracts is easily the most 
significant feature of the market,. al- 
though the amount of yarn involved is 
only a few hundred thousand pounds 
a week. It gives considerable business 
to a large number of eastern mills and 
quite a number of southern spinners. 
It will relieve the combed yarn division 
of the market, of considerable pressure 
and, to a lesser extent, certain carded 
yarn mills that have been seeking busi- 
ness on 20s to 30s. Coincidently with 
the resumption of deliveries to the 
larger tire companies has come a de- 
mand for both cloth and yarn from 
some of the smaller tire concerns, and 
some of the most optimistic members 
of the trade believe that this branch of 
the business will be in full swing by 
the first of June. It is this business 
that has caused quite a number of spin- 
ners to hold 20s to 30s carded and 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


(2941) 


Incorporated 


t 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


Cctton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 





415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


COTTON 





COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


E Correspondence Solicited 


a 


O: S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


YARNS 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 








UMTS 












ALBERT RAU & CO., 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded or Combed 


88 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
















COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


185 Summer Street 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO 





12 So. Water Street 





Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 





DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


Brown Building 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN F, STREET @ CO, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK 












Warp Mercerizing for 


Gassed—-Natural—Bleached—Colors 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


CHESTER, PA. 
the Trade 


SPECIAL PROCESS 























+H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


ROVIDENCE.R.I. 


WONTONN NDNA NATALIE 
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Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MID-WEST MILLS, Inc. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps __ 
CARDED 


and 


29 S. be Salle St.» aie Ill. 





GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA 





CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
731 Market St., 
22 West Mon 8t., Chic: 
808 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Selling Agente for U. S. and Canada 
Kammgarnspinnerei Interlaken, A. G. 
(Interlaken Worsted Mills) Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED— MERINO 


DIXIE YARN CO) 


Co yITON eal 


119-125 West 25 St. New York City 


Frank J. Krausman Telephone Charles W. Rinderman 
Watkins 8355 























THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
New York 


Cotton Yarns 


TEXTILE WORLD 
















Cc OTTON YARNS | 


SELL DIRECT 


For UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 
202-204 UNION STATION, UTICA,N.Y, 















_ Cotton 
MERCERIZED 
Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 








kanoco Cotton Yarns sti") 


ANDREW S. WATERMAN 
209 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 


TEL. 5343 UNION PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





D. H. Maungry, Pres. PHIL. S. STEEL, Vice-Pres, JNO. J. GrorGn, 2nd Vice-Pres, | 
J. S. P. CARPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS ' 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER | C0 


Philadelphis, Ps. | 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. | 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT | cared 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE arriy 





237 Chestnut Street 


PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
rnb Ryd Direct 
YARNS «fi 
WORSTED Agents 


Jackson Street Spinning Co., Ltd. Manchester, Eng. 
ine Single Yarns in all forms 
John Rostron, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 
e Pl ie in all for 
Sold Direct by PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








WILLIAM SIEBRECHT CO. 
Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS 


Northwest Cor. Hancock and Huntingdon Sts. Philadelphia, Pa | 
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YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ra 


is | Thomas Street 
New YorK City 


ICOTTON YARNS 










BRANCH OFFICES 


Providence, R. 1. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 
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COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZE© and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode !sland 


W. R. DILLMORE 
Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 


=] MERCERIZED 
“=| YARNS 


| Sales Agent 
] \® The Baltimore Processing Co. 








Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 


ESL MESO TENET AT 


es | COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


uct | Shipments consigned to our care are 
CATE carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
———f ‘Uployees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 


daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inquiry, 


® PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
22 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ct Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
lling and Bonded Draymen 

ts Established 1878 

ung. 


SILK SERVICE 


¢ analysis of all classes of woven silk 
silk mixed merchandise. Plain 
| nd fancies, Jacquards, Velvets, etc. 


Kaw material to finished product. 


General information both practical 
Md technical on silk manufacturing. 


Correspondence solicited. 


oa 
STEVENS 


SS cerrrmmmuamnarnnsnaceaaeuccnuercaaeucenvaecct creamer reecaoacane eee 


ACOB PERCELAY | 


DMUs! 01TH AAETUAAETU NETTUNO ANETTANATTH ATE 88s TT 


| 
y | 
| 


a, Pa. | 


A, H. SCHNELL 
,_ Consulting Silk Specialist 
® Ellison St. Paterson, N. J. 
Lambert 5361 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 


combed yarns for advances of about 5 
per cent.; so many other spinners are 
still hungry for business at old prices 
that the advance has not been estab- 
lished, although it is believed to be 
only a question of time before it will 
be. 
Southern Stocks and Orders 

Statistics of stocks and orders pri- 
vately reported at a recent meeting of 
southern spinners in Charlotte were 
considered encouraging by most of 
those attending the meeting. The cen- 
sus involved only 1,400,000 spindles out 
of a total of about 4,000,000 sales yarn 
spindles, and showed stocks of approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 pounds and orders ag- 
gregating about 9,000,000 pounds; if 
these figures held good for the total 
spindleage they would represent a total 
stock of about 40,000,000 pounds and 
aggregate orders for about 25,700,000 
pounds. The latter total, if correct, 
would be decidedly encouraging, and 
in an active market a stock of this size 
might be cleaned up easily in two or 
three wecks. 

Prices Are Hardening 

An increasing number of spinners 
are now holding southern carded warps 
on a basis of 24c for 2-20s and 2-30s at 
a minimum of 28c. For hosiery yarns 
the minimum of most spinners is now 
a basis of 23c for 10s frame spun cones, 
and quite a number of spinners who 
have all the business they need for the 
next month or two are holding all 
medium and coarse count carded yarns 
for advances of about 5 per cent 
Southern combed yarns remain mor¢ 
unsettled than carded, but business is 
expanding and few spinners will now 
quote below a basis of 70c for 2-60s 
combed peeler skeins. Asking prices 
of easter spinners are 5 to 10c higher 
than southern. 


INCREASED PURCHASING 





Larger Number of Buyers Operating for 
Future Shipments 
Cuicaco.—Continued increase in pur 
chases is noted in the cotton yarn mar- 
ket here in the past week. Although it 
is not of such large volume, the number 
of customers who are taking merchan- 
dise is larger than hertofore; some bus 
iness is going on the books for shipment 

as far ahead as June. 

Prices remain fairly firm at around 
recent levels and occasionally mills have 
advanced prices who make the better 
grades of yarn, but as reported are un- 
successful in getting business. 

Combed yarns, it is reported, have 
been fairly active in the past week and 
prices, while they cannot be said to have 
advanced any, average better for higher 
grade yarns than could be obtained two 
weeks previous. 

Single combed yarns in counts 16s to 
40s have been in fairly good demand, 
with prices about unchanged. Carded 
weaving and knitting yarns have been 
drifting along in about the same price 
channels with some special lots from 
stocks going at comparatively low fig- 
ures, but mills generally holding to the 
same prices as that of two weeks ago. 





BIDS ON BLUE FLANNEL 


‘New York 





(2943) 


Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


The wisdom of buying 
cotton yarns of established 
quality: 


Merchandising today 1s a 
vastly different proposition 
from what it was some 
years ago — with the tre- 
mendous increase in 
values and _ consequent 
shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of his 
money, the purchaser 1s 
going to insist more and 
more upon Quality. 


Protect your own interests 
by demanding the same 
high standard of Quality 
in your purchase of yarns. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Providence 
Chicago 


Boston 


Reading, Pa. Amsterdam 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, will open bids on May 10 for 
100,000 yards of 11 oz. dark blue 
flannel. 
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H. RAY PAIGE & CO 


| Madison Avenue 


IMPORTERS 


of English and Italian 
COTTON YARNS 


from 20s to 240s, single and ply, 


scriptions, plain, gassed 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK. U.S.A, 


Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


John Harwood & Son, Ltd. 


Bolton Lancashire 


m0 


all de- 


or mercerized 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Spinners of Yarns for Weaving, Doubling and Thread Manufacturing, 
Superior Carded Yarns, 20s to 90s in Cop, Bundle Warp, Etc. 
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April 





New Yor 
EXPORTERS 
of 
COTTON YARNS 
from 8s to 240s, single and ply, all de- 


scriptions, 


plain, 


gassed or mercerized 





COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


We study and meet the yarn requirements 
of all trades, specializing in shipments to 


Inc 


THE ORIENT and SOUTH AMERICA 


oy 


Cable Address: “ Rapaige,” Bentley’s Code 


Affiliated with Southern Cotton Yarn Co. as Export Agents for all Domestic Cotton Yarns 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“*Krom the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’? 
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Spinners, Mercerizers and Bleachers 
of High Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured a Standard Product. 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and Venango Streets, Phila., Pa. 


Spinning Mills 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Cotton Markets 


COTTON SUSTAINED 
BY SMALL DEMAND 





Confidence in Gradual Revival of De- 
ind Reduced Acreage Check 
Selling 
market has _ remained 
generally steady during the 
Confidence in an ultimate re- 
vival lemand and a substantial re- 
acreage has been strong 
sustain prices, but hardly 
) stimulate speculative or in- 
suying in the face of the con- 
ritish coal strike and uncer- 
a satisfactory agreement on 
var reparations. These two 
ire now considered the chief 


manu 


Th tton 


obsta to a decided improvement in 
the ex movement. Practically all 
reports reaching here from Liverpool 
and Manchester have encouraged a 
hope that Lancashire mills will increase 
their ng time as soon as they are 
cer their coal supply. It is also 
belic that a satisfactory agreement 
on Ge 1 war reparations would soon 
be followed by an official establishment 
peace between this country and Ger- 
many and open the way for the activi- 
ties rganizations recently formed 
for stimulating the export movement. 
Pend levelopments along these lines, 
how ew traders care to buy in 
larg ne in the face of such large 
exis supplies and advances during 
the past week met increased spot offer- 


ings o1 dge selling above the 1234c. 
level i July contracts. 
three weeks ago the pros- 
for an unusually early start 
new crop. ‘The situation in 
has been changed to some 
recent unfavorable weather- 
ratures and rainfall. The 
needs generally clear and 
warn nditions, while replanting has 
lered necessary in some 
| unless the weather improves 
future, the season will soon 
ther advanced than normal. 
rted that in some _ sections 
suffered and cotton will be 


sec- 


Se 


COTTO 





N STATISTICAL DATA 
‘CATIONS FOR FUTURE 
‘losed For week.—Closed, 


21. High. Low. Apr. 26. Chg. 
Apr 1.80 


+: 


wwwonwwirewhres, es: 
DeowdorN SNe . 


12.11 
12.43 
12.72 
12.92 
13.18 
13.37 
13.60 
13.82 
14.00 
14.15 
14,30 


STOCKS 


12.13 11.73 


76 


54° 12 
12.74 12.65 





> 13.83 
13.70 13.96 
13.86 
14.02 


Het eet 


14.02 
CTUATIONS AND 
(MIDDLING) 
New 
York. 
..12.10¢. 
ers? 
oe.» 12.26c. 
o 00 18.20¢, 
2 12.30c. 
Apr -12.30c. 
LUCTUATIONS 
Spot 
prices. 
11.60c. 


14.00 


New Liver- 
Orleans. pool. 
11.00c. 7.37d. 
11.13¢c. 7.24d. 
11.25c. Holiday 
11.45¢. 7.454. 
11.25¢. 7.45d. 
11.25c. 7.52d. 
AND STOCKS 


This Last 
week. year. 
343,992 233,797 
DR aneddee 11.25c. 401,086 350,042 

0 eee eae 19,323 7,495 
Holiday 162,488 125,981 
11.00c. 242,818 229,911 

33,236 55,177 
106,983 70,732 
3,274 5,298 
141,177 198.168 
345.392 333,389 
30,989 15,576 
338,801 265,353 
69,061 38,254 
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planted in its place, but a report pub- 
lished by 5 W. Jay & Co. on Wednes- 
day indicated preliminary prospects 
pointing to a reduction of 31 per cent. 
in acreage as compared with last sea- 
son. This figure was about in line with 
scattering reports from the South, but 
it is doubtful whether the local trade 
is yet convinced that the acreage will 
show a decrease of more than 25 per 


cent. The first Government report on 
acreage will not be published until AU LSON | N i ROU re 0. 
July Ist. 9 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., one of the 
larger Southern handlers and .exporters 
of Southern cotton, has made an in- 
vestigation which indicates that the av- 
erage cost of producing cotton in the 
belt is now 71.85 per cent. greater than 
it was in 1914. Assuming that the cost 
of production just before the great war 
was approximately 10c per pound, they 
say that this increase would mean a 
cost of producing the 1921 crop of 17c 
per pound. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Apr. Apr. Last 
Markets. 20. 30. Chg. year. Sales. WeE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 
Galveston... 11.50 11.60 +.10 42.00 4,686 
N. Orleans.. 11.00 11.25 +.25 41.25 11,913 
Mobile..... 10.50 10.56 : 40.50 68 FOR EX P O R 7 
Savannah... 11.50 11.50 wee Soeee 655 
Norfolk.... 11.00 11.25 +.25 40.50 6,434 
New York.. 12.15 12.30 -+.15 41.40 
Augusta.... 11.00 11.00 we 40.88 2,506 
Memphis... 11.00 11.00 ... 42.00 8,000 
St. Louis... 11.50 11.25 —.25 42.00 
Houston.... 10.90 11.20 +.30 41.25 32,656 52 A: Ss 
Dallas...... 10.55 10.55 ; 31.431 EONARD TREET 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Tuesday. The 
cotton trade marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract. 


New York, U. S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















WHITE GRADES 

Dallas. vie went. gst ee, SSN 
M. F. . 3.00% 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.50% 2.63F 
Ss. M. G 2.50¢ 1.75¢ 2.00¢ 2.00% 2.13+ 
6.600 1.50 1.257 1.50 1.50F L.53F e 
ee eer ee T5t TST 75t 757 
BS. t. ME..... 1.50 Leo" 1.66* (* 4 
adie ries 275% 2.00% 3.00% 2.75% 2 e e 
*e6 G O... 3.75% 4.50% 4.00% 3.75° 3 
e*G. 0. 4.50% 5.00% 5.00*% 4.75% 4.58° 

YELLOW TINGED H ] k M 
ees. M. G Even. Even. Even Even. oO y oO e, ass. 
CMe 50* Even. .50* 5 = 
SRA 6ccs ss F.C" E.R" | «3.69 1.45* = 
**Middling. 2.50% 1.50*% 2.50* 2.55 : 
s*8, L. M... 4.00° 3.00° 3.50° 3 FS 
ia | ee 5.00% 4.00% 4.50* 4.7§ 3 

YELLOW STAINED = 
eG. M..... 3.00% 1.00% 2 2.25% °.20¢ 
“5. M -. 3.00% 2.00% 3.25 3.25*% 3.15* 
**Middling. 4.00% 2.50% 4.50* 5.00% 4.25* 

BLUE STAINS 3 
ie ae eee 3.00% 1.00% 2.75% 3.00% 2.78* = 
ORs Beek «i 3 3.75% 2.00% 3.75% 4.00% 3.75° = 
**Middling. 5.00% 2.50% 5.00% 5.00% 4.75* a 





IMPROVED DEMAND 


Reports Show Situation More in Favor 


of Growers 








INOW. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—It is claimed in re- 
ports from the West that stocks at 
Texas centers are pretty well sold up, 
and advices are coupled with the sug- 
gestion that improved demand may be 
experienced at centers east of the 
Mississippi river. Be this as it may, in- 
quiry seems still to be limited to a 
search for distress cotton to be bought 
at bargain prices. 

The tendency of spot values has beer 
to soften, with middling and premium 
grades somewhat lower, 24 the grades 
under middling ‘ichanged in price. 
Such revisiet; was quite in line with ex- 
pectations considering abnormal dis- 
count differences. These differences are 
still very great and it would not be sur- 
prising should there be a further nar- 
rowing, resulting either from a lower 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED COMBED 
6—30s, SINGLE or PLY 


WHITE, BLACK, COLORS or BLENDS 
on 


TUBES, CONES, SKEINS, JACKSPOOLS 
SECTION BEAMS or BALL WARPS 
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LESS WASTE—CLEANER YARNS 


C r Competition Is Now Strong 
wll 


fo ~--7 and we cannot impress upon 
se iy \ you too keenly to adopt our 
ey \ IMPROVED 
Scale a > ‘ ‘ 

_—— Adjustable Pin Grids 





CHANNING ROBINSON, $m" 


New England Representative 
GROVES MILLS, Inc. “The Mill Behind the Yarn”’ 
184 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS, 





















wate tae ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 








EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
Ps SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 
eg which will enable you to manu- Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Oh ; ila STRONGER and Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 
fe a a CLEANER YARNS. with eile McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington a. *9 Pawtucket, R. i. 
l/ /r Sh . smallest percentage of waste. 


; r large list that have al- 
Sa ready adopted them, and we will 
F o mail you a blueprint illustrat- 
Same 


RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO, Inc, 
COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
70 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 









Ing 













We also manufacture Split Lap Preverters 


ATHERTON PIN GRID BAR COMPANY 


L. D. Armstrong, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








President 


SOR LOCKS, CONN, 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY ce... —— Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Situie wt 


In Knit Goods and Woven Siiaies 


NOVELTY YARNS Eoxcts-Rowrescané COTTON WARPS 92,Beamy ct 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 














€. : 
DANA WARP MILLS eatien Maine 


= Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combet 
___ WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 












Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 


aut yEayprngnneegmngigget Ucn ernaannenneeeeenar a 











GLOBE DYE WORKS CO, #22 


ey R. Greenwood & Bault | 

Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns| 
Also dealers in MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





Kinsey and Worth Streets 








The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
__ _MERCERIZED YARNS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





oales Uffices: 
719-720 Lafayette Building 












ta P. W AER CATER SPOOL. CO | ———<————— 
faikinet PAPER SPOOLS || SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE C0. 
Rene CorTpat Phon, Cerantoc i | Dyers, Bleachers snd asta ere Cotton Yarns, Warps | | 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | 


NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 


‘wee PAPER TUBES "WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
aaencseteein Goemantorn, Pile. Pe || COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 
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KROUT & FITE nis ANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufactu.e's of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philaae'chia 
1 OTTNNTTTEMATUAIATT on 









MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Wraps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { For Woolen, Mille } we F SELL 
a neeeacaeceineniiniiitne iat ala areata elaine etiam 


a Speci 











bs, | AJ 
Everything for Textile Printers RHODE SLANI 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers ae rate 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies m Cotton ae - Maxcerizing - ee Thar: 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City ; SES Toettal ec lal LG) Sone » 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. Mills at Coventry, R.1.. sido a Aa q 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


n advance in the lower grades, 
Locally traders exhibit more 
bout the size of the acreage 

\ than they do about sales, or 
British coal strike developments or 
and Euro- 


yents rclating to reparations 
tics. Here and there hope, 


based confidence that arrangements 


will be ide to extend longtime credits 
Eur will be found. Many, how- 
eginning to question whether 
any important demand 
credits with which to buy 
| are more and more inclined 
i. that it is more a problem of 
ng markets for cotton goods than 
credits for the raw ma- 
next 30 days will tell the 
acreage. It is estimated that 
in one-third of the probable 
been planted. 
st week has been unfavorable for 
Frequent and excessive rains 
interfered with preparations and plant- 
d were washed out of the ground 
nds damaged. Streams were out 
banks, and low lands were 
jooded drowning out some young cot- 


ere iS 


me 


sup] ng 


lhe 


The I 


ne t 
ng, s¢ 


ton. This condition has been more or 
less general as to the belt, although as 
fto localities damage was confined to 


comparatively small areas. Planting is 
kward, and the situation might 
d as serious except for the 
supply of cotton, and the 
fact that cotton planted even 


during the last days of June may make 


rather ba 
be regard 
present larg 


further 


a fair crop with frost of about the 
average date in the fall. Without 
further setback, it is expected that the 
1921 crop will have been planted by 
May 25. Those disposed to predict dis- 
aster to the crop because of a late start 
have only to remember the experiences 


f last year and the year before to curb 
themselves 
Weather conditions to this time have 
nothing like as unfavorable 
last year. It is quite likely 
farmer, discouraged as he is, 
would not plant at all this year if he 
had to encounter such difficulties of 
weather as he did last year. A _ well- 
known house estimates that this 
in cost about 17 cents 
some other estimates range 
low as 12'4 cents. The cost will.be held 
a minimum however. One large 
perator whose crop last year cost him 
xpects to get along with $60,- 
this notwithstanding that 
into the of 
have declined in nothing like 
n rtion. Demand for staples 
nues small, except the growing 
scarcity 1 1-16th to 1 3-16 staples in 
grade of strict middling and_ better, 
made the premium staples 
sale at relatively better 
t middling 1 1-16 staples 
11% to 13% cents, strict 
1-8 staple at 14 to 16 cents, 
Idling 1 3-16 staples at 15 


been 
they 
that 


as 
wert 


the 


spot 
rot 1] . 
Pp will average 


a pound as 


$240. 000 


) this vear, 
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\STES INACTIVE 


\ 


Material. Thoroughly Deflated and at 
Pre-War Level 

Inactivity 
waste 


still features the 
materials. The mar- 
‘ absolutely without business 
transactions taking 
resent little more than 
little material to 
d new business acquired by 
In a market engaged, as the 


are 


as 


ot a 


present one is, in adjusting itself to 


difficult conditions, hopeful features are 


fundamental at the present time. To 
quote distress sales, as is done in some } 
quarters, not only adds to the gloom but | 
gives consumers a wrong impression as | 


to basal values. 
The cotton 
the direction 


waste market moves in| 
convalescence but a 
healthy and normal condition will not 
be achieved all at once. High grade 
spinnable materials are firm and _ the 
same may be said about good wiping 
wastes. Only 10 per cent. of the 1920 
crop was long staple cotton and there 
no reason to suppose that the new 
crop will show any marked change in 
this particular. It is expected that the 
acreage will be reduced at least 40 per 
cent.; Egyptian acreage has also been 
cut down considerably and the crop 
there has had a late start. 

Total exports of cotton from August, | 
1920, to April 1 of current year showed 


of 


1S 





a decline of 28 per cent. but included | 
within this average figure is a big in- 


crease in exports to Germany approxi- 
mating 160 per cent. Introduction of 
the Knox resolution into the Senate and | 
the offer of the Germans to meet repara- | 
tion demands of the allies are encour- 
aging to the low grade section of 
market and would seem to indicate a 
better outlook for such materials when 
this country with 


this 


is at peace Germany 


and the reparation question has been 
settled. 
All grades of cotton waste are lower 


the war. With 
the exception of copper, cotton and its | 
wastes the most deflated of all 
the industries of the country. 
Recent Government report indicates that 
the average farm value of cotton March 
1, 1914, was 12.6c. and that on March 1} 
of current year average farm value had | 
fallen to 10.3. figures indicate 
concisely the low into which cot- 
ton has fallen and wastes 
worse off, for it was not 
good combers to sell on 
basis before the 
may 


basis. 


than they were before 


is 





basic 


These 
estate 
are even) 
unusual for 
a 90 per cent. | 
while to-day they | 
on a /0 per cent.; 
nevertheless, 
very and the 
movement may gain momentum at any 
time cotton wastes are upon rock} 
bottom. 


war, 
be purchased 
The market, 
proving, though 


is im- 
slowly 


as 


WASTE EXCH: ANG E NOTE 
The annual meeting of the American | 
Cotton Waste Exchange will be held in} 
the rooms, 200 Summer St., Tuesday 
morning, May 3, at 11 A. M. The chief | 
business to come before the meeting will 


be the election of officers. A_ buffet } 
lunch will be served at the conclusion 
of the meeting. The nominating com- 
mittee, James R. Everett, chairman, 
will present the following names: For 
president, J. J. White, Jr.; secretary, S.| 
H. Roberts, and for treasurer W. D 
Lane. For Board of Directors, the fol 
lowing: Josiah Butler, David L. 
Galloway, Ralph L. Hayes, Adolph 


Leve, Joseph O’Neill; and for one year 
to fill vacancies T. Reuben Hartley 
Samuel H. Waldstein. Nominat 
for permanent Board of Arbitration 
as follows: Henry F. McGrady, 
D. Lane, David LL. Galloway, 
rence D. Chapman, Joseph P. Hender- 
Robert Bishop, James R. Everett, 
Samuel H. and Adolph Lev: 
On an independent ticket the 
will run: George R. Winsor, 
N. Dana and S. H. Waldstein. 


to be chosen. 


ons 
are 


Walter 


son, 


Roberts 


Russell 


Nin 


ar 


and } 


Law- | 


following | 








GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, ME. 














SPINNING 


soo “] A L 


TWISTER 


SPECIAL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, 
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TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE DIXON PATENT “ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to best 
results, Half turn of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 


Send for Samples to DIXON LURRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. 
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| Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’ s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. INc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


NUT HUN 


TAAUNN ENTE TNT TNATY aD 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 
also 
Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Mills and Main Office, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office, 
220 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 
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e HOUNNUNENNNAENL ELLY 


"THOS. “WOLSTENHOLME, ‘SONS & CO, sf 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
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FANCY MIXES 


French and stains Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "°° 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED iy 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 











z Main Office Branch Office 
704 Commercial Trust Bldg 713 Fifth Ave. Bla 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. 
SAMs TTT MAT TAMIR 
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The Pitkin Worsted Pel 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F, A. STRAUS @ CoO, 


451-458 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Sil ks 
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woRs ‘ED YARNS SHOW 
(MPROVED INQUIRY 
Broader emand—More Sales Made to 
mm’ Both Men’s Wear and Dress Goods— 
— Knitting Yarns Quiet 
| activity is developing in the 
worsted yarn market. New business 
‘ continu make its appearance in both 
men’s and dress goods, and the 
trade nts a satisfactory appear- 
ancé ny factors report good busi- 
NZ FEness on yarns recently placed, in which 
manufa ers of men’s wear goods are 
said t covering for orders which 
a hey have taken. Attention is also called 
; » reports of a generally cleaned up con- 
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light-weight fabrics, which 
s having its effect upon pres- 
weight business in stimulat- 


s not so much heard regarding 
ps and yarns of late, so this 
uld seem to be less threat- 
course anticipated tariff ac- 
arded as being largely re- 
r this, although the more or 
jown condition in England 
rolonged strike, and the de- 
the trade in France, result- 
g down many mills there, is 
a part. Exports from Ger- 
lso apparently affected by the 
riff legislation, so that offer- 
orted tops and yarns are not 
valent. 

firmer Prices Noted 


f recent developments of 
tivity in buying yarns, prices 
the standard yarns are re- 
showing substantial advances. 
the representative spinning 
leclared to be practically sold 
yarns, which necessarily 
supply available for those 


ifacturers who still have their yarn 


ace. It is also declared that 
large factors in the indus- 

e heretofore offered surplus 
sale to the trade are now us- 
heir production of weaving 


for their own requirements, while 


QUOTATIONS 


Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEMS 
s low common..... 85 — 90 
SIO Bisnatndacnes 95 —1 05 


s % blood......... 105 —1 10 

| eee 105 —1 10 

% blood, S. A....1 05 —1 10 

swears 6 sa ban éee 110 —1 15 

t Ci inka dagecewiamee 120 —1 30 

I Gi itcpheeteeis sane 125 —1 35 

t Le dana eke keen ess 130 —1 35 

Di tape xetasiccias 135 —1 40 

ROO ss 5.04 vides 165 —1 70 

Ls pecbeheeeear sans 165 —1 75 

Lite ickeanwawengy se 175 —1 85 

Os cack eee c aa ian 180 —1 &5 

eer 200 —2 10 

iE eR ee ree 210 —2 25 

SMa eG Ses oe ba 290 —3 20 

Oh Seesansarebaes 230 —2 40 

Mice iweasanecan 270 —2 75 

ae | nus Gao a ae ek 285 —2 90 

Bi iS tea Geen 320 —.... 
RENCH SYSTEM 

Tier rrr Tr Te 115 —1 20 

i RRM Fria dase kG Nisin te 130 —1 35 

I hestceneneetebens 145 —1 50 

t Dieseeohes kaw rena 145 —1 50 

2 t ras 4 anwar hes Kors 160 —1 70 

I ARSC wend es sense 175 —1 80 

énkbeee sees nenen’ 195 —2 25 

A ere = 230 —2 40 

BR cscvessccscsee 240 —2 50 

ROORIOE,. 0 écwnceene 240 —2 55 

ee 285 —3 00 

ARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 

SYSTEM 


DNS.» 4:0.0:5.5:0 95 —1 00 
eae 100 —1 10 
ae 110 —1 15 
aa hal as 125 —1 30 
PROMO < da sxces 130 —1 40 
er 170 —1 85 
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still others have curtailed their offerings 
materially. Here again is another fac- 
tor in reducing visible supplies of yarns 
which must be taken into consideration, 
it is declared. 
Men’s Wear Activity 

Men’s wear mills continue to be per- 
haps the most active branch of the trade 
in purchasing yarns. Spinners and 
dealers report an improved inquiry 
showing a broader scope coming from 
more manufacturers each week. At the 
same time, it is pointed out there is no 
great rush to buy in large quantities 
which is considered a more satisfactory 
condition, inasmuch as it tends to pre- 
vent any inflation in values. Inquiry 
calls for 2-32s in three-eighths, 2-36s in 
three-eighths and half blood, 2-40s in 
half blood and single 24s in three- 
eighths. Black and white yarns, with 
fancy mixes, are reported in good de- 
mand. 

Dress Goods Improve 


Dress goods manufacturers are re- 
ported to have shown an improvement 
in their active interest, and several fac- 
tors report quite a good amount of busi- 
ness from these mills recently, with 
some large orders placed. Again 2-50s 
appear to be the most active number, al- 
though 2-40s are also in demand. Tric- 
otines appear to continue as an active 
feature in this trade, which accounts for 
the big demand for 2-50s, although 
bolivias also are reported a_ favorite 
product having good sale. 

As stated previous, prices show some- 
what more firmness. On 2-50s prices 
are reported more nearly $2.10 to $2.20; 
2-40s at $1.80 to $1.85: 2-36s three 
eighths at $1.35 to $1.40; single 24s 
at $1.25 for good three eighths stock. 
For some time prices have not been re- 
garded very satisfactory by spinners who 
were anxious to book business, but now 
with orders on hand in larger volume, 
and still further orders to come, it is 
predicted prices are apt to show a hard- 
ening tendency: At the same time, there 
is every indication of a desire to avoid 
anything like inflation of values, which 
would tend to bring about a repetition 
of the experience of a year ago. 


Knitting Yarns Quiet 


Yarns for the sweater and fancy knit 
goods trade continue of a scattered char- 
acter. Manufacturers are not receiving 
much business, and therefore little in- 
terest can be expected in yarns. As a 
consequence, specifications are not com- 
ing in as well as many might wish, from 
all reports. New business also is very 
limited, and as usual some low prices 
are heard offered as a temptation to buy. 
Because of this situation, it is stated 
some of the western large factors are 
said to be making efforts to place orders, 
in the hope of getting an attractive price. 
On 2-20s quarter blood, prices are noted 
$1.00 to $1.10, with 2-30s at $1.10 to 
$1.20; 2-20s three eighths are quoted 
$1.20 to $1.30, with half bloods at $1.65 
to $1.70. The longer buyers of these 
goods hold off, it is pointed out, the 
shorter will be the time allowed in 
which to make up the goods required. 
For that reason, it is expected it will 
not be long before some action is noted. 
Yarns for jersey cloth are said to show 
improved demand, with woolen yarns 
in good request of late. Hosiery and 
underwear yarns are not reported show- 
ing much change. 
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_ Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 
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WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor.to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
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[ MERION ‘WORSTED MILLS | 
Sell 
5 a ig, a Rae ae ey s 
_ Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns _ 
= WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 3 
i AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. i 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 





for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 
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O W oolen and Worsted 


MANUFACTURERS 



















Silk Stripes (Decora- 
tions) for Woolens and 
W orsteds are extremely 
popular to-day— 


Our Yarn forthis purpose 
is the best — Years of 
Spinning dyeing Spun Silk 
places us ina position to 
render you the service you 
require — 


Let us show you how to 
minimize your troubles 
by using the proper yarn. 





Cops—Cones—Tubes—Skeins 
SILK NOILS A SPECIALTY 





American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
New York Office, 1 Madison Avenue 
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YARNS INACTIVE 


Not \lueh New Business, But Mills Cov- 
ered Generally for Some Weeks Ahead 
Boston.—An inactive worsted yarn 
market prevails on Summer Street this 
we The industry itself, however, 
shows very little change, many of the 
mills being covered with orders which 
W ike several weeks to complete. A 


cautous attitude is visible. Spinners 
are not inclined to take on new business 
that looks too far forward into the fu- 
ture for delivery. Confidence is a plant 
of slow growth and time is a very im- 
portant factor at present. To keep the 
mills going at satistactory prohts seems 


t the main objective. This leads to 
a spotty hand-to-mouth attitude on the 
part the various branches of the tex- 
tile industry calling for worsted yarns. 
“What can you say about the mar- 
xet?>” was addressed to a leading dealer. 
*Very little,” he replied. ‘“ We had a 
little new business last week which has 
nov tered out. Our line of mills 
ar rly busy, but not taking on 
too much business for future delivery.” 
This scems to be the general attitude: 
arket should go up the spinners 
he in a position to take advan- 
tag t: if it should go down they 
can hardly avoid the fear that they 
might have to encounter cancellations. 
Prices are not over stable and exhibit 
Two-ply 40s may 
e taken as a sample of the situation at 
range from $1.60 to $1.92. The gen- 
eral tendency, however, is toward a stif- 
ng in quotations as foreign top and 
yarn imports have practically ceased and 
> wool market is running on 


1 
VCCI 


a rather wide range 
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Imported Tops Figure Conspicuously in 
Market 

The top market is less ac- 

eck. Some new business has 

chiefly 

d and high quarter blood 


ices for domestic makes 


n limit ed \ lume, 


ho! for one or two reasons, one 
rence of manufacturers 

ic t order by reliable 

1e other the fact that im 


' 

‘ 

( 

. 7 reign tops have been al 
( 

( 

( 

{ 

{ 





perations to a consider- 


business in tops 


\ j ominent 
which he replied, “ Verv littl 


ves been import 
rials, coming as they d 

tror reliable sources, we are abl 
tO ¢ strong prices for them.” 
up from this 
t would seem as though im 

-_ s tended to rise to the level 
M quotations rather than 

{ uotations fall to a level of 


the market 


ns little doubt but that th 
ket is in a semi-demoral- 
that all grades of 
ught there at prices which 
st completely eliminate the 
luction. Bradford top 
pressing their sales when- 
tver ¢] t a chance and should the 
emer ll fail passage further larg: 
ps, noils and yarns will | 
th 


iS country. 
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finest grades of Bradford 
rocurable 
ngly low figures. It must be 


on Summer Street 






Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 
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said, however, that there is a wide price 
range observable, 64s being offered by 
one house at $1.02 and by another house 
at 85c. The following comparisons are 
given by a prominent dealer: Good 64s 
imported $1.00; domestic make $1.15; 
imported 68s 90c, domestic $1.05; im- 
ported 58s 85c, domestic 90c. 

Some importers have tops and noils 
on the water not to arrive until the 30th. 
They do not seem to be worrying very 
much, as the general impression on the 
Street is that the emergency tariff bill 
may not become law until possibly the 
middle of May. Unusually fine grades 
of foreign tops are being offered on 
Summer Street, including 90s at $1.60, 
80s at $1.25 and 70s from 95c to $1.00 

The noil market is in a healthy condi- 
tion. A little buying of all sorts is tak- 
ing place, fine noils showing a very wide 
price range from 40 to 50c. Imported 
noils are no longer being offered at 
marked concessions, the tendency being 
for them to creep nearer domestic 
prices for similar grades. 
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SPUN SILK UNCHANGED 





Satisfactory Trading Basis Does Not Exist 
at Present 

The spun silk market continues prac- 
tically unchanged; and while the dé 
mand is reported to be of slightly wider 
dimensions prices are causing sellers 
no small amount of worry The in 
crease in production in worsted mills 
has not been reflected to any great de- 
gree in this market, but sellers are con- 
fident that as soon as conditions settle 
down to a near normal basis business 
will rapidly readjust itself. 

Due to the difference of opinion of 
buyer and seller in regard to prices, a 
satisfactory trading basis does not exist 
at present. It is felt, however, that th 
resale evil has practically passed and 
since this has been regarded as a de 
market, 


sellers are receiving the fact with 


° ~ m ©O 
terring factor to a more stal 









small amount of satisfaction 
Pri Bee 
rices e as llows 
60-2 $6.00 20-2 & 
50-2 5.90 10-2 45 
40-2 go é 4.7 
30-2. 5.65 
Artifi S prices 
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SALEMBIER & VILL 
“While ther is le 


1 ' ol 
Japan silks h here 


the market there remains unchanged 
and the syndicate is buvir it | The 
high grades are pretty well exhausted. 


Spot silks here are scarce although thert 
are heavy shipments on the water s 
that the extreme scarcity should 
relieved. 

“Manufacturers are still holding off 


from making future purchases, hoping 
to buy in at lower prices 
“There has been no chane ' ta- 


tions on Italian or China silks as thers 


is practically nothing to offer for n 
delivery and so far the trade does 1 
seem willing to contract for futures 





these grades.” 


NAVY SHIRTING FLANNEL WANTED 


Bids will be opened May 10, at tl 





| 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Wa 
ngton for supplying 100,000 yds of da 
blue shirting flannel to the Navy 
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Woolen 


VA) PRENECH & 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1885 


COMB CIRCLES an 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


WOOLEN 

and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

Heather 2 Specialty Mixtures and Deceratios Yaras 





Star Worsted Company 


rk |] FITCHBURG, 
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FRANKLIN YARN 


Established 1856 


Yarns 





Incorporated 
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MOHAIR WORSTED woo _en 


EY OLETALENNA TNE ET 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPH 
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MILLS 


Merino 
Yarns 


RANDALL & BRO. 
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MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


Edward H. Moyer 


PHILADELPHIA 


9 BOSTON 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


Weaving and Knitting 


Representing: 


NEWMONT MILLS, INC. 


Philadelphia 










WORSTED AND MERINO 


THURLOW WORSTED MILLS 


Chester, Pa. 





PUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 








ES DOAK JR.COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


WORSTED SPINNERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


R. H. HOOD COMPA 





NY, Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


d FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


YARNS 


YARNS 


MASS. 


Wool =" 


KNITTING 


Founded 


REPAIRS 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Roller Covering, Leather 










JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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John G. Motz 


M «= M YARN CO. 


MILWAUKEE CLrEAVELANO 
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SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


HROUGH nearly a quarter of a 

century of continued growth in the 

Paper Box business, giving careful 
attention to details and bending every 
energy towards quality, we have built 
up an organization that is second to none 
in the South. 


and, with a plant that is well 
equipped and properly manned, we oc- 
cupy an enviable position in being able 
to meet every requirement in the way 
of set-up paper boxes and making 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WE 
SPECIALIZE 
IN STOKES 
& SMITH 
WRAPPED 
AND 
STRIPPED 
BOXES FOR 
THE 


HOSIERY 
TRADE 


WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS 
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WOODEN PACKING CASES 


These boxes are built of timber 
taken from our own lands, in 
four styles as shown; present a 
neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We solicit a trial order 


White North Carolina 
Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


Pine, 





We Also Manufacture 


Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lumber. 
Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring and 
Mouldings. 





|! HUTTON & tiepenpmnate CO., Box 460, nts N. C. 
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Guaranteed 


FIBRE 


Products 
ROVING CANS 
ROVING TRUCKS 
DOFFING BOXES 


Everything from 
Vulcanized Fibre 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 





Hard Fibre Roving Truck . : 
New England Selling Agency: 
‘IFICATIONS THE CRONKHITE CO. 
Vy gauge hard uleanized fibre 142 Berkley St., Boston 
einforced with fibre aneien anc “ 
vood top, bottom and center 


V 
BOTTOM Wood 
grooved t« 


SPE¢ 


Southern Representative: 


A. B. CARTER, Greenville, 8. C. 


tongued and 


ern Sales Office 
306 Otie Dhie., 16th & enone Sts. 
Pr hiladelphia 


| SPOOLS | 


Warper and Twister spools. Wooden head and metal 
shield. Let us submit you samples and prices. 


A truck wh combine lightness in weight 
with strength and durability 








GREENVILLE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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C. M. Wall & Son, Southmont, NC 


: Manufacturers of High Grade North Carolina BOX SHOOKS, 
3 BOX LUMBER and CRATING MATERIAL 
3 We Make a Specialty of the Textile Business 
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Mill Timbers and Flooring | 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pines 


Turned Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire Us 


A. S. BACON & SONS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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A SAVING IN SERVICE. 


QUALITIES SPECIFICATIONS | 
Durability I 
Lightness Bodies: Best Hard Fibre 
Smoothness Steel Rings: Polished am! Elec 
Uniformity 7 lded 
TRY OUR trically welde 


fur- 


Rolled Fibre Top Rim: 


nished if wanted 


“NO WASTE” 
Seamless Hard Fibre 


Roving Cans Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Steel 


Finish: Inside with two coats 


Trucks Boxes Baskets ; 
STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Mass. 


WOODEN PACKING CASES. 


ALL STYLES 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
Georgia Pine, White Pine, Cypress and Gum 


Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Box 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 


moisture proof preservatives | 
I 





Outside: Two coat ename! 
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Wool Markets 





' TO MEDIUM 
WOOLS OBSERVABLE 


Break |'etween Fines and Mediums Grad- 
ually Closing Up—Bradford and 
Bawra at Loggerheads 


DRII 


0S There are more sellers than 
the wool market at the pres- 


ent. tit and prices are inclined to 
roop; but the significance of the buying 
jes in the fact that there seems to be 
. somewhat decided drift toward the 
ia thasnge of medium wools. The 
wide price gap between fine and medium 
yools seems to be gradually closing in, 
yarter to three-eighths blood moving 
Jowly upward and fine to half blood 
Jiding downward. This two-fold drift 


which has been a tendency only is now 


ecoming visible, but it may be a long 
time before the grease prices of these 
vools reach approximately — similar 
quotations as at times in days before 
the war 

\]l kinds of divergent views are held 


on the Street regarding the tariff. Its 
anti-dumping and equalization of ex- 
hange features, of no special interest 
to the wool trade, may lead to its being 
tortured to death in the Senate. Some 
dealers believe that the permanent tariff 
in ahead of the emergency 
though it is considered that 
the regular tariff itself will be made 
the subject of long discussions as each 
bject is taken up. 


lay get 


measure 


As permanency of present price 
level there is again divergence of opin- 
on, some don’t expect to see any lower 


es this year while others, with an 
* wool stocks, cannot see how 
an be maintained. 


WOOL QUOTATIONS 





OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 
h'g .32—34 a BIGOd ...ces 27—29 
40—42 % blood .....25—28 
31—33 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 





39—41 1, blood ....29—30 
28—31 % to % blood.22—27 
IND NA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
28—30 % blood ..22—24 
23—26 Common ..... 15—18 
LIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
Sp'g 1 hern S’th, 6 and 
& 1 70—75 RG aces 60—65 
Sp. 1 Fall free....60—55 
nt 65—70 Fall defects.40—45 
65—70 Carbonized ..50—55 
EXAS (Scoured basis) 
80—85 Fine Fall. 90—55 
65—70 
PULLED—EASTERN 
s red Scoured 
Fine . .85—90 Lambs’ bs....40—50 
A super ..60—70 C’bgs fin..... 80—85 
B super 40—55 Medium ..... 55—65 
C super 30—35 Goarne.«....«.: 30—35 
MON NA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
st §5—90 Fine cloth’g..72—77 
DO., 1% 75—80 Fine medium.65—70 
TAH (Scoured basis) 


75—80 Fine medium.70—75 
‘ADO AND NEW MEXICO 








(Scoured basis) 
Ping 75—80 % blood...... 70—T75 
VADA (Scoured basis) 
75—80 Fine clothg...75—80 
MOHAIR 
Nz D c Foreign 
ombing 3 TE ccs cae —.. 
25 RN ie aes ..25--30 
: N CARPET (Grease basis) 
Was} 26—22 Khorassan: 

Wr 18—20 Ist clip..... 20—25 
& 1! 15 2nd clip.. a 
20—22 Mongolian 
ara 0—22 Urea. ... 20—22 
or. Manchu'n 18—30 

; 0—22 Scotch Black 
20—22 Face 13—15 
Camel's hair 
: 18—20 (Russian) — 
20—22 Servian skin 
. ere _ 
14—1¢ East India: 
13—1/ Kandahar ..20—25 
° }o—"A Vickan'r 20—2 
"zech 14—17 POI on casess - 
OE 260s 18—20 








Control of Australasian wools is now 
meeting with strong opposition. The 
Bawra seems to be getting into difficulty 
as their plans are not meeting entirely 
with the approbation of growers. They 
may have to modify their policy and 
offer wool in larger quantities and at 
lower prices. Free wools at recent 
London sale went at comparatively low 
prices and so far as Bradford is con- 
cerned lower wool prices are deemed 
essential and inevitable. English wool 
manufacturing is reaching a 
rather than convalescing as is the case 
here. There is no interest shown in 
raw wool and recuperation is blocked 
by large stocks of manufactured goods 
made from high priced wools. The 
credit situation there is very similar to 
that obtaining here around last Decem- 
ber. In the Bradford top market quota- 
tions are down to pre-war levels, with 
holders of stocks quite willing to sell 
to America at those prices, This 
willingness of Bradford to sell is in 
large part due to need of cash and in 
part also to the belief amounting almost 
to conviction that tops sold at the pres- 
ent time can be replaced later in the 
year at a lower level. 

The Utah Farm Bureau and the Utah 
Wool Growing Association have com- 
bined to handle the wools of the State 
and may invite nearby states to partici- 
pate in the scheme. The main features 
of the proposal are that financial con- 
trol of the wool will remain with banks 
within the State; secondly, that grow- 
ers will be able to obtain advances on 
presentation of bills of lading; thirdly, 
that an outside organization shall be 
employed to do the grading and selling. 
A well known Chicago house with 
offices and warehouse on Summer 
Street has been secured as the selling 
and grading agency. 

It is becoming plainer every day that 
the emergency tariff passed either in 
expectation or reality can do little more 


crisis 


than serve as balance wheel to the 
market. Importers would _ probably 
have over-reached themselves and 


brought in further large quantities of 
wools in spite the fact that the 
country has almost two years supply so 
far as poundage goes. To buy foreign 
wools just because they are cheap and 
to take a big chance as importers aré 
doing at the present time may turn out 
to be not very good business. 

Woolen mills are purchasing various 
grades of scoured and pulled wool. 
The prices for pulled sorts hold quite 
firm espectialy for choice As. Doubk 
As are quoted from 85 to 90c.; super As 
70 to 75c.; single As 60 to 65c.: B 
super 45 to 50c.; and 25 to 30c. for Cs. 
In Buenos Aires 3s are quoted at 22c.; 
4s at 19c. and 5s at 16c. In Montevideo 
wools 58-60s are 


of 


from 


32, to--306,: 566 
are 30c.; 50s 28c.; 46s 25c. 
The following Australian sales are 


announced: Melbourne May 9-11 12,000 


bales; and on May 23-26 some 27,000 
bales. Brisbane sales May 6-19, 25,000 
bales; Melbourne Geelongs May 9-19 


26.000 bales and Adelaide May 27, 10,000 
bales. es 
SCATTERED ACTIVITY NOTED 
Wools Selling at > "rice Where Needs 
Compel 

PHILADELPHIA. — Scattered trading 
continues to mark the wool trade, with 
the situation still regarded as a buyer's 
market to a very large degree. Demand 
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Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’ Wide 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products. 


Mascher and Turner Sts. PHILADELPHIA . PA. 


(Near Front & Columbia Ave.) 
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3 Telephone 

= Madison Square 

3 7538 

2 K.WILBVR & COMPANY ING 
= THROWN SILKS 4 
= 17 Madison Avenue, NewYork 

= Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 

5 
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INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILK 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia. Pa; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


Office, 4015 Clarissa St.. Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle. 52 Chauncy St., Boston 














Importers and 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN Manufacturers of 


Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 
New York 


105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 





A. P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


<_> “ a 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Yokohama 
Milan 


Canton 
Turin 


Shanghai 
Lyons 





Raw, Thrown 
Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 
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‘Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 





m0 









JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 


J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIRBONS, 
WEBBING 


Narrow Fabrics of Every Description 


68 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 
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SPOT SHIPMENT 


TEXTILE 


T. J. Porter & SONS 


WODL-NDILS 


CAMEL HAIR - CASHMERE 


H.HAIGH é¢ CO. 


ALPACA 





119 South Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA 
“YFLEPHONE. LOMBARD 3232. 
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246 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Home Office BRADFORD, ENGLA 
ett : bee egal 





BOSTON HANK CLOCKS 


4 


The Recognized Standard for Accuracy and Durability 


Prompt delivery 


Special clocks to order 


Write us your 


Our experict 


Boston Clocks tell just what the production from each frame 


al 


requirements 
your 


actually 


4 
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BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


Lynn, Mass. 
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| receiving from 5 to 8c. 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


for wools apparently arises from time 
to time because of business secured by 
worsted yarn mills for both men’s wear 
goods as well as knitting yarns. While 
their operations are rather conservative 
and are governed by a real need for 
wools, there seems to be quite a fair ag- 
gregate volume of sales put through. 
\s a rule, prices depend almost entirely 
upon the seller’s attitude and position. 


New Clip Starts East 

The new clip is reported progressing 
slowly. Shipments are now being made 
to eastern markets, although of course 
the movement has just begun, so the 
wools have not attained any large vol- 
ume. Most of these shipments are said 
to be on consignment, although some 
purchases are also noted. Prices appear 
to run from around 11 to 15c. on these 
purchases, largely from Idaho, Arizona, 


Nevada and some Utah. 


Advances on 
the earlier lighter best wools are said to 
be around 10c, with the poorer wools 


Not very much 


enthusiasm is noted in handling these 


new wools, unless prices are considered 
on a proper basis. Last year’s losses 
on over advances are still rife in the 


Ss ot many tactors 


Sales Reported 


Demand is noted for three-cighths and 
half blood: also tine wools and quarter 
lood tleeces Fine domestic wools are 
scarce, so the only thing available ap- 
pears to be Australian wools. On quar- 
ter blood tleeces there is another limited 


offering \lost of these are either held 


owners at high pr ces, So they are 


ecoming full of moths, and thus will 
have to he sold at even greater loss than 

nally would have been sustained. 
Prices appear to be a shade easier on 
recent sales, showing results of a desire 

sell \mong the trades noted are 
100,000 Ibs. of original territory half 
and three-eighths blood, at private 


erms; sample bags of half blood terri- 


tory sold at 65 to 70c.; 15,000 Ibs. of 
g three-cighths blood territory at 
55c. cleaned ; 25,000 Ibs. of quarter blood 
territory at 20c.; 20,000 Ibs. of Virginia 
quarter and three-eighths at 27c.: be- 


tween 60,000 and 70,000 Ibs. of quarter 


ind three-eighths Illinois and similar at 
24 25,000 Ibs. of Missouri three 

eighths at 25 20,000 Ibs Idaho 
three-cighths at 23 25 bales of Monte 

video 40s-44s at 17 100 bales of ten 
to t ] m hs Cape at 70c. cleaned 
100 bales ne Australian at 85c 

small lots 70s clothing Australian at 
30c. Thete was also reported a good 
sized trans n 64s Australian, in- 
volving between 300 and 400 bales at 
market prices 


Se ured wools shi Ww scattere 1 ct 
tv, with some ur business di with 
prices generally unchanged \ good B 
scoured is held around 50 with west 
ern B’s at around 45 stained B 
ire n ed at 42 1 45 for the bette 
selections Gray wools are reported 


rather quict, with only occasional in 


terest. Dealers state manufacturers are 
a little more receptive, although prices 
usually have to be right to secure the 
trad 


Noils continue to show quite a littl 


sctivit \\ en mills reported mor 
eres | 1 ng Three ( h hs 
] | s e rey ted t ve the most 
ican ene ico d demand noted 
r di S noils in this grade, but it 


spinners which makes it wort] 

Dealers say they can sell them 

but 34c. seems to be the highest y 

mills want to pay. Foreign no : \ll 
grade sold at 33c. quarter | 

ported stocks sold at 22c., with 

noils held up to 27c.; half bl 

ported sold at 35c., with pric 

37c., with domestic noils at 42 

fine imported noils sold at 38 

held as high as 43c., for bett 

tions, while domestic stocks ari 47 

to 50c. Sales of processed 1 
scattered, with three-eighths 
quarter bloods at 40c. Fine 4 
are held at 55 to 58c. Dealers 
woolen mills which have not | 
ing wools for a long time, have 
purchased supplies, indicating 
ening demand. 


Carpet Wools Unchange 
Carpet wools show © no 
demand still remaini: 


tered without any special feat 


changes, 


BETTER DEMAND r 


Raw Wool Moving as Mill 


Develops 


Demand 


New Yor«K 
by the 


The fall busine 
woolen mills is beg 


show its effect in the local wool 


Stocks are fast depleting at tl 
and manufacturers are report 
with greater regularity. Whilk 
flect no advances, there is 
optimism in the trad 
demand by worsted mills too 


increase and spinners have b 


feeling ot 


1 


heavily of late. Buying is not 

but quantity has beet 

quietly within the last fortnight 
With, what is estimated as 


a halt’s supply of 


a tair 


wool n 
country and shipments o 
still arriving the trade feels tl Severa 
the emergency tariff may ca 

rv in prices, it will not « 

higher price level for sor 


come 
Current business 1s at pi 
been maintained for the last 
Australian wools continu 1 
mand and some half blo 
manding from 60 to 80 cents 
| iSIs I tor W 
mand. French combing w 
ng m 65 to 70 cent { 
Texas a il t 70 nts al 
Texas at 50 cents. Scoured 
lait det 1 l and some are 
high prices, as choice Austr 
ng wool which is report S 
changed hands at 95 cents. 
Carpet mills are buying | 
local market, although the 


some importing by mills 
have a tendency to weaken 
strenether 


TO PROHIBIT WOOL IMPORTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senat Smoot at 
Ita week introdu 

in the upper chamber which 
ferred to the Committee on | 

viding that “on and after th 
lowing the passage of this act 
portation of wool, wool to; Ww 
wastes and wool on the pelt a 


I 1 1 
tah { 
ifl las 





prohibited until such time as s act 5 
shall be repealed.” In view « tact Me 
that there is other emergency gisia- 


tion before the Congress wh 
take care of the wool situat 
not seem probable that this 

passed 
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Wool Markets—Continued 
RAW SILK LOWER about 25, whereas a similar plant in 


this country would require a much 
\ll Markets Reported Quieter, with !arger staff. “I am,” said Mr. Clark, 
Lower Prices Prevailing ‘a firm believer in the specialization 

ee alt ek eee theory as applied to the textile industry 
ziggbie 7 Individuality is the soul of production 
aos i almost universally Je- and 1 think that Americans if they 1H LE 

; eeragor te gs > deed te would try out this theory would in- COLUMBIA BASIN OELRICHS & CO 
eae ee ~ ... ¢rease their production over 30 per WOOL WAREHOUSE CoO. = 

ae zi args mmeeneet ec wae” Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. WOOL IMPORTERS 






Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 











eer : ct qualities and sizes Mfr, Clark intends to stay in this IDAHO--WASHINGTON AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
: w eee wie eae country about six weeks. AND OREGON WOOL 11 Broadway 246 Summer St 
Ne Spots are scarce. us iends - 


Net tae age AE OR WO earn BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. NEW YORK BOSTON 
Se ee MILL WAGE REDUCTION F 


arket. One importer reported 
rder to get prices it was neces- 





Twenty Per Cent. Cut Voted on by River- 


sary id bids to all foreign markets. he ap tlle ate E 
rt kkohama market is quieter, ac- The St HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 


s reported to be buying freely. Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
“came before the House and Senate of 
the operatives under the Industrial De- 
mocracy plan in force at the plant on 
Thursday and Friday of this week, r« 
spectively, for its final third reading 


to cables, with a little selling question of a further reductionin 
“AMTEX” TAPES “AMTEX” BANDS 


under pegged prices. The wages at the plant of the Riverside & 
SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES, DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


nton market is quiet, but firm. 
are well supplied with orders 
sequently are paying little at- 
) new business, except at ex- 


gh rates. . , 
The Shanghai market, according to a men of the i tose ng a MADE AND SOLD BY 
rts is unchanged, being quict X"°W" aS we go to press, but it 1s 
a stated that the recommendation made AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO In 
d ; - by H. R. Fitzgerald, president and ws ? Cc. 
Cable advices from Milan report this |. eee 


treasurer of a 20 per cent. reduction to GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


report very little buying for 


‘ , es becon fective, half in May < ialf 
account. Very few offerings becom effective, half in May and hal 














‘ 7 ae : : a MAIN OFFICE AND MILL 
edie in June was received in good spirit by 
ae ae both bodies, and that there was no ap- BELFIELD AVE. & WISTER ST. 
ieee aa nits gc.g9 Parent reason to question its final TREASURER’S OFFICE 
g Filatur Kansai Extra 13/15........ 6.50 adoption in the same co-operative 23 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
pe “ : Extra 13/15....... 6.35 spirit as was shown last November 
ental tinea dete wah At that time the first wage reduction 
ne eae bees 6.00 was effected by the operatives’ legisla Nk 
new style...... _ s7a tive bodies after the necessity for it 5 
g OEE we het SE was fully explained. Te was ako stated | NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 
ee at the time that the reduction then made & 
ne 7.15 . geieg a a NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
ils 6.75 might not be the only one necessary. 3 ; He ; 
It resulted, however, in the mill con- 2 H. parmmageiig tng ee 
: 5 a . ioioacel eer ‘ oul 3 Successors to ver Gay Co., 8 . 
CRITICISES OVERHEAD tinuing to run mu¢ h le nger than would & and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 
as os 4 f have otherwise been, possible. z ad 
ar In the second instance the operatives 3 BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 
Several mies Have a Confidence were — ee ms a condi | Beushee (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
in American Goods tions, and were old that it was abso 3 - e 
, = Cl ‘a ta. Iutely necessary either to reduce wages § Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 
ng to D. ark, representa- . > E 3 1” , 
Stanley William Hymans, Brad- further o to curtail production pat 4 CARD WINDING MACHINES 
manufacturer. Gt ee tially or entirely. In order to make this 3 aa s = ‘ 
Perens (ey ai dete’ am ahle tb is oO Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 
nd cotton piece goods and reduction as lenient as possible, it 1 a 
5 « 3 
tie weaving aad bosiers suggested that the cut be made half in % 
hile business in his country is May and half in June. This reduction | 
) will leave the wage rate basis of th Ma UU. 11 a uc Ee 


tisfactory technical level the 


status is decidedly bad. Rela- Mull at about 60 per cent. more than WIND ] E: 
— - : 7 ' ; ka caareie Sabian 3 
\merican exports Mr. Clark the old pre-war basis. 


. in course of my travels I have FaSL.A. Tr NTILE MERS. on CLOTH DOUBLERS 

















nditions and feelings among \ general meeting of the rt ladelphia 
1 several countries which are Textile Manufacturers Association will WINDERS and MEASURERS 
but propitious to the Ameri- be held on Tuesday, May 3, at 12.15, at 
rter, Men in different coun- a Place to be designated later. Luncheon 
nes | told me that American ex- Will be served at this time The meet- For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
rters have not carried on business ing is called for the purpose of con- Felted Fabrics, Etc. 
in the past in a manner sidering certain important changes in 3 
ording to the ethics of good the by-laws governing the organization. = 
These men report American \ questionnaire has also been sent out = J, E. WINDLE orcester, SS. 
to have sent samples of goods to the membership asking for CXPFeSSiON Figg ERMEMAMATATAAAARAANANAAMNARNMTANN TNA 
nspection before order and upon of opinion on the suggestion of holding 
order, the quality of the regular weekly luncheons. These meet gn NNN 
: met I ! lise was far inferior to '!ngs would be held under the direction E ASH W ORTH BRO s. 
my Consequently many foreign of each of the various trade groups in & 
3 aM ; an} a Manufacturers of 
de re refusing to carry on busi- turn, and would offer opportunity for & ° ’ ° : 
\merica, for this reason.” frequent meetings and discussion of the : Card Clothing of Every Description 
wn country Mr. Clark said matters of vital importance to the entire & 
public were demanding at industry. E FALL RI VER, MASS. 
+ pre-war basis on all goods ———— r nit imi 1 mu H AUUAENNNUULATUUSAATOUNENUNNOTUNNNTLENOQUNNTUNNNNT ETNA TTT VETTE PONENT ATTY 
ie ° p 7 7 I PTR TL 
. led that English manufactur- YARN SUIT DECISION a 
inticipated this and conse- It is announced that a verdict of $3 i 
1 named rock bottom prices has been rendered by a jury in the Su- ” or K3ri LOK I 
: reach the center of demand. preme Court Part Trial Term 13 befor: ee ae bi Bd 7 PIN BOARDS 
Mr Clarks’ criticism of American Judge Burr in favor of the Frank F. ~ For Doffing 
sines ae iets t for 4,500 For Shipping, Cord, SOS. OY “WASHBURN” WOOD 
r 4. SSS as it is carried on today was Pels Company on a contract for 4,9 Fabric, Bleachery Use << : TOP ROLLS 
docs “ec American manufacturers had pounds of Sea Island yarn purchased aS naam 224-228 No. Water Street For_ Spinning = 
i | er n overhead. He pointed out from Catlin & Co in June 1920. The Wood Working pet aeimucues MASS eAutomatio 
a int employing over 10,000 claim of the defence was that the yarns Pattern Making , , ‘ 





England carries a staff of delivered were not merchantable. 
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Highest Grade 
Geonaited Stock 


In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotten and Wool Mixtures 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO. 


Church and Arch Streets Albany, N. Y. 
New Yo.k Offices, 200 Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Graves or Mr. 











Mooney will be ai New York Office every Wednesday 














BETTER 


WOOL SCOURING! 


ASK US HOW! 








The Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co. 


LOCHPORT, N. Y. DETERGENT SPECIALISTS 











| 
iat tia uur grun 7 MD 13 
e ‘ 1 3 
FR ANKEL ‘BROS. & C0. = GORDON BROS., Inc. 3 
E Manufacturers and Dealers in = 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 8 Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts : 
OUR SPECIALTY: “ ede, new 8 Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 5 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. . s A 
Write for samples and prices. Cor- a Telephone Connection Ss 
respondence solicited. 4 HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 8 
MM) 00sec TTT = ASLAM TT 


Fe ok 


CON 


STEEL 


PROOF 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE? BUILT TN SA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Dept. J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





Hits 


‘Beckley 


Perforating Co., 


of Garwood 
10 North Ave., N. J. 


Vidi 


Perforated sheet 
steel for machinery 
cuards, also perfo- 
rated metal for cen- 


Nibble LT) 


trifugal wool scour- 
ing, carbonizing, 
bleaching and dry- 
ing machines. Per- 
forated tinned steel 
surfacing. 





All kinds of special sheet metal work in copper, brass 
or any other metal. 


ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL, VATS, KETTLES AND TANKS 


¥ 
Maia isda iassiasiiini 


WORLD 
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Rags, Substitute- and Waste 


SUBSTITUTE PRICES 
STILL FLUCTUATE 


Worsted Mills Holding W Wool Waste for 
Better Prices—Rags and Reworked 

Stock Weak 

markets 

wool waste 


[he substitute with the ex 
continue weak, 
te nde ncy 


demand for 


ception of 


prices showing a downward 


The re is only a spotty rags 


manufacturers and because of the 
large stocks of certain grades, there 
have been many current sales at prices 
below quotations. An exception is black 


worsted clips, for which there is a fair 


QUOTATIONS 








WOOL WASTE 
Pr £ l 
Fin Whit > Ww 7 
Mediun ored lap wa 
Fine ad ip Ww 
Fin } Aus 
waste 
Fin vhite ring waste... 
Fir hit or ! } 
‘ te ? 
Ha lends 
Fine wh 4 
Medium whit 
h 
Medium 
('o iY is s 
Au I ( 
I hit ‘ 1 i i 
M whit i was 
Co rd f 1 
( i lium ‘ 
{ i NI 
te + <1} D> Ww ‘ 1 I 
Pr er 
B 
I 
Gr 
R 
B h “ 
wi 10 
Ww ’ ' 
Wh ; 
Red knits , 
Bl knit n 
Sily gra kr 
Brow Knits 
knits 
Blac dressed 
Light hoods i 
Light gray underwear 44 
Fin ight merinos 
Fine dark merinos 
Coarse dark merinos with ser s 
ght merinos with rges 
1) ! ts . } 
Light skirted cloth 14 
Black and white skirted cloth 
Fine ight skirted cloth 
Browr skirted cloth 
Dark skirted cloth 
Black skirted cloth 
Blue skirted cloth 
Tan skirted cloth 
= Light skirted worsteds 
Biue skirted worsteds 
Black skirted worsteds 
Brown skirted worsteds 
Dark skirted worsteds 
Wool carpets ‘ No al 
Soft black carpet Non i 
Mixed delaines No 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
FE s 12 
=: Urdinary clothing clips 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds 
Dark 
Light 
Black a I 
Brown 
Blue j 
Blac 
| 
HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Ma inaw 
Mixed o1 oa s 
Brow r h ! } 
Blue chinchi s i hes 
ots 4 
Black cl chilla ur che 
iots 14 
Oxfords l 
Black and white 14 - 15 
Mixed light 7 s 
Brown light l 
Shawls 
COTTON WARP CLIPS 
Dark unions 3 
Light unions . ‘ 4 
Serges, black and white Bc: 9 
Serges, light 8 





demand and for which as h 5 3? 
cents has been paid. 

which is g 

more or | 


Reworked wool, 
and demand, 
rag situation, is also in demar 
limited quantities 


price 


Because « 


certain price on ré worked w 


facturers are not buying very id 
as they ordinarily would bi at 
this time, but are buying from 1-to- 
mouth. Low grade wools art ng 
extensively used instead ked 
wool, manufacturers finding + they 
can buy them just as cheap ar 
and until a new tariff is plac Se 
wools that now successfull 
Palm I ich 
Delaines, mixed pred 
Bla astrachans 
Mixed 
Black cloakings 
Bhi cloakings 
Brown cloakings 
Mixed cloakings 
OVERCOATINGS 
Indi 
oO. D Kars 
oO. D. worsted and 
1iitings 
‘ 1 s 
FLANNELS 
Bl 
Blac 
Gre 
Ligh 
Tan 
Scarlet 
Steel 
Dark 
iF 
WOMEN'S WEAR CLII 
B 
B x 
Brown 
Gr 
Ma 
Light 
Tan 
Light blu 
Mi id 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
M 
Coars ight 
Fin light 
Coarse dark 
Fine black 
Fine dark 
Serges 
Light 
Browr 
Blue 
Blac 
Red 
Gre 
Flannel 
Fine white 
Coarse white 
White No. 2 
Red 
Blue 
DELAINES AND LINS! 
Mixed skirted delaines 
Red delaines 
Best plaid delaines 
I brown delaines 
I blue delaines 
Common gray linseys 
Knit 
White 
Blue, dark 
Blue, light 
Blue mixed 
Black, untrimmed 
Black, trimmed 
Red 
Brown 
Light iy 
Eloods 
Ligh 
Mixed hoods 
Silver gray knit 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light 
Black 
Blue 
Dark 
Brown 
Skirted cloth— 
Fine light 
Light ere: 
Blur - ‘" 
Dark 
Plain black rk 
Skirted tan kersey and 


coverts 








ee 
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with reworked wool, the trade does not NTT {AUCLUNLAMLAA LLY = 
look for an improvement in the situa- 
tion. Fine light merinos continue to be 
the most sought-after of all reworked 
stock and their price is maintaining a 
fairly stable level. 


Wool Waste Good 


The wool waste market is the healthi- 
est of the substitute markets and because 
of the scarcity of waste prices are hold- 

: ing firm. Fine white lap waste, quoted 

oS one es on. at 75 to 85 cents, is a rarity. Worsted 

THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. mills that still have stock for sale are 
Bank St. and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio holding them for better prices, while 
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TRADE MARK 


STEEL TANKS 


for Storage and Pressure 


‘“‘That Close Personal Service’’ 


The Trade Mark of 
a Double Guarantee 


This Mark stands for super-service in 
merchandizing. 


JLVIILLUONLAUOLNYOOEAOOUUSO UAHA 





manufacturers are adverse to paying 
more than 85 cents for it. A waste 
dealer who last week fine-combed the 
market for this grade of waste declares 
that the lowest he could buy it for was 
83 cents. Transportation charges would 
bring the price to 84 cents, which he 





HNUULHNULLSUOLLAUTANI 


HUQUINI 


declared prohibitive to doing business 
at this time. While the trade does not 
look for a drop in wool waste prices. 


OF ALL there is a feeling that as other raw ma 
BOILERS TYPES terial prices get firmer, manufacturers 





It is the mark of an institution highly organ- 
ized through men and departments especially 
trained to meet the purchasing problems of 


WMI 





TANKS & TOWERS- SMOKE STACKS — nee One a eS 2 the industries. 
HE W j ‘ - T ‘ a 2 ‘ 
| Nee = lo bear this mark, a product must be of 
REWORKED WOOL DULL = 





a unquestioned reliability and excellency in 


Small Business Disappointing in View of = quality. It must be a cuaranteed product. 
Woolen Mill Activity 


Boston.—Nothing very startling is 
Por occurring in the re-worked wool indus- 

T xtile Machiner. try but the trend of things seems to be 
Two and Three in the right direction and the broaden 


Phase Motors tp ; : 
fourteen sizes,— ing activity now visible in wool manu I HE CRON KHI I E CO 
% to 80 h.p. } e 


Sette Phone facturing may ultimately lead to bette1 ; : 

ea te — business fi ir re -worked fibres Manu = New York BOSTON Philadelphia 

Write for Bulle- facturers of these commodities would 
Ree Steaieta. Se hose Me. of course like to have graded 


Let the Organization back of it be your 
security for quality and service. 


HUY 


WAIT 


TaLy = ' 
all | | | | | | WAT 
terials on a lower basis; but whether 


their desire is to be gratified in tl 
immediate future or not remains t 
seen. The industry is barely holdin 





its own. Surrounded by an unfavorabl 
wut 


environment it would almost seem at ay a HI LN 
times as though the smaller manufa 


Sheet Sheet Metal Construction Co. 


"EB uilders and Repairers 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
DelawarejAve., Wood and York Sts. 









turers were on the point of throwing 
up the sponge. The amount of new 





business obtainable is very small and = 





seems in the main to be taken by one = 
or two large organizations strongly 
oc _ placed financially, with good = selling 
connections, and an up-to date equip 
ment. = 


Consumption is disappointingly small 





especially as the woolen mills are en 


gaged on heavyweights. Substitutes = = 
are rather softer in price. There is, z Over 2000 Brands 
however, no distress selling, lower quo- = a 
tations being a plain business under- = of Hosiery Alone 2 
taking based upon lower rag prices = : 
The wool waste market is a_ little 
Telephone]Mairij3593 Established 1854]} ™ore active. Manufacturing interests = 
CROSBY & GREGORY are beginning to recognize, in a small Directory of Textile Merchandise 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT way at least, that prices for good wastes - ‘ 
PATENTS are very reasonable, and also so far as 
Oid South Building Boston |} the effect of any propaganda is con- 


Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks, Copyrights cerned thz astes ar 1e remoy\ 
at wool wastes are one remove 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


This indicates how necessary the 


(Formerly Directory of Textile Brands and Trademarks) 


is to the Buyer of textiles. It is practically impossible to 
keep track of the thousands of Brands of textiles. 


Every Buyer should have a copy of the Directory of Textile 
Verchandise at his elbow With nothing else but the Brand 
name he can quickly find who makes, or the nearest distributor 
of the product he is seeking. Lists over 15,000 different Brand 
Vames——hosiery, underwear, sheetings, garters, denims——all 
kinds of teatiles. 


nearer virgin wools than reworked 
wools can claim to be. Carbonizers 
and garnetters are a little busier. Con- 
version costs in several textile depart 
ments have been reduced recently; but 
the wool waste market is still in the 
process of adjusting itself to the funda- 
mental problem confronting it which is 


If you are a Manufacturer of Textiles, the huge number of 
different branded textiles on the market is a warning of the 
care you must exercise in choosing names for your own products 

to avoid duplication of names and perhaps law suits and 
damages, resulting from infringement of another manufacturer's 
ark Every manufacturer should consult the Directory of 
Textile Merchandise before attempting to place a new brand on 
the market 


Line Shafting Equipment 


Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. SA 


to properly relate large and varied stocks 
to limited and selective demand. 

The rag market apparently is work 
ing lower. This is noted with some- 
what languid interest by reworked wool 
manufacturers who are purchasing on 


WRENCH PEOPLE” a strictly hand to mouth basis. Graders 


lyn -Buffalo - Chicago are able to buy softs and cloths a frac- = 
4 tion under 7c. and 2c. respectively. Sill IMVTUULWONLUULULOLLUUVNUGLIO LARA (HULNLE0LL C4 LUNLGOLL YHOU ALUOUOLLUOO USUAL 


Descriptive Circular on Request—or, 
Directory sent postpaid $5 per copy 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., 334 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


tt 


' 
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® EUGENE SUTER & COMPANY 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 
Aniline Oil 
Aniline Salts 
Sodium Sulphide 


Carbonate of Potash 
Sal Ammoniac 
Prussiate of Soda 


Epsom Salts 

















Supreme 
Satisfaction 
Supplies the 
Smile that 
Sticks 














SPECTRES of the FINISHING PLANT 


THAT ENVIED FOREIGN FEEL 


These help 
and labor, muc 
savings in improved goods can never be estimated 


Our experts are at yourzservice, GRATIS 





Textile Oils 
Aniline Colors 
Caustic Potash 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Trichlorethylene 
Nitrite of Soda 
Bichromate of Soda 
Lead Acetate 
Carbondisulphide 


EUGENE SUTER & Co. 


Cable Address: Genesute 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: 


60 Gartenstrasse, Basle, Switzerland 


FOR 
SPOTTED GOODS 
SMELLY GOODS 
LOOM SPOTS 
FLOOR DIRT 
OIL SPATTERS 
GREASE SPOTS 


Prescribe PAROXAN ! 
The Wizard of the Washer 


FULLING TROUBLES 
WRINKLES 
WHIPLASHES 
STUCK PLACES 
UNEVEN FELT 
CHAFEING 






Prescribe EMAROL ! 
The Fuller’s Friend 


OR 
HARSH HANDLE 
LUSTRELESS FINISH 
RUSTY BLACKS ON 
COTTON BACKS 


Prescribe EBCOMULSION ! 
The Quality Enhancer 


s to perfect finishing are economical, often saving cost of soap and chemicals 


h in excess of their cost. No additional equipment required. The wonderful 


Ernst Bischoff Co., Inc. 


Textile Mill Supplies 


DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS 
82-86 West Broadway New York 
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7 
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Hil 
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PEERLESS 


Color Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 


Primuline 
S F and Superior 


Direct Fast Yellows S B and F F 


Chloramine Yellow 


Direct Brilliant Flavine S 
Thioflavine S 


Announce 


The Appointment of the 


L. B. Fortner Co. 


235 Dock St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


As exclusive Sales Agents for Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, South- 
ern New Jersey, Virginia and West 
Virginia Districts, carrying stock in 
Philadelphia. 


Peerless Color Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Head Office and Works 
BOUND BROOK NEW JERSEY 


New England Sales Agents: 


DUNKER & PERKINS COMPANY 


287 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION 
FELT IN CHEMICALS 





Stocks of Certain Materials 
Offered at Lower Prices Than Do- 
Market 

imported materials 
isa factor of growing importance in the 
industrial chemicals. This 
nsideration has been referred to pre- 


Impor ed 


mestic 


Tl rresence of 


market tor 


viously in these columns, especially as 

erns chlorate of potash, caustic 
potash and certain other materials. 
Prices named on foreign goods have 


ten heen too low to be met by do- 
mestic producers and despite the fact 

nany cases the American mate- 
was of better grade than the im- 





ported, it must be admitted that the 
mpetition has helped to effect the 
stability of market conditions. 

[This outside interference has shown 


a tendency to extend and has been 

ticeable in soda ash. It is under- 
stood that English ash has sold as low 
as $1.90 per hundred pounds for the 58 


light material, although inside 

ns on the domestic product do 

so below $2. Shortage of spot 
ks has strengthened this market and 
the outside figure is at least as high as 


soda has been firm and there 


a scarcity of 
aterial. The market is nom- 
hanged at $3.65 to $3.75 per 


pounds the 


certain brands 


for 76 per cent 


\ r range 


and this 
I 


is noted in bleaching 
chemical has_ been 
cents although cer- 
said to be holding to 
The market is 
strong and unconfirmed 
the first 
een report ed, 


as W as 


1 ers 


are 
234 cents 
larly 
htly 
} 


} 
below mentioned 


( dis still a fi 


qu 
i 


rm point 
are in the neigh 
cents per pound 
tartaric acid 
with the range 
econd Lat mar- 
the figures 34 to 


in the 
tations 
47 to 49 
price on 

shaded, 
first and 


<presse d | 


has 


WANTS TECHNOLOGISTS 


S 


GOVT 


Civil Service Commission 
examination for junior 
ts to fill vacancies in the 
Standards, for duty in Wash- 
Applications will be re- 
to May 10 and applicants 
ly for Form 1312, stating the 
ue xamination desired, to Civil 
ser Washington, D. C 
200 to $1,500 a 
positions requir- 
ications at these, or 
filled 
Competitors 
required to report for ex- 
it will be 


in) 


nmussion, 
nge from $1, 
ancies in 
ualif 
cher salaries, will be 


examinz ation. 


rated upon their 
ments as to their education 
hemistry and mathematics; 
cation and experience in 
bject; general education, ex- 
fitness. The optional sub- 
follows: rubber, leather, 
and general tech- 
c 


4) 


le, oil, 


Prices 
wek on a New York market, 


nominal, 

MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
ACETONE ..cccccccccsccsaces 11% — 12% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 2%— 2% 

Iron Free ..... be bath exe os 3 _ 3% 
Alum. Ammonia, jump Liane oi 4 — 4% 
GROOM. occcccevevececene 4% 5 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gr.. i%*-— 10 
Bleach, powder, per 100 1b.2 50 — 2 75 
Tiles GEOR. cccicccevencecce 5% — 6 
Copperas, 100 Ib..........-. 75 — 1 25 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 15 — 1 35 
Formaldehyde : 14% — 15% 
Glauber Salts, 100 ibs ; 1 50 — 2 00 

Glycerine (C. P.),  bbis., 

IE, GRUPO: 6c ccawcisess 17 - 17% 
CO ck ee ee ee pessiesgeeees 19 -- 19% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 16% — 17 

Lead—Brown acetate ...... 11% — 12% 
White (crystals) ........ 12% — 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lbs...... 200 — sa 
Potassium—Bichromate .... 12 — 13 
Chlorate crystals ...... 8 - 12 
Permanganate ......-+-.++. $2 _ 37 
Sodium acetate .......... 4% — 5% 
NN Te ™%— 8 
Bisulphite, 35 degs....... 1%— 2% 
NIRFIR© 2... cc cccccerccees 6 — 7 
Phosphate (Commere ial) 4 4 ly 
Prussiate, yellow ........ 11% — 12% 
Sulphide, fused ......... 54% — 6% 
Be GHUOEEED ccccsctoccs 3% 4 
Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

MOO scdcicevineeetsceee 34 — 37 
Do., tech., crystals....... 34 _- 37 
Cream of tartar—crystals. 30 -- 35 
Do., powdered .........--- 30 — 35 

Tin—Crystals ........++.4+- 28 - 29 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 9% — 9% 
Cashes, WRB, 2. ccocsccccces 40 _— 41 

BS GE. écccvcccccinccees 11 —_ 12 
* Nominal. 

ACIDS 

Acetic, 28%, per 100 Ibs....2 50 3 00 

Citric, crystals .. 47 49 

Wermic, TE «..ccccecs 15 18 

ERG, UE. os:<siv ce eae scene 4%— 5% 

Muriatic, 18@22 deg., pe 

BOG UD. ccvececscccecss 1 25 — 2 60 

Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 

Me ge eaed Mig cakeewa wos 5 50 — 7 75 

ORR, CORR. cvcviv incense’ 17 — 20 

Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton.19 00 —21 00 

Tannic, technical .......... 45 — 55 
Powdered ....--..e- : 34 39 

Tartaric, crystals ... 34 9 

ALKALIES 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg.... 7% - 9 

Borax, refined, crystals and 

powdered, bbls. ....... 6 —- 7 

Potash, carbonate, 80-85% 6% — 7% 
Caustic, 70-75% .......-. 10 - 11 

Soda Ash, 58% “ght, per 

LOU RM. s-a.c:aewiece e 1 9 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lbs. 2 25 27 
Caustic, 76%, per 100 lbs..3 65 3 75 
Bal, 100 IDR viscesvs 1 75 2 10 

NATURAL DYES. AND TANNINS 

Archil extract ...... ae | - 26 
CRUIWOOE ccc vccvessseeesies 13 — 16 
Cutch, solid ‘ . 9 11 
Pustic: Solid ...cccccces 18 - 22 

REE a Sckwéeenet setenv 9 _ 11 

COMOIOF 6c ncwesice 6 9 

Hematine paste ...... reels.) ee 14 
Crystal ‘ ; 19 ‘ 

Hypernic chipped ....... 6 7 
Ext.—51 degs., red shade. 18 2 

Indigo—Bengal ........ 2 20 
CGOOMSOTERIE. o.0.06020 bv ede 1 75 — 2 00 
MRGTAS. 2cccceincvis 85 9 
PMEOME co icaccecvouns -1 50 - 1 60 

Logwood chips ...cccsscese 2% — 4% 
Extract, liquid, 51 degs 9 - 14 
COPMERIG 6 sc wectawncaes 20 - 20 

Nutgalls, Chinese ........ 12 ] 
Powdered, 78% Tannin. 

Osage Orange Extract..... 8% y he 

Osage Orange crystals.. 18 20 

Quercitron, per ton....... 10 00 20 00 
Mxtract, 63 GeGhissccceces 7 —- 8 

Sumac, basic, 28%, tons...65 00 —67 00 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs 6% ’ 
Extract, stainless ........ 13 — 15 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
—— sp neeeens sternite. ae a 45 
ASMTING® OFF ocaccwrnnss 19 

Salt eee es a 80-0 616 2 

Beta Naphthol, ‘sublimed. ee —_— 75 
Distilled 84 { 

Dimethylaniline 47 

Metaphenylene Diamine. 1 15 — 1 25 

Paranitrantline «..scecsccces 85 — 1 05 
* Nominal. 

OILS AND SOAPS 

Castor Oll, No. 3....20c0. 8 10% 

Lard oil, prime winter in- 

edible, gal. ; beeen ae 
Extra, No. 1, gal. awe RS OCOre 70 — 

ING. 2, BOlisccvccsescscece 65 _— 

Olive oil, denatured, gal....1 50 
UG kath ba eee eee eNees 9 - 101% 

Pie: OE. Visésis vcienviys esse 6% — 7 
ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumin, blood, domestic... 35 — 45 
Bgs, technical ........... Nominal 

Dextrine—Potato (dem.)... %&— 8 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 


quoted below were corrected this 
and we 
believe them to be accurate, though largely 








100 lbs ivbas acm ee 
Do., bbls., 100 Ibs.... 3 23 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 10% 

Gum, British, carload lots, 
bags, 100 Ibs - 3 20 
Do., bbls., 100 lbs.... 3 58 
DOOD TOO. 6606 6c ead iw ete 3 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 
100 lbs es oe Seat ae 
Do, bbls o- 2 46 
WORD Vadunis kas es eauenne< 4% 
Rice ows 10 
Wheat ; 64 
Wheat, thin boiling i 
TEMG COR 06 ce ciew sdk 3 
* Nominal. 
COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 
WROGE 0 cowex 80 
Black, fast os airan were ae 
Blue, 2 B 4 65 
Blue, 3 B. Tah beae -1 26 
Blue, sky, ordinary Se dere ae 1 65 
pe yee 3 00 
Benzo Azurine ........... a 
I ta s.dvo.as Daccinw ou 1 25 
Brown, Congo pmelwcne ee 
Brown G .... er Oe 
BO UE ara nicks take et nena. Oe 
GHOSE Dk cvicccsscucns 1 25 
CONOR GS ccc dec cuwscicse 1 50 
CRMMDSG 2.6650 00v 00 . 90 
Pink, Dehydro 4 00 
Pink, Primuline 1 60 
Mee, FEM Docs ccccesar .2 00 


Red, Congo .... 90 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 
Benzo Purpurine 4B conc. 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B.. 
Trisulphon Violet 


pat et pet ped et OD et 
oo 


Violet N eben a aaeew ie 

Yellow, Chloramine... 50 
Yellow, Chrysamine 00 
Yellow, Chrysophenine 50 
Yellow, Cresotin 90 
Yellow, Stilbene 1 25 


Developing Colors— 
Black, B. H ) 
Black, Zambesi 2 50 
Primuline . 1 50 

Sulphur 
Black 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, navy .. 90 
Brown ; 35 
Maroon . 1 00 
Green ‘ ‘ ° ose oe 
Green, olive . P ; 60 
Tee Ss aewteue +. oe 
Yellow, greenish shade 

CONC. .. . se 2 76 
Basic Colors— 
Auramino O ..2 00 
Bismarck Brown 75 
Bismarck Brown, conc 2 
Chrysoldine ‘ , 85 
Fuchsine crystals 4 25 
Malachite green 2 50 
Methylene blue 2 
Methyl! violet . 2 50 
Phosphine ‘ 2 50 
Rhodamine B > 50 
Rhodamine B ex. con 12 00 
Safranine B 3 25 
Victoria blue B 4 00 

Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue black 1 10 
Naphthylamine blac 4B 85 
Alizarine saphirol F 
Azo wool blu 3 50 
Erioglaucine A 

In 1 £ tin 2 75 


Colors— 





scariet .... l 


Crocein i 
st red A 1 00 


F 

Le scarlet 90 
Lan rafuc *hsin 

Lanafuc 


e 6B 17 
hsine 8S B 1 7E 
ellow . ‘ 1 


»1 violet. 2 50 
violet 





Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste) 4 90 
Alizarine Orange (206 

paste) ... sae sae 90 
Alizarine Rr | 1 
Chrome ange .. es -1 25 

Diamond black F... 
Diamond black P. V 1 50 
Palatine chrome black...1 25 
Palatine chrome brown...1 75 





* Nominal. 


1 
— 1 30 
1 


— 2 90 
== 9 25 


_ 11% 


— 218 


| 
ot 

a 

nr 


50 


50 
00 


2 

2 

1 20 

1 

2 

3 75 

— 2 00 
2 50 
2 25 

— 1 00 
1 50 


1 80 


- 2 00 


mo 80 
1 50 
- 1 40 
- 1 60 
1 50 
_ 80 


— 1 15 


— 4 00 


1 00 


— 100 
5 00 

3 50 
3 00 
3 50 
-~ 4 00 
14 00 
- 4 00 
5 00 


1 00 


- 4 00 


2 00 
1 25 


3 50 


( 
0 


2 00 
— 2 00 


| 
~ 


05 


— 1 60 


INCREASED INTEREST 
NOTED IN DYESTUFFS 


Although Routine in Nature, Total Vol- 
ume of Operations Is Sufficient to 
Inspire Optimism in Trade 

A steady 
routine business 
coupled with a_ uniform 
of confidence among 
to be noticeable in the 


amount of 
dyestuffs 
development 
holders continue 
coal-tar market. 


the 
done in 


increase in 


These are not new features, nor in fact 
is there anything particularly new in 
that trade. Washington is the centre 


of interest just now, and such action as 
may be taken by Congress will have a 
great deal to do with the future move- 
ment in the,dye market. The 
is regarded as particularly 
now the 


Knox 


situation 
acute just 
because of possibility of pas- 


sage of the 


peace resolution 
which would automatically remove the 
protection afforded through the War 
Trade Board Section of the Depart 
ment of State under the power author 
ized by the trading-with-the-enemy-act 


For that reason producers feel that it 
is especially important that some form 
of protection, even if it be 
terim legislation, be 


merely in 
speedily ad ypted 


Intermediates 


Shading of the inside quotation on 
aniline oil has been heard of in certain 
quarters of the market, so that th 


range is now 19 to 27 cents, although 
it is reported that transactions at even 


one cent lower than the 


first named fig- 
ure have been put through In the 
same way the inside price on aniline 
salt has eased to 25 cents, with the 
range up to 31 cents or possibly higher 
Beta naphthol is also lower in certai 
quarters, and the price — stretch 
roughly 34 to 45 cents. Basi 


tions in the intermediate market show 


no important change 


Dyewoods 


Quiet trading in natural dyes, with 


in nature, but apparently satista 

holdes Py s continue t shaded, 
as operations affect buying | ind 
the 
quarters of the market continu: 

broad Wool green S has been men 
tioned 


range between opinions in various 


2, representing a 1 
duction of 50 cents from the previous 
inside figure, with the outside quotation 
going approximately to $4. 

Exports of dvestuffs during March 
included aniline dyes to the value of 
$574,969, as against $397,123 in Febru- 
ary; logwood extracts to the value of 
$47,402, as uinst $78,656 in February; 


and “all other” to the 
as against $72,641 in 


$95 322 


ritish 


V alue ot 
February 





India was the largest taker of aniline 
dyes with $282,837; Japan second with 
$188.615: Canada third with $38,249. 
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CHEMICALLY CORRECT 





SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


H. H. Vreeland, Springfield, Mass. 
C. E. Bauldry, Newtonville, Mass. 


EAVENSONS 
SOAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SALT 


For all Dyeing Purposes 
Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 





HYDROCARBON CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fuchsine Crystals ‘‘OO”’ Soluble Blue for Ink 
Fuchsine Base Extra Concentrated Silk Blue 
Alkali Blue Paste and Powder 


General Offices, Laboratories and Works 
LANCASTER, PA. 


TEXTILE 





Products 





WORLD 


April 30, 1°21 


DIASTAFOR|/-. 


Oldest and best agent 
for Stripping, Finishing, Sizing. 
Used by the biggest mills for Government Contrac 
SERVED THEN. READY TO SERVE NOW 
Sold and distributed solely by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPAN \ 


Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Office, 1182 Broadway 


CINCINNATI, 0. BOSTON, MAS 








“All Kinds of Salt”’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA. 


— District Offices — 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 


WOOL GREEN S 


OUR NEW PRODUCT 
BRIGHT IN SHADE 
LOW IN PRICE 


DIRECT BLACK 


OUR OLD PRODUCT 
SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


ARISTA CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
FACTORY OFFICE 
Greenpoint, L. I. 305 Broadway, N. Y 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, Ine. 
60 WALL STREET NEW YORK. NN. Y. 


TANNIC ACID 
GAMBIER SUMAC 
CHINESE NUTGALLS 
Immediate delivery from stock or prompt shipmen! 
Samples and quotations submitted upon request 


Telephones—Hanover 5794, 5913, 5914 


‘ 





WZ 
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Dy e and Chemical N otes | HMMM} INUIUNTAVANNUO AHERN ARH UU I 
1 Peerless Color Co., Inc., Bound erly chief chemist of the U. S. Customs 
N. J., manufacturer of direct Service, New York. In submitting these 
as ‘tton colors, announces the ap- booklets, M. Metz states that they show 
poit nt of the well-known firm, L. past and present rates on dyes as well 
B tner Co., 235 Dock street, Phila- as compound rates of duty (ad valorem 
lelph'a, as exclusive sales agents for and specific) that will afford ample 





Penn vivania, Delaware, Maryland, protection to the American- dye in- 
South rn New Jersey, Virginia and dustry. “These rates of duty,”* writes 
Wes: Virginia districts. The Fortner Mr. Metz, “if enacted into law, will 


cs ll carry stock in Philadelphia. not embarrass the domestic consumer in < ‘ 

Th erless Color Co., Inc., began op- obtaining the dyes necessary for his C t S d L C t P t h 
erations in 1916, and was one of the needs, and will not cause him unneces- aus IC 0 a ye aus Ic 0 as 
pioneer manufacturers of Primaline in sary competition from European dyed 

the United States. In addition it pro- products as would be the case under a 

juces such colors as Direct Fast Yel- licensing system.” 


Bleaching Powder 
Alkali Special Chlorinated Lime 


In All Size Containers 


lows S B and F F (chloramine yel- The Chicago office of Geigy Co., Inc., 
lows Direct Brilliant Flavines, etc. located at 113-115 West Austin Ave., 
The company has paid particular atten- maintains a warehouse stocking the pro- 
tion to the faster types of dyes, and has ducts of J. R. Geigy, S. A. Basle, Switz- 
aintained complete research and erland, and their American plants, in 
service departments in order to be in a quantities sufficient to cover customers’ 
position to supply its customers with immediate requirement, thus insuring 
accurate information regarding its prod- prompt service. C. Propach, who as 
ucts. [ts New England sales agents are stated previously in these columns re- 
Dunker & Perkins Co., 287 Atlantic ave- signed his position with the Grasselli 
nue, Boston. Chemical Co., to take charge of this 
office, has been identified with this terri- 
submitted through their agent, M. Volpé, tory, for 25 years in a representative 
31 Union Square, New York, their color Position as manager successively for the 
card for fall, 1921. This includes a Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., the 
Continental Color and Chemical Co., 
Bayer Co., Hudson River Aniline and 
Color Works, and of late, the dyestuff 
Process Co., has been appointed vice- department of Grasselli Chemical Co. 
president in charge of operations at the The Geigy Co, Inc., consequently feels 
use (N. Y.) plant, effective May 1. that Mr. Propach’s thorough under- 
The New York: sections of the Society Standing of the requirements of the 
i Chemical Industry, American Chem- trade gained through many years of 


"4 
a 


Me 





|. Claude Fréres & Cie, Paris, have 





pleasing range of 66 shades. 
\ndrew H. Green, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Detroit plant of the Solvay 


S. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL C0., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 








Syre 





HUAN 





cal Society, American Electrochemical ——— — with gg ihe Main Office and Factory New York City Office 
Society, and Societe de Chemie Indus- ©f @ complete laboratory, will enable it 
trielle, held a joint meeting on Friday ‘© render prompt and efficient service. Albany, N. Y. 39 Crosby Street 


‘UII 


night of last week at the Chemists’ Club, The Universal Chemical Co., Rich- = 
New York. The subject of the meeting mond, Va., has been incorporated with aol IMMIINNIIINNINNNNNNNNIIINNNIIIINININNINNNNIIINUNNINIAILNINiiiINNiN NIL tiN INI NNLNUiALLAAILLSAANNLNULUU 


was the bulk handling of chemical capital of $100,000 to manufacture chem-,——____ 


materials, and the papers given included icals, dyes, etc. H. L. Jones, Norfolk, 
the following: “ Hoist Machinery in the V4@-. is president and L. McD. Woolford, } = 
Chemical Industry,” by E. W. Taylor; Richmond. secretary. 

‘Industrial Trucks and Tractors,” by W. _ The Peel Chemical Corp., New York} 
Kennedy; “Economy in Handling City, has been incorporated with a cap- | 
Liquid Coal Tar Products,” by S. Pp. ital of $200,000 to manufacture chem- 





Wu 
















Miller. Coloeado manaser of FE. 1. du cals, dyestalls, etc. R. P. Dicks, @ 
Pont de Nemours & Co.: “Mechanical Howard Avenue, Tompkinsville, N. Y.,|3 | 
Handling of Materials in Large-Scale is the principal incorporator. |= SANDOZ SANDOZ 
Chemical Operations,” by A. E. Mar- The H. E. R. Corporation. New York| 3 | 
shall . City, has been incorporated with a capi-| 3 During the war supplied the 

Lk venovt. Semen. Scale, Cameiessmne tal of $100,000 to manufacture dyes and American Industries with 
Wilbur Page, London, on the growth kindred products. G. J. Giudici, 63 Park | 


Row, is the principal incorporatot 










Yellow |Green S 


A. R. in Washington, a resolution was | 
adopted on Saturday opposing the im 
portation of German dyes into the United 
States. The resolution adopted by the 
convention indorsed the movement of | 
an embargo against the importation of | 
this German product. Renewed import 
tation of German dyes, the resolution 
said, will not only impede the recently 


Black | Violet 


1 Germany, and that these were 
t 1,010,546 pounds sterling, while 
quarter ending December 31, 
MA), there were imported 59,336 hun- 
ht, valued at 2,041,789 pounds 
he report remarks on this 
llows:: “Particularly interest- 
great increase in the imports 
| dyestuffs obtained from coal 


German exports to Great Britain 
shows that during the quarter ending = ° e 7 7 | 
Septem) er 30, 1920, 23,732 hundredweight ENDORSE DYE EMBARGO Chinoline Wool Chrome Methyl 
t dyes and dyestuffs obtained from coal ba his a ats f the D.| 
tar, w mported into the United King- Se eer Seared 
| 





and many other colors which we can now 
deliver from stock to the consumer 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


For prices and samples apply to our offices 


discovered American industry, but “ will 


records clearly Germany’s . . 
: 7 greatly interfere with domestic chemical 


1 the efforts of British im- 

stock up liberally on dye- 

ire the passage by Parliament 
T the es Regulation Bill.” 


research under the United States Chem 
ical Warfare Service.” The resolution | 
was adopted by the Congress without a 


238-240 Water St. 36 Purchase St. 12 So. Front St. 175 Market St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PATERSON 





e dissenting vote 
mphlets on the dyestuff ques- 


| 
hor been prepared by H. A. Metz s | 
& c., 122 Hudson Street, New TEXTILE CONFERENCE POSTPONED | 
rk hese are entitled “Pertinent The technical textile conference 
ting to Dyestuff Legislation;” planned for this spring under the au- 
Rates Necessary for Ample spices of the Bureau of Standards, De | 
te of American Dyestuff In- partment of Commerce, has heen post 
Importation of Dyed Articles poned for six months or a year owing to 
Lieu of Dyes;” and “The Dyestuffs the fact that the time was deemed too | 
lat ’ an article written by H. A. short to permit the preparation of tech- | 
1 = | 


oe os = etong sec a of proper quantity and + ul 
‘( y & Ne ICKTell, orm- y. ee en 










Our Sources of Supply Are 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, Ine. 


NORWOOD, OHIO 











